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The PoLITICAL and CoMMERCIAL INTERESTS of _* 
the ExnGLisnH EAST InDIA COMPANY are accu- | 
rately delineated: 
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da a propoſed and well digeſted Sys TEM, both for the 
' ImexoOveMeNT and better GovERNMENT of TREIR 
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ADVERTISEME NT. 
Tun E following Letters will be found to WF 
rit the Attention of the Public, as they contain 
the moſt authentic Information of the political 

Views of each Country, and ſeem indeed to 

hare predicted the fatal Cataſtrophes in the Eaſt 
Indies, ariſing not only from the Want of a bet- 
ter eſtabliſned Gees but alſo from the 


various Peculations and Miſconduct of the dif- 
ferent Governors, who appear to have acted in- 
dependent of any Inſtructions or Orders what- 
ever, The various Charges now exhibited 
againſt the late Governor-General of Bengal, are 
founded on Matters contained in theſe Letters, 


and claim Attention at this particular Criſis. 


- 
. 


N 


THE Author of this work, though... 
no candidate for literary fame, is 


TJ: by the importunities of men diſ- 


tinguiſhed for public and private virtue, to 
deliver to the public the contents of a ge- 


nuine correſpondence. His excurſions into 


foreign countries opened an immenſe field 
of obſervation, and ſometimes conducted 


him to ſources of intelligence, not often 


acceſſible to Europeans, 3 
The love of novelty and variety is an 

univerſal paſſion; and an account of the 

policy and arts; the uſages, cuſtoms, and 
* Az manners 
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manners of diſtant or unfrequented nati- 
ons, if related with fidelity, though un- 
adorned, muſt form at all times an inter- 
eſting narrative to the inquiſitive and 
the learned. But in the preſent period: of 


„ 


extended intercourſe, when the rudeſt 


tribes of mankind may be brought to at 
in the general ſyſtem, the productions of 
every ſoil, the nature of every climate, 
the real character, abilities, and circum- 
ſtances of every people, command atten- 
tion from ſtateſmen and legiſlators, and 
form a neceſſary branch in the ſcience of 
political economy. Commerce has become 
the great ſource of jealouſy and competi- 
tion among the powers of Europe; and 
the rank of each in the political ſcale muſt 
be eſtimated by that ſtandard. Great 
Britain, by her commercial opulence an 
grandeur, no leſs than by the excellence 
of her civil conſtitution, has excited, for 
near a century, the admiration of the 
world. And if ſhe can no longer maintain 
her importance in that line, ſhe muſt 
reſign her pre-eminence among nations. 
But, while Fer dominion declines in one 
hemiſphere, it may flouriſh in the other; 
or ſhe. may flouriſh in both as a commercial 
power, while ſhe contracts the limits of 


The 


empire. 
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| res... 
The revolution in our American pro- 
vinces, begun by the in vidious exerciſe of 
power over a kindred people, and encou- 
raged by the miſconduct of Britiſn Com- 
manders in Chief, has preſented to rival 
powers a ſplendid object of ambition. 
But the reſources of the Britiſh. govern- 
ment, in the commerce of the Eaſt, are 
certainly immenſe. And the arrangements 
of Aſiatic policy, now under the review 
of the legiſlature, if conducted by ſupe- 
rior wiſdom, may compenſate, in ſome 
degree, the calamities of an unfortunate 
war, and ret rie ve the glory of the Britiſh 
name. 1 8 
If great Britain has ſoared to an envied 
heighth of .grandeur, it was not by means 
of armies marching triumphantly over 
hoſtile countries. Her diſtant dependen- 
cies, the great ſource of her wealth and 
power, originated in a ſpirit of commerce 
and colonization. In the day of her 
ad verſity, let this nation recur to thoſe 
maxims, which conducted her once to 
proſperity and glory. Greater renown, as 
well as greater ad vantage is to be acquired 
by retaining and improving, than by ex- 
tending conqueſts. bet | 
| - The ſcene of theſe TrRAveLs lies, for 
the moſt part, in thoſe countries of Aſia 


and 
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and Africa, whoſe trade, already ſo lu- 
crative, might be rendered of ineftimable 
importance to the revenue and wealth of 
Britain; nay, even the means of relieving 
the public fre om an incumbrance of debt, 
which muſt otherwiſe ſoon become infup- 
2 The chief object of their pub- 
lication is, to furniſh ſome hints for the 

eſtabliſhment of ſuch political arrange- 
ments in India, as may be equally con- 
duci ve to the intereſts of that country 
and thoſe of England—To compoſe the 
diſtractions of the Mogul empire, by re- 
ſtoring the king of Delhi to his heredi- 
; tarv imperial throne; by forming an alli- 
ance between that prince and the Britiſh 
nation, on principles of mutual ſecurity 
and advantage; and by fixing the limits, 
and ſettling the claim of ſubordinate 
ſtates To reſtore to deſerted lands their 
exiled inhabitants; to erect, among a 
much-injvted people, the ſtandard of li- 
berty and juſtice; whence improvements 
in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, would flow of courſe: to raiſe the 
drooping. ſpirits of the fad ryot* and 
artiſan to confidence and hope; to reſcue 
millions of mankind from lavage anarchy 


2 Huſbandman, 
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and oppreſſion ; and to reftore them to the 
enjoyment of property, liberty, and life. 


The remarks of the Author on the 


genius of different nations in Aſia and 
Africa; on ſubjects of policy and com- 
merce; on curioſities of art and nature; 


and in general, on whatever occurred as 


moſt entertaining or intereſting, while he 
ſojourned in thoſe diſtant quarters of the 
globe, form the moſt conſiderable part of 
the following correſpondence. But he 
has alſo had adventures nearer home, and 
theſe not a little diverſified. He has of 
late years been led frequently to viſit all 


the great commercial cities on the conti- 


nent of Europe: and, if his communica- 
tions with trading companies, or with 
men of rank and fortune, have ſome- 
times enabled him to look behind the 
ſcene in public buſineſs, theſe voLuMEs 
may not only ſerve to gratify, in ſome 
meaſure, a general curioſity, but may 


alſo ſuggeſt ſome uſeful hints to princes 


and ſtateſmen. 
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LETTER I. 
To lies Will Eſq; London. 
Antwerp, 12th June, 1777. | | 


| MY DEAR FRIEND, 6 
| TI which has conſtantly been impair- 
111 cd by the air of London, has as conftantly 
been reſtored by that of Holland: an effect, 
which I ſhould hardly have attributed to the 
Wcelimate or that country, but rather to my voy- 
Wage thither, had not my experience been ſo 
eciſtve. For, however ſingular it may appear, 
the feveriſh ſymptoms, that accompanied me 
rom London, and diſappeared in Holland, re- 
urned, in all their malignity, in proportion as 
removed from the moiſt and foggy atmoſ- 
here of the United Provinces, and breathed the 
Purer air of Brabant. I am now confined to 
this City by a ſtate of health ſo languid and pre- 
Vor. I. "TM carious, | 
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carious, that I know not when it may be practi- 
cable for me to purſue my journey. Yet, in ſuch 
a valetudinary fituation, I feel ſenſible fatis- 
faction, not only from the hoſpitality and kind 
attention of Governor Plunket and Mr. Holher, 
but, if poſſible, ſtill more from that entertain- 
ment and inſtruction with which their converſa- 

tion abounds, . e 
By this time, it is probable, you begin to con- 
ſtrue my ſilence into neglect, or perhaps into 
a breach of poſitive engagement, fince I led you 
to expect an early and regular correſpondence. 
But the mention of a few particulars will ſerve, 
] hope, to clear me from all imputations of that 
nature. Give me leave then to obſerve, that 
from Holland I had nothing new or intereſting 
to communicate to you, having formerly, both 
in letters and in converſation, exhauſted my 
remarks on that country. You will alſo obſerve, 
that, it being my original intention either to 
have returned to Britain, or to have proceeded 
to Paris, in the courſe of a few weeks; a correſ- 
pondence in theſe circumſtances, became leſs 
incumbent, or rather altogether unneceſſary.— 
And, not to trouble you with ſuperfluous vindi- 
cation, my hours of leiſure have indeed been fo 
fally engaged in reſearches into the trade of 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Portugal with 
the Eaſt Indies, that my other ideas were al- 
moſt completely abſorbed in thoſe important ob- 

jects of diſcuſſion, . 
But, having been detained here beyond my 
expectation, it is now full time to diſcharge the 
duty of friendſhip. And 1 gladly embrace, while 
LES lie. | yet 
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yet in my power, an occaſion of cultivating that 
pleaſing intercourſe and exchange of ſentiments 
we have fo often indulged; but which muft ſoon 
ſuffer a long interruption by our reſpective deſ- 
tinations to different hemiſpheres; - My reſi- 
dence here; though in other reſpects involuntary 
and reluctant, has indeed been attended with 
one advantage, which a traveller would be al- 
moſt tempted to celebrate. It has furniſhed me _ 
with an opportunity of enquiring into the preſent. 
ſtate of this antient city, once the emporium of 
Europe, and ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the wealth and 
wiſe csconomy of its inhabitants. 2 
= It is known to all Europe, that the commerce 
of Amſterdam was founded on the ruin of that of - 
Antwerp: The policy of the Dutch operating 
on the neceſſities of Auſtria, and the unſuſpici- 
ous candour of England; formed and confifmed 
thoſe famous treaties whereby the empire yield- 
ed up the port and trade of this city a ſatrifice to 
the mercintile views of Holland. —The Scheld is 
havigable by ſhips of the largeſt burthen up to 
Antwerp: but two forts, on oppoſite fides of 
hat river, oppoſe the paſſage of veſſels above 4 
limited burthen, which is very ſmall. A report, 
propagated by the cunning of the Dutch, that 
Where are five large veſſels ſunk in the Scheld be- 
ween theſe forts, has ſtrangely gained credit, 
Wot only in countries at a diſtance from that ri- 
er, but in Brabant itfelf, and even in Antwerp. 
Wt 1s amufing to reflect on the eaſy ctedulity of 
he world. How muck ate mankind impoſed or 
dy vague reports, and the authority of univer- 
ally-received opinions f I am welt affured by 
; . perſons 


— 
— 
—— — — * 
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lich miles, is fortified all round, except at the 


— 


hens, which in front preſents to your view ten 


ted with the river in the days of its magnificence 


works with effect. The ſtreets and houſes, all * 
of which are ſpacious, are maintained in good 
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Perſons of the firſt rank and character in this 
place, that in the Scheld there is not one veſſel 
ſunk, nor any other obſtruction than the trea- 
ties and forts I have already mentioned, to the 
paſſage of a ſeventy- four gun ſhip up to the walls 
of Antwerp, where a ſpacious and ſecure baſon 
is formed for the entertainment of any number 
of ſhips of any burthen. 

This city, which is in circuit about four Eng- 


river. In the north-weſt quarter ſtands the cita- 
del. The out- works are very extenſive; the 
walls in good condition; but the ditches here 
and there filling up. It would require a garri- 
ſon of at leaſt fifteen thouſand men to defend the 


repair, and preſerve their original cleanlinefs and 
neatneſs. Of the old houſes many are ſuperb, 
and of the new, many elegant; nor do the 
churches and publie buildings diſcover any marks 
of decay. by time, or of the decline of commerce, 
— The magnificent houſe of the celebrated Ru- 


windows on a fl or, is {till kept in good order, 
having been frequently repaired, and, as 1 con. 
ceive, at the public expence. 

The exchange, which is the moſt ſpations 25 
well as the moſt commodious in the world, and 
a beautiful piece of Grecian architecture, is ſtil 
prefer ved in | high order, although it 1s reſorted 
w by only about half a dozen bankers, and as 
many brokers. Of the canals that communics i 


and 
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and ſplendour, ſome are filled up, but they 
might be eaſily opened. Antwerp contains 
about ſeventy thouſand ſouls; whereof about ten 
thouſand are on the poor's lift. The police of 
the city, with regard to the por, is as bad as it 
is fingular. There is an ample fund for their 
maintenance, which is diſtributed; not among 
thoſe perſons who are really indigent; but among 
the families of fuch perſons as Happened to be 
enrolled among the poor many generations back- 
ward, when it firſt became an object of a gener- 
ous police to provide for thoſe who were unable 
to provide for themſelves. In Antwerp there is 
little or no trade or manufactures. The inhabi- 
tants are religious to excels; for I avoid the odi- 
W ous and illiberal term ſuperſtitious; which the 
different ſe&s of Chriftians are ſo apt to beſtow 
on each other. They are remarkably-gay in their 
dreſs and equipage. The women, who ate of a 
ſmall ature, are delicate, neat, and beautiful; 
but, being almoſt excluded from ſociety, and 
taught only the internal management of their 
houſes and of their children, they are not ſo ſo- 
cial as the ladies of France and England. They 
are generally of a pale complexion, a circum- 
ſtange which is perhaps owing to their conſtant 
confinement in their houſes : Br they .never walk 
abroad or take any exerciſe, except upon Sunday 
evenings and public days, when they take the 
air in their carriages upon the grand ſtreet (call- 
ed the Rue la Mer) and covered canal, or in the 
environs of the citix .. an 
With regard to the wealth of Antwerp, it is 
computed to be ſuperiar to that of any city of 
6 Europe, 


9 7. 


ſtill owing to the Dutch, for money lent to the 
citizens of Antwerp, for the purpoſe of defray- 
ing the expence of a grand reception which 


hung 


duals are at their eaſe, and in great affluence. 


: tereſt, not exceeding two per cent. But it wil 


the ſubverſion of that infamous treaty, which 
robbed them of their natural rights.— 
ſuppoſe that this deſirable event is at any great 


- ſhould be ſhut up by a ſolemn treaty with one of 


the * will put the reins of Juſtice 3 in the | 
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* of 3 fize and numbers. Their money 
is lent out on foreign ſecurities, from two and 
an half, to four and an half, and five -per cent. 
e, they have veſted a great deal i in the bank 
nna. And it is a fact ot notoriety, that of the 
hole number of inhabitants of Antwerp, not one 
hole or petſon ſpends the intereſt of his money. 
Tho old mortgage, which is ſuppoſed to be 


they 1 0 to one of their princes, and which 

as a dead weight upon the trade of 
that cy” will appear, upon a fair ſtatement, 
to be nearly, if not wholly, diſcharged. - But 
ſtill the city owes large ſums in its corporate 
capacity, although, like the Hollanders, indivi- 


The public debt is rendered eaſy by a low in- 
never be reduced, nor even confined to its preſent 
amount, other wiſe than by the revival of commerce. 


This people look forward with wiſhful hopes 
towards 2 ene of commerce, and 


nnot al 


diſtance. It muſt needs be a mortifying reflecti· WW 
on to the firſt- power in Furope, that its power i 


the woakeſt ſtates in that quarter of the world, 
and many of its principal cities garriſoned by the 
troaps of a moderate Republic. The death of i 


bang 
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hands of a prince of great talents and, virtues, as 


well as of high ambition, formed by nature, 


and called by Providence, to render his domini- 
ons flouriſhing, and to make his people hap- 
py: He is now in the thirty-ſeventh year of 
his age; for his goodneſs and affability, admir- 
ed by all people, who are as anxiouſly impatient 
as loyalty will allow them to be, for the arrival 
of the happy hour of offering their voluntary al- 
legiance at his throne, © | 
Antwerp will enjoy advantages ſuperior to 
thoſe of any other country. The Scheld, a noble 
river, and which communicates with the Rhine, 
the Maeſe, and the Lys; a quick paſſage into 
the German ſea and the Britiſh channel; together 
with ſeveral excellent ports on the Adriatic ſea ; 
are ſuch forcible inſtruments in the hands of a 
powerful and political prince, as will enable him 
to participate largely in the commerce of both the 
= Eaſt and the Weſt, and to carry it on with pe- 
culiar advantage, —It will be the . intereſt of 
= England, as well as of France, to labour to di- 
vert the Emperor from ſuch ideas; becauſe the 
 Hollanders (on whoſe ruin the commerce of Au- 
ſtria muſt riſe) have been already at the ſummit 
of their political grandeur, and are now begin- 
ning to deſcend by a flow but conſtant motion, 
which will acquire additional velocity in its pro- 
greſs, and terminate only in the fall of the Re- 
public. This event will happen when the 
Dutch . Eaſt India mines are exhauſted, and 
the whole wealth of the United Provinces con- 
fined to a few individuals in the trading cities of 
Holland and Zealand. The rivality and a 
B 4 0 


1 nnr 1... 
of the Dutch trade and power are not to be 
dreaded ; they will fall of themſelves: but it 
may become a ſubje& of political enquiry, how 
far it may be judicious to manage the aſpiting 
ambition of a powerful nation, enjoying ſuch ca- 
pital local advantages as may enable them to 
raiſe up again the fabric of their ruined com- 
merce, and even to become one of the firſt mari- 
time powers in Europe. Should the navigation 
of the Scheld be revived, and its natural prero- 
595 „ reſtored; and ſhould the Emperor avail 
imſelf of all the advantages which encourage 
him to cultivate commerce, his dominions would 
be an ample field, to which thouſands from alt 
nations would migrate, with a certain proſpect 
of reaping a plentiful harveſt, |, 
I need not deſcribe Bruſſels, Being a ſeat of 
government, and the refidence of a court, it 
naturally encreaſes luxury, and various kinds, of 
vice. The once-opulent cities of Ghent and 
Bruges® are melancholy monuments of what they 
were. Oftend is well fituated for a ſmall ſea- port, 
and a neat but not an extenſive line of commerce, 
as the harbour is not only incapable of being 
_ enlarged for the reception of ſhips of burthen, 
but is of difficult and dangerous cgrels, as well as 
' acceſs. —[ ſhall write to you ſoon from ſome place 
in Flanders. | - 
N I am, &c. 


The inhabitants of theſe forlorn cities lately cleared and repaired the 

ſtreets, and decorated, by lime water and paint, thoſe places which, ſome 
© years ago, wore the melancholy appearance of deſertion, for the reception 
of the Emperor. This contrivance was well enough calculated to impreſs 
his Imperial Majeſty's mind with an idea of what thoſe cities had been, 
and were ſtill capable of being. | 
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LETTER II. 


To R — Wo Eq London. 
S.. Omer, the 25th June, 1999, : 
AVING determined to try the effects 
of the air of St. Omer, 1 came thither 
water from Bruſſels, through Ghent, Bruges, 
tend, Newport, and Dunkirk. The accommo- | 
ations in the barks, on the canals of Auſtrian 
landers, are infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of tlie 
rackſkuits of Holland, being confiderably la 
, with excellent apartments below for three K 
ral claſſes of paſſengers, and a ſhaded quarter- 
eck, with benches for them to ſit on, when'they 
ooſe to take the air. There is a good dinner 
voided for each apartment; and the company 
ay be accommodated with wines of different 
nds, tea, coffee, and Flemiſh beer. The price 
travelling, as well as the fare, is remarkably 
eap; and the beſt apartments are always filled 
ith good company. — At Dunkirk, I faw the in- 
mous pirate Cunningham, He has had the au- 
city, at this place, to inſult Lord Ferrers; 
hoſe noble mind treated him with a proper con- 
mpt. That nobleman had, in the courſe of 
nverfation, remarked, that there was a very 
terial diſtinction between the caſe of a riative of 
merica in arms againſt Britain, and that of a na- 
re of Britain in ſimilar circumſtances. bo 
gham, who is an Iriſhman, and who, of courſe, 
"= is alarmed at this doctrine, vowed, in Lord 
mpreſs rrers's preſence, that he would watch his move- 
deen ents; and that, if he could diſcover his yacht, 
ER he 


as have colonies of their own, would entertain 


. - liſh ſettlements might give countenance and pro- 


— ö a 
6 . 


6 rob 1N 
he would follow and ſink her, with all on 
board. 5 1 
This incident, with many others, bring my 

native country full into my view, and awaken 

the livelieſt concern for her preſent critical ſituati- 
nu. The amor patriæ is never ſo ſenſibly feit 
as in foreign countries. It is ſaid, I think, by 
the Duke of Rochefoucault, that abſence de- 
ſtroys weak paſſions, but encreaſes ſtrong; 26 
the wind extinguiſhes a candle, but blows up 

fire. If this be a juſt theory, I may take not a 

little credit to mylelf for my patriotiſm. 

The war between Great Britain and America 

is the general topic of converſation in all compa- 

nies on the continent. Foreigners ſeem as much 
intereſted in the iſſue of that conteſt, as the pat. 
ties principally concerned. Nine perſons in ten 

over all Spain, France, Brabant, Holland, and 

Germany, avow their wiſhes for ſucceſs and inde- 
pendency to the Britiſh American colonies, The 
different governments of theſe kingdoms and 
| fates are reſtrained from avowing ſentiments of 
the fame kind, only from motives of policy and 
temporary convenience.—It might, indeed, be 
naturally imagined, that ſuch European power: 


apprehenſions, that the independence of the Eng 


tection to a general revolution over all America; f 

and that the united influence and commerce oi i 

that hemiſphere might exclude from Afia ani p 

Africa, the maritime nations that at preſent enjo r. 

the trade of the word. But their idea is (if 1 maj fi 

judge of the ſentiments of courts from the " 
Vert 


5.” 
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on verſal voice of the people) that America will be 
able to reſiſt the authority and arms of Britain un- 
ny til both parties are exhauſted; by which meang 
en Britain muſt, of neceſſity, yield up her pretenſi- 
li- ons to ſovereignty over her colonies; ſoon be- 
elt come bankrupt; and thus loſe her weight in the 
by political ſcale of Europe: as, on the other hand, 
de- they are perſuaded, that North America will be 
as ſo weakened as, inſtead of annoying the Spaniſh, 
pa Portugueſe, Dutch, and French colonies in her 
3t 2 WF neighbourhood, to become dependent on the 
ſtates to which theſe colonies belong, | 
rica Ta imagine that Britain will relinquiſh her da- 
pa- minion over her American colonies, as long as 
uch the nation is capable of raifing ſupplies, would 
pat. be as abſurd as to ſuppoſe the Americans capable 
ten of long reſiſtance without foreign aid. But if 
and i this people ſhould hold aut even for the preſent 
nde. campaign, that aid would undoubtedly be afford- 
The WW. ed. Prejudices againſt Great Britain, and pre- 
and poſſeſſions in favour of America, will excite an 


enthuſiaſm in noble minds, and introduce a ſpi- 
| rit of chivalry, which will co-operate with the 
views and animate the exertions of policy in 
ſupporting the efforts of the Britiſh colonies, 
But ſhould the wealth of Great Britain, not- 
withſtanding the. difficulties ſhe will be forced to 


pro: encounter, prevail in this arduous conteſt ; the 
rica; forced ſubmiſſion of a numerous people, poſſeſſ- 
rce I ing ſo flouriſhing and extenſive a territory, would 
a an prove but a temporary ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
enj0/ ready to break out on the firſt favourable occa- 
| may {ion with redoubled fury, if their fidelity ſhould 
; un vot be conciliated by other means than thoſe of 
verli | ö fear: 


tions, whoſe tyranny would convince them, 


15 and her colonies. In this character, then, I pro- 
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fear: and, on the other hand, ſhould the colo- 
nies, aided by foreign powers, after a long and 
bloody Wende, ſhake off, what, in the“ lan- 
guage of reſentment and paſſion, they call the 


yoke of Britain, they would, in all probability, 
fall under the power of of ſome other nation or na- 


when too late, how little reaſon they had to wiſh 
for a ſeparation from the mother-country. 'The 
wiſdom and genius both of Great Britain and 
America ought, therefore, to be employed, not 
in forming plans of war, but in framing treaties 
of accommodation.—1 ſhall, for the "preſent, 
ſuppoſe myſelf called to the moſt important 

office with which ever mortal was dignified, that 
of arbiter of the differences between England 


e to the contending parties the Pellhwing 
terms of accommodation: 

: 1. To reviſe the acts of trade, on liberal, eon. 
ſtitutional, and political principles. 

2̃.. To confider Great Britain as the rag ma- 

gaꝛzine of American produce, and her univerſal 

agent in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 

3. To allow America to eſtabliſh manufuc 
tures ſuited to her various climates ; and the free 
exerciſe of trade within her own limits. 

4. To reftrain her navigation as heretofon 
and to confine her importations to the manufac- 
tures of the Britiſn dominions, and foreign goods 
directly from Britain. 

5. To comprehend, in the general regulation 
reſpecting North America, che Weſt India, Bu 


ä and Bermuda iſlands. 
| G To 


6. To repeal all laws impoſing taxes of any 


trade of the colonies with each other. 
5. To conſtitute in America a general govern- 
ment ſimilar to that of Ireland ; reſerving; to the. 
reſpeQive provinces and iflands legiſlative pow- 
ers, in certain caſes, and under certain limits, 

8. To eſtabliſh a Lord Lieutenant's court, war- 
office, navy office, boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, 


general courts of law, chancery, admiralty, and 
exchequer; all ſu bject to the reviſion of the Bri- 
tiſn government. hi 34 

9. To conter titles, honours, and affices on 
native Americans, and others reſiding in Ameri- 
ca, diſtinguiſhing thoſe perſons who have invari- 


tachment to the parent ſtate. N 

10. That a general act of indemnity be paſſed, 
extending to all perſons willing to take the bene- 
fit thereof, on or before a certain fixed day. 

11 That every eſtabliſnment, civil and mili- 
tary, in America, ſhall be ſupported by taxes 
and duties impoſed by her own parliament. 

12. That America ſhall bear the charges in- 
curred by Britain in the preſent conteſt, reckon- 
ing to a certain fixed day, as the date of the re- 
ſolution of independence. 


proportional part of the expence. | 
14. That a lord lieutenant ſhall be frequent- 
ly appointed, who ſhall be a native of Britain, en- 


Joying 
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kind in America, or reſtraining the internal 


and other departments of ſtate; together with: 


ably preſerved their loyalty to the king, and at · 7 


13. That of every war in which Great Britain 
may hereafter be engaged, America ſhall pay a 
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Joying high titles, and an independent fortune i in 
Britain. 

15 That native Atnericatis ſhall be competent 
to be appointed in all military places and tations, 
thoſe only being excepted, which muſt be filled 
by general officers. - 

16. That all regiments ſhall be removed from 
one place to another by rotation, as formerly; 
and recruited with natives of Europe, when it is 
their turn to go to America; but that all regi. 
ments on ſetvice in Ameriea ſhall be completed 
by American recruits, eſpecially before their em- 
barkation for Europe. 

17. That the Proteſtant ſhall be the eftabliſh: 
ed religion; but that there ſhall be an unlimited 
toleration of all religious ſects whatever. 

18. That ſuch Britiſh laws as concern the co- 
lonies, ſha!l be recognized and affirmed by a ge- 
neral act of the firſt parliament to be eld; in 
America; from which period, the Britiſh parlia- 
ment ſhall ceaſe to have power to create any new 
law to bind America; nor ſhall America have 
power, without the previous conſent of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, to introduce any law that ſhall 
abrogate, amend, or explain, any act whatever, 
already eſtabliſhed by the authority of the Britiſh 
parliament, and recogniſed by that of America. 

19. That the debts contracted by the Congreſs 
be made chargeable on the new government of 
America ; thoſe perſons and provinces being ex- 
empted from any part of this expence, who have 
continued well affected to the n of 


Britain. 
20. That 
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20. That the currency of gold and filver ſhall 
be reduced to the ſame value throughout the ſe. 
veral provinces and iſlands ; atid that the ex- 
change from Britain ſhall vary from Britiſh ſter- 
ling only according to the eſtimation of credit, 
, 4 ſuch circumſtances as may occaſion a fluctu- 
ation in the common occurrences of trade. | 
21 That to the titles of the king be added 
hat of North America.—-I hope it will not be 
thought an act of treaſon, with the moſt fubmif- 
five” loyalty, humbly to propoſe, that when 
North America ſhall be added to the titles of the 
overeign, the word France be omitted —His ' 
ajeſty's titles will then run thus, King of 
Great Britain, North America, and Ire-. 
land, &c.“ 1 

J ſhould now attempt to illuſtrate the wiſdſom 
well as juſtice of theſe arrangements; but I am 
fraid J have already exhauſted your patience. 
ive me leave only to obſerve, that the eſtabliſh- 
ent of a parliament, a court, a navy, an army, 
itles, departments of ſtate, and the other dif- 
inctions ſpecified, would have a natural tenden- 
y to introduce into America mutual jealouſies 
nd luxury. The political conſequences of theſe 
re obvious. They would contribute, more than 
ny ſcheme within the compaſs of human policy, 
o keep the colonies in a ſtate of ſubjection to the 
nother-country®, 7 


I am, &c, 


The ſubſtance of this letter was ſhewn, in October 1777 to a Princi» 
al American agent in Paris, who ſaid; that the ſyitem was too liberal to 


adopted by Great Britain, Ws 4 ; 
LETTER 
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LETTER Ill. 


To R— W—, Efq; London, 
| 1 Paris, the 1300 November, 1117, 
| SINCERELY lament the reſtraint which the 
p : preſent conjuncture of the affairs of America 
and Europe impoſes on our correſpondence, On 
the ſubje& of politics, which I know to be the 
favourite theme of my friend, I muſt write with 
caution and reſerve, Ihe affairs of America, 
have good reaſon to believe, are at preſent the 
grand object of deliberation in ſome of the lead. 
ing cabinets of Europe, however they may en. 
deavour-to throw a veil over their proceedings 
by ſpecious pretexts. I venture to write my 
ſentiments, for. the preſent, with ſome degree off 
freedom, becauſe this letter will be ſent by x 
private, ſafe, and unſuſpected hand. 

The: hoſtile ſentiments of F——e to Great 
Britain, ſhe will not, if I am not greatly de. 
ceived, much longer conceal, The antient rival 
of England has long been meditating the reduc- 
tion of Britiſh power. Her preparations are noy 
in great forwardneſs. She will ſoon commence 
hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh ſettlements both in 
the eaſt and weſt : but the ſtorm will fall firſt up 
on the eaſt ; for, in that part of the world, tht 
wiſe policy of France expects the ſureſt ſucceſs. 
I hope the epithet I have beſtowed on the po 
licy of a neighbouring and powerful kingdom, 
will not be offenſive to a mind ſo candid and J. 
beral as that of my friend, 4 | 
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It is not magnanimity, but madneſs, to un- 
der value the capacity of an enemy. A juſt eſti- 
mate alone; of the power you are called to op- 


pole, will enable you to oppoſe it with ſucceſs.— 


In truth, the adminiſtration of the kingdom to 
which I allude, make politics a ſcience, in which 
every nian muſt be a proficient, who expects to. 
riſe to preferment in the ſtate, Here ſtateſmen 
ſerve; as it were, a regular apprenticeſhip; for 
hot one man, of however high birth or fortune, 
is preferred to an important political ſtation, 
without having previouſly given proofs of ability 


— 


to fill it with propriety, in ſome ſubordinate ſta- 


tion. The power of the cabinet of France, to 
call to public offices all the genius and capacity of 
the kingdom, is one advantage manifeſtly ariſing 
from what is, in moſt reſpects, a great evil; I 
mean an abſolute government: whereas in Bri- 
tain—a country bleſſed with a free conſtitution 
powerful family connections; great wealth, 
which creates depetidents; and the capricious 
voice of the multitude; ſometimes puſh forward 
the ſtupid, the ignorant, the vain, ihto the higheſt 
offices. Hence the political exertions of France 
are conſtant and refined; while thoſe of England, 
hough frequently powerful, are yet often deſul- 
tory, and made, as it were, at random.—But the 
great advantage that an abſolute has over a free 
government, lies in the ſecrecy and expedition 
df all its operations. Curſe on the Courier de 
Europe]! That paper has done, does, and will 
ontinue to do more hurt to Britain, than a per- 
on reſiding in London can conceive, perhaps 
Ver. I. n more 


— 


It was the atriotic "Bay in the Britiſh par- 


can rebellion. The Duke of Richmond, the 


bodes nothing leſs than national miſery and ruin, 


downfall 3 


minority, to form erroneous opinions concerying 


merely from inveterate antipathy and vulga 


ties they have to encounter in a conteſt wit! 
France. — Amang theſe difficulties I reckon th 
virtues of the - preſent French monarch : who i 


to be; but a 5 humane, and juſt prince 
who is not attached to any object that can with 
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more than could be done b y fifty Bo troops. 


liament, circulated all over Europe, by the Cou- 
rier de I Europe, that invited and encouraged the 
enemies of Britain to join their aid to the Ameri. 


_ Earl of Shelburne, Mr. Fox, Col. Barre, with 
other patriots, are conſtantly expoſing the weak. 
neſs of the Britiſh- army and navy, and even re- 
preſenting them as much weaker than they in 
reality are. They give melancholy pictures of 
the decayed trade and agriculture of England; 
aggravate the diſcontents and diviſions of its in. 
| habitants,; and, on the whole, give ſuch a de. 
ſcription of the ſituation of their country, as fore 


What is this, but to halloo in the ears of the ene- 
mies of Britain Now 1s your time to effect out 


As the French are led, by the declamations of 


the ſtrength of Britain; ſo the Britiſh, withou! 
the excuſe of a ſimilar cauſe of deception, ant 


prejudice, entertain falſe notions of the difficul 


not that weak perſon he is generally. repreſent 


draw his attention from the affairs of { ſtate ſo-muc 
as for an hour, His views are invariably d 


rected to the happineſs of his people ; Which h 
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is ſolicitous to promote by the moſt effeftual 
means, however oppoſite they may be, in ſome 
- inſtances; to the prejudices and maxims of the 
French nation. In the choice of his miniſters, - 
he is guided ſolely by a regard to their capacity, 
knowledge, and probity ; regardleſs of rank, fa- 
mily, intereſt, or religion. He has removed 
from the police of Paris, into the marine depart- 
ment, the ableſt miniſter and moſt active genius 
of Europe, I mean M. de Sartine; from whoſe 
abilities, information, and perſeverance, our na- 
tion has every thing to fear; as his department 
extends not only to the eſtabliſhment. of a formi- 
dable matine, but alſo to the colonies-in the 
Faſt and Weſt Indies. | 7 

Count de Maurepas, the chancellor or prime 
miniſter, is rendered too infirm by age, to exe- 
cute his high office with activity; but he does it 
with precifion and integrity. He gave tlie 
ſtrongeſt proof of his patriotic virtue, in recom- 
mending for his aſſiſtant, as director general of 
the finances, a foreigner, a proteſtant, and a 
merchant, in Mr. Neckar : all of which charac- 
ters were inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſned maxims 
of the French government, and the ideas that 
were entertained that a prime miniſter of France 
muſt indiſpenſably'be a perſon of the higheſt rank 
and family. The mind of Lewis the X VIth was 
congenial with that of his miniſter: He burſt 
the bands of bigotry and national pride, over-rul- 
ed the prejudices, and ſtudied only the good of 
his people. What has not · England to dread © 
from the ambition of a rival-nation, governed by + 
ſuch a king? From a king, the tranſition is na. 

of c 
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tural to the repreſentative of a king: let me 
therefore now paſs on to the Britiſh Ambaſſador 


at this court. He is not popular with the Eng. 8 
liſh and French, becauſe he does not milapply x 
his time in entertainments and diſſipation 3 and a 
ſeems not to conſider it as any eſſential part of Ne 
the duty of an ambaſſador, to diſtinguiſt him- G 
ſelt by a ſplendor of equipage. The Americans WW. 
ſpeak of him with a ſourneſs which ſhews how A. 
much they dread his talents and virtues*. The WW .: 
views and arts of the Americans have been coun. al 
teracted at the court of Verfailles by the penetra. g 
tion and vigilance of Lord Stormont, with great. Wil 
erſucceſsthan they could have been perhaps by any in 


other nobleman in Britain. His manner and ad- 
dreſs in the common intercourſes of life, are in 
the higheſt degree polite and courtly: but his 


* . . ne 
deportment, when he appears in his official cha. b. 
racter, 1s diveſted of all foftneſs, and marked by Wi +j 
a rigid inflexibility, and even a commanding 0 
ſternneſs, which confounds the ſubtle courtiers le 
of this country, and renders all their attempts m 
to amuſe abortive. They ſay here, that it is evi- it 
dent my Lord Stormont was formed for public Wl ;, 
. 1 a m 
* This was conſpicuoue on a particular occaſion, wherein Dr. Franklin re 
and his adherents, ſhewed their diſappointment, by the eagerneſs with 

Which they publiſhed the correſpondence between Lord Stormont and him P- 
in 1777, concerning priſaners. Had the Britiſh ambaſſador condeſcended 1. 
to correſpond, in that capacity, with the American agent, the court of th 
Verſailles wodld have ſhewn equal eagerneſs in recognizing the agent in | 
his public character, and have left the court of Britain without any cauſe B 
of complaint, even if the king of France had acknowledged the indepen- f 
dency of America; the Engliſh amvaſſador having tacitly acknowledged a 
Dr. Franklin as the agent of America, as an independent ſtate :—and by w 
the ſame arguments; the partizans of America would have had a ues j 
and moſt powerful ground for cenſuring both the adminiſtration of Britais, ci 
and the conduct of its ambaſſador in France. | 41 
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buſineis at the courts of Germany. Unpopular' 

as Lord Stormont generally is in this city, he is 
univerſally reſpected on account of his Lg 
knowledge and his Ne It is a ſingular ſpec- 
tacle to behold an ambaſſador devoting his va. 
cant hours to the ſtudy of Roman and even 
Greek literature, Lord Stormont is remarkably 
attentive to every matter which concerns indivi- 
duals of his nation: fo that in all reſpects he diſ. 
charges the duties of his office; from which, in . 
all probability, he will ſoon be releaſed. He has 

the ſole merit of warding off the combination of 

France with America ſo long, and of courſe, the 

influence which ſuch a combination would natu- 

rally have on Spain, and perhaps other powers. 


A The city of Paris, and the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the French nation, have been deſcribed 
by thouſands of writers, and till continue to be 
e ſubject of endleſs (cribbling. It would there- = 


fore be, doubtleſs, a work of ſupererogation to 
lead you over ſo familiar ground, Yet as the 
numberleſs accounts which are given of Paris and 
its inhabitants, are in ſome inſtances contradicto- 
ry to each other, you may be at a loſs to deter- 
mine to which you ought to give credit. I have 
rode round the city of Paris on purpoſe to com- 
pare its extent with that of London; and I think 
it covers a ſpace not exceeding two third parts of 
that which is occupied by the Britiſh metropolis, 
But the height of the houſes, and the number of 


families, of the middling and inferior claſſes, ' 
i b which ſeverally inhabit each floor; and above all, 
4 the multitudes that are crowded together in the 
i 4th, 5th, 'and oth ſtories, do certainly prove be- 
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VJond a contradiction, that the city of Paris « 55 


don, where, whole houſes, on an average, 770 


ly cheap; the poverty of the lower people makes 


marked by travellers, that in France perſons of 


hundred louis d'ors a 


dine for little more than the half of my extrava- 


. with cavity and my —_— From the Reſtau- 
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tains a much larger number of people than 


occupied by five or fix per ons. Here we ought 
alſo to obſerve, that in London many thouſands 
of houſes are untenanted, a thing which is ſeldom 
found in Paris. Houſe- rent, all over France, 
and the common neceſſaries of life, are amazing- 


them œconomiſts; the habit of axconomy produ- 
ces contentment, and contentment is happineſs. 


I know not whether it has been generally re. 


the firſt condition, poſſeſſing titles, high hono. 
rary orders, and offices, are not aſhamed to ob- 
ſerve a parſi mony, which an Engliſh gentleman 
of very humble fortune, would very abſurdly 
bluſh Fl imitate. Paris is a place where a man 
of faſhion may, with credit and comfort, live | 
juſt in proportion to his income. You may live 
in the politeſt circles wi * fortune of only two 
I have often dined 
in a houſe called a Nur, where I have 
choſen two or three favourite articles,” out of a 
liſt half a yard in length, and had my choice of: 
dozen different wines. My whole repaſt coſt on. 
ly about eighteen pence: at the ſame time I have 
ſeen perſons of high rank, and dreſſed for court, 


gance. Your. table, napkins, plates, and co- 
vers, are clean and neat : you are not diſturbed 
either with noiſe or impertinence, but on the con- 
trary, attended to by thoſe who fit near you, 


rateur 
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rateur E will juſt ſtep in, for a little, to the cafy 
fee houſe, tt is eaſy to perceive, from the 
verſation of the French, that they are not dif 


: ed to forget their diſcomfityre in the'laſt war, nor 
che capture of their ſhips by the Engliſh before 
wy any declaration of hoſtilities, The American 
Vor is the great topic of difcourſs. _ Certainly, 

* Wi the countenance that is afforded . in France to the 

" WH American cauſe, tends to diminiſh that reverence | 


for crowned heads, that veneration for the grand 
monarque, which forms 4 very eſſential prin- * 
ciple in the French conſtitution. The cauſe 
of national and political liberty is now as 
freely difcuſſed in all coffee-houſes and ſocieties in 
Paris, as it is in the Britiſh ſenate, or at any cof- 
fee-houſe or. minority-aſſociation in England, 
The French government connives at this free- 
dom, without recollecting the well-known pro- 
verbial ſaying, Mutato nomine de te fabula nar- 
ratur. The word of the day is Delenda' eft 
Carthago. „ 
Thus much for politics. — Lou will no doubt 
expect that I ſhould explain the reaſon why I am 
now at Paris, inſtead of ſailing down the Red- 
ſea, or thence to the coaſt of India. The fact 
is, that when I came to this city, I found that 
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thought of, on account of the oppoſing monſoon, 
until the enſuing ſeaſon. I was at the ſame time 
confidently affured, that a ſhip would fail from 
LOrient in the month of September, by taking 
a paſſage in which, I might gain five months, 
befides other advantages which might aſſiſt my 
inveſtigations, the object of which I have alrea- 


the paſſage by the Arabian gulph was not to be 
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4 hinted to you-in a former letter. But i Was 
ed by the | armateurs, or ſhips huſbands, 
time to time, and. it was but a few days 
We. ; 295 that I got matters finally ſettled with them. 
© Tſhall leave Paris the day after to-morrow. ; The 
true cauſe af delaying the Eaſt India ſhips of this 
kingdom beyond the time firſt fixed for their 
ſailing, is the uncertainty of peace or War, 
and the expedition ng. out for India from 
| Breſt, conſiſting of ſeven fail of the line and four 
- thouſand regular troops, under the command of 
Count D'Eflaign. My mind is filled with me- 
lancholy preſages concerning the olject of this 

armament: Iam alarmed on my own account as 
vell * on that of my country. 


We have the honour to be, bee. 


Mr. P—, in L'Orient. 
 Hennebon, Fanuary I, 1778. 
1 HAVE received the favour of your letter, and 
thank you for having taken the trouble to 
give orders about my trunk. Ihis will be de- 
livered to you by my ſervant, who will bring li- 
ther ſuch letters as may have come to your hands 
this morning. I have punctually obeyed your 
laſt injunction, but my ſervant has forgot to 
bring the mineral water.. 
Lou, Sir, are one of the few perſons from 


whom I have received civilities ſince I came to 
L'Orient; 
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Lorient; and you may believe that I fee] your 
podneſs the more ſenfibly on that account. 1 
have lately, got a hint, which I confeſs did nok E 
wholly ſurpriſe me ; 1 was prepated for it by un 
handſome treatment on the very firſt hour of my p 
arrival in L?Orient.—A treatment to which I ne- 
ver in my life had been accuſtomed, very natu- 
rally led me to ſuſpe& that ſomething was going 
forward which could not well. bear the light. 
My curioſity was excited by that ſuſpicious cau- 
tion and coolneſs, of which I found myſelf, the 
object in the company. of men whom I had never 
offended, and to whom I could be obnoxious 
only becauſe 1 was a Britiſh ſubje&.—lI do moſt 
heartily deſpiſe the idea of ſuſpicion ;, but I will 
never abandon that affection and loyalty which I 
owe to my - country and prince, unleſs by un- 
avoidable circumſtances I ſhall become the adopt- 
ed ſubject of a foreign ſtate. - 

This nation is yet on terms of amity with that 
to which I belong. While I ſojourn hergy ex- 
pending my fortune, I am entitled to common 
civility : but if, inſtead of the well-known polite- 
neſs of France, I meet with nothing but indig- - 
nities and outrage, I am not to learn that the 
wiſe policy of civilized nations has provided an 
eſtabliſhment, whoſe ſacred function is to procure 
for their ſubjects reſiding in foreign nations, re- 
drefs of paſt grievances, and ſecurity againſt fu- 
ure. To this eſtabliſhment I confeſs I have 
deen, while in L'Orient for the firſt time in my 
ife, obliged to reſort; and this I did, not clan- 
deſtinely, but in the face of the world. —If in 
the courſe of a neceſſary narrative I have touched 

. 63 (as upon 


1 


_ 4 $. that matter was not of my own ſeeking 2 it was 
; * not the conſequence of a prying curioſity; it was 
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upon any matter that may have given any offence, 


obtruded upon me in a very untandforme and dif. 
' agreeable manner. As to opinions deliyertd in 
tze freedom of converſation and focial intercourſe; 
- . for theſe E hope I need not make any apology, 
| Here I plead the common practice of the coun- 
try, and eſpecially the practice of L Orient; 
where ſurmiſes ſuited to the wiſhes of its inha- 

bitants, are induftrioufly propagated as facts; 

and where a manifeft partiality Foot tn with un- 

© bounded freedom, not only with truth, but with 
inſtitutions univerſally deemed eſſential to the 
proſperity of political, and inſeparable from the 
exiſtence of commercial ſocieties.— If the letters 
of individuals (under the ſolemn ſeal which all 
ſtates have fanctified) are not ſacred in public 
offices, the intereſts of commerce are injured, 
and national faith"ſhaken, if not deftroyed : It 
any unjuſtifiable freedoth. has been taken with 
my private correſpondence, I ſhall repreſent it in 
an 15 letter to the reprefentative of the ſove- 
teign of my nation. Guilty minds alone are 
fearful, Even without the protection of the 

Britith ambaſſador, I ſhould not apprehend any 
injuſtice in France. I would confidently Jook 
_ for juſtice, and eaſily obtain it. The police of 
this nation is excellent, and is mph exer- 
ciſed in favour of all who know how to . avail 
themſelves of it, whatever be their country ot 
their rank in life. Nevertheleſs, I can clearly 
perceive that individuals in this province arc 
guilty of manifold acts of injuſtice to my ms" 
| Theſe 
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Verſailles. I hope I am a good eitizen of the 
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Theſe men are, in my humble opinion, enemies 


to the proſperity of France, England, and Am. 
rica, as well as to the general tranquility of Eu. 
rope. From the origin of the preſent unhappy — 
conteſt, I eafily foreſaw the evils which' dere 


likely tö ariſe from wrong information and poi. 
tical faction. I wiſhed for an honourable, libe- 

ral, and conſtitutional accommodation between 

the branches of the ſame rank, the ſubjects of. 
the ſame crown, poſſeſſing the ſame civil and re- 
ligious principles, the mutual ſupport of each 


other; but whoſe public proſperity and private 


happineſs, - unfortunately for both, have excited 
the envy of other nations. My conduct has uni- 
formly been agreeable to theſe ſentiments ; ſen- 
timents in a Britiſh ſubject, ch I am perſuad- 
ed would find approbation even in the court of 
world; but at the ſame time, I profeſs what 1 
feel, a moſt cordial predilection for my native 
country. I have often, Sir, had occaſion to 
admire your prudent caution with regard to pub- 
lic affairs: for whether in complete to your 
gueſt, or from whatever other cauſe, your re- 
et ve on political fubjeQs in my company, has 
hitherto made it a queſtion with me, to which 
fide your wiſhes incline : neither have I ever en- 
deavoured to diſcover them. My ſentiments [ 
have never concealed, and I hope I need not be 
aſhamed to avow them. It becomes a Britiſh 
ſubje& to hold in abhorrence the conduct of ſuch 
perſons as clandeftinely furniſh the means of 
protracting an unnatural and inhuman rebellion, 
which depopulates other countries without en- 
7 ; riching 
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. riching their own, and which may in its conſe- 
| quences be productive of the moſt ſerious evils 

f ͤ Ac. 
If your civilities to a ſtranger are conſtrued il. 
liberally by contracted minds, I ſhall deeply re- 
gret my want of reſolution to reſiſt the polite in. 
© . vitation of M. and Madame P——, of . whoſe 
bo 8 I ſhall retain a lively ſenſe as long as [ 
Wich theſe ſentiments, Sir, I give you leave 
to exhibit them wherever and on whatever oc- 
caſion you may think proper. 43 


we ] have the honour, &c. 
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LETTER F. 
To R— W—, Eſq. 

„ FOuks Nontz, 3d January, 1118. 
T prohibition is withdrawn, and private 
ſhips are permitted to take out the uſual 
documents, (what we call clearances) for India. 
I have fixed upon my cabin, and prepared the 
neceſſary accommodations for ſea. The ſhip is 
ready, and we are eager to embrace the firſt fair 
wind to depart; yet, having previouſly conſult- 
ed the armateur, I ne to hazard a jour- 
ney to Rennes, which is the capital of Bretagne, 
in order to meet a gentleman from Bourdeaux, 
to whom I am to commit the. cuſtody of my laſt 


letters to Great Britain ; and I have cha 
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the expence of twenty miles extraordinary, to 
take this great commercial city in my way, __ 
ln my excurſions through various countries, 

I have br the firſt time been treated with incivili- 
ty at L'Orient, in the kingdom of France, where, 
of all parts of the world, incivility was leaſt to be 
expected. But the airy, genius of France, in the 
full career of politeneſs, 1s not inattentive to the 
dictates of political -wifdom. - 1 


L'Orient, Nantz, and Dunkirk, of all the 
ports of France, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed for an 
attachment to the American cauſe, and a zeal- 
ous oppoſition to that of Britain. The people 
of the American frigates (the Raleigh and Al- 
fred) that failed lately from L' Orient, knew me, 
and could not be cluaded that the place of my 
deſtination was India. They gave ſuch an ac- 
count of me to their agents, that I ſoon became 
an object of ſufpicion, and all my motions were 
watched with the ſtricteſt vigilance. 

On the fifteenth of November I obtained his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's mandamus, counter- 
ſigned by his miniſter of ſtate, the Count de 
Vergennes, for permiſſion © To paſs free and 
without moleſtation to L'Orient, in order that I 
might there embark for India.” After my arriv- 
al at L'Orient, M. L'Avayſſe, a merchant, 'for 
whom J had left a letter, called upon me, and 
we walked together into the port. He aſked if 
I had been to wait on the principal officers ? J 
mort el had not; and at the ſame time 
made an apology for this part of my conduct. 
M. L'A——e faid, we 3 e houſe 
of the Commiſſary of marine, and ĩt will be pro- 


per 
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per to call upon him. I replied, with all 1 
N if the ji be n i We 
tered, the Commiſſary was iaviſible, and we 
left our names. Next morning, accompanied by 
= M. A——r—d, who Was A ſo A 4 of 
L'Orient, and a French gentleman, M. Boutet, 
captain of a ſhip, 1 waited a ſecond time on the 
 Commiſſary, who received us in his office. On 
my being preſented to him as an Engliſh gentle: 
man going to India by the firſt ſhip, he aſked, 
with great rudeneſs, if that was the Engliſhmar 
that had walked intothe port yeſterday, and was 
ſuſpected of not having had any introduction to 
any. perſon in the place? M. A——r=—d ther 
ſet the Commiſſary right, with regard to this mat. 
ter, very diſtinctly. The Commiſſary next aſk- 
ed, if Monſieur had a permiſhon to embark? 
He was anſwered in the affirmative, and th: 
king's mandamus was laid before him, counter. 
ſigned by the Count de Vergennes. The man. 
ner in which the Commiſſary had received me 
ceaſed to amaze me, when I beheld the contemp! 
with which he treated his royal maſter's figns 
ture. If Monſieur,” faid he, has no othe 
permiſſion, I ſhall not ſuffer him to embark n 
any ſhip from L'Orient,” We took leave 0 
this menu officier, and waited on M. del: 
Vigne, the commandant of the port, who re 
ceived me with all the politeneſs of a French get 
tleman. I alſo waited on M. Fremicourt com 
mandant of the town, who received me with grei 
politeneſs. After all theſe ceremonies were ove, 
M. A——r—d4, with his uſual goodneſs, ut 
dertook to write to his brother-in-law, M. 
| Vincent 
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Vincent, of Paris, to ſolicit a paſſport for me. 
from M. de Sartine. I judged it prudent to ſe- 
cond Mr. Vincent's” application, which 1 
did by writing an exact {tate of my caſe to the 
Lord Viſcount Stormont, the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of Verſailles. © This ftep I 1 
thought abſolutely neceſſary : for I had been re- 
reſented by the Americans, as a member of the 
legiſlature of Grenada, as a principal officer of 
his Britannic Majeſty's cuſtoms, and on the 
whole, as a perſon who could not in truth be 
bound for India. In the mean time, Mr. Vin- 
cent's application to the juſtice of M. de Sartine, 
was alone ſufficient for my purpoſe. I obtained, 
without difficulty, the deſired paſſport. 

In my letter to Lord Stormont, which wore 
the complexion of a complaiat, I togk care to . 
intermix with the detail I gave his Lordſhip, 
but in an indirect manner, ſeveral particulars 
which it was of more importance to my nation 
that his Lordſhip ſhould know, than. the diffi- 
culties 1 had to encounter before I ſhould be per- 
I gave his Lord- 
ſhip an idea of the underhand work that was go- 
ing forward in that port, and an account of the 
military ſtores that were put on board of ſhips 
bound for America, Whether theſe hints were 
thought ſufficient grounds for any enquiry on 
the part of Lord r or whether that vi- 
gilant and able miniſter had pot been apprized of 
ne circumſtances I thought it my duty to com- 
municate before I took the liberty of writing to 
im, I do not know > but this I know, that 
from the moment the Commiſlary of marine wes 

= | informed, 


friends at L'Orient began to be uneaſy about my 
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informed, that I had wrote to the Britiſh am. 
baſſador, he became more particular than ever in 
his enquiries concerning me, my deſtination, 
connections, &c. inſomuch, that ſome of my 


ſafety. I was at that time at Hennebon, far the 
ſake of air and health; and 29 apprehenſive 
that the jealouſy and reſentment of the Commil. 
ſary might attempt ſome miſchief againſt the 
gentleman with whom I lived, I judged it 155 . 
to communicate to him what Born y of t eff 
og that were entertained of me; and at the 
ame time, by a declaration of his innocence, 
which was founded in the ſtricteſt truth, to vin. 
dicate his character from any aſperſions that might 
be thrown upon it on my account. A copy of 
this letter, which J here incloſe, will give you 
an idea of my conduct on that occaſion. You wil 
think it, perhaps, rather bold; but in all proba. 
bility it has . the means of preſerving 
me from the greateſt inſults, the general conſe- 
quences, in ſituations ſimilar to mine, of betray- 
ing any ſymptoms cf apprehenſion. Even now, 
Iam not, after all that is paſſed, certain that | 
ſhall be permitted to purſue my voyage to Indi 
from this country. I found this doubt on the 
probability that the court of Verſailles will foon 
come to an open rupture with that of London: 
and this probability I infer from facts, from de 
clarations, from general appearances, and from 
my - intercourſe with perſons of this nation, 4 
well as agents of America. a. 
The Eaſt India expedition is ſuſpended only 
for a ſeaſon, The force that was deſtined 7 
AFG 2 
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tack the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt, will be 
ſent, in the irt place, to ſupport the Americans. 
Eleven veſſels are now loaded, and have proba- 
bly failed from IL. Orient and Nantz for Boſton, 
having on board heavy artillery, ammunition, 
cloathing, ſalt, and proviſions. The American 
ſhips were conducted, with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
by a French frigate, until they were clear of the 
bay of Biſcay. 

The treaty on foot between Mr. Franklin and 
the court of France, is for an alliance offenſive and 
defenſive. On the one hand it is propoſed, that 
France ſhall ſupport the independence of North 
America; and on the other, that America ſhall 
yield up to France the excluſive trade of the 
fourteen provinces, the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Maryland. I have learned ftill farther, by a 
frigate which arrived at L'Orient on the 17th of 
laſt month from Pondicherry and L'Iſle de France, 
that a treaty has been concluded between a Mon- 
ſieur St. Lubin on the part of France, and the 
celebrated Hyder Ally Cawn, the powerful and 
inveterate enemy of the Nabob of Arcot and the 
Engliſh. The object of this confederacy is the 
invaſion of the Carnatic, the emancipation of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
in Aſia of the commerce and influence of France. 
The French mean to ſend out this ſeaſon only 
eight hundred recruits in private ſhips, to carry 
beſides coals, ſtores, and ammunition : and all 
this is only preparatory to the grand operations of 
the enſuing year, which will be conducted by 
General Bellecombe and the Count D'Eſtaign. 
A very fine frigate, called La Sartine, in com- 
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pliment to the miniſter of the marine department, 
who is the ſoul of the cabinet, and the grand pro- 
jector of all ſchemes in this nation, failed from 
Bourdeaux about twelve or fifteen months ago, 
filled with great and ſmall arms, ammunition, 
and other ſtores, cloathing, and ſome merchan- 
dize, under the direction of Monfieur de St. 
Lubin, who has been on the Malabar coaſt, and 
ſucceeded on the principal object of his miſſion. 
As the port and town of L'Orient have an ex- 
cluſive right to receive all imports eaſtward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, on condition of paying 
five per cent. indult on the groſs ſale (which is 
made in the king's warehouſes) beſides the uſual 
duties; ſo they have not hitherto participated in 
the trade of the Weſt. But as there 1s not any 
expreſs ſtipulation againft the weſtern imports, 
they are now endeavouring to engage the Ame- 
Ticans'to trade chiefly with them; and their en- 
deavours are likely to prove ſucceſsful. 
The merchants of Nantz (whichenjoys a com- 
munication with the beautiful river Loire, which 
falls into the ocean near the bottom of the bay 
of Biſcay, and which is navigable, as well as 
many of its branches, even to the interior parts 
of the kingdom) behold the rivality of L'Orient 
with evident ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent. lt is remarkable, that the city of Nantz 
has always been the moſt forward in France, to 
enter into, and ſupport meaſures hoſtile to Bri- 
tain.” In the year 1744, the merchants of Nantz 
were the engine which moved the Preter- 
der to urge his claim to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain ; they furniſhed him with arms, ammuniti- 
| on, 
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on, money, and ſhipping for the purpoſe of tranſ- 


" porting him and his adherents to Scotland ; and 
a entered into a moſt enlarged plan, in order to fa- 
* your. his views. They have, in like manner, 
&, been uncommonly zealous and active in ſupport- 
1 ing the pretenſions of the Americans, and in ſup- 
t. plying all their wants. 
nd The city of Nantz is large, healthy, popu- 
lous, commodious in the higheſt degree for com- 
4 merce, as J have already obſerved, and remark- 
of ly pleaſant by means of the Loire. Ships of 
ng a mercantile burthen, and in any numbers, 
is can enter the river, and come up to the city. I 
aal conceive the navigation of the Loire to be per- 
in fectly ſecure for about thirty miles; nor is it de- 
ny fended, as far as I can learn, any more than the 
ts, MW city of Nantz, by any regular fortifications. 


L'Orient is not only ſtrongly defended by the 
fortreſs of port Lewis, at the entrance of the har- 
bour, and by ſeveral batteries on the oppoſite 
point, but alſo by others which protect the inner 

harbour; beſides that the city itſelf is a regular 
fortification. The houſes of L'Orient, its ſtreets, 
and the appearance of its inhabitants, who, not- 
withſtanding its ſmall compaſs, are ſaid to 


ir amount to twenty thouſand ſouls, exhibit a moſt 
\n. ſtriking proof of the mighty advantages of com- 
it; merce. Indeed, I have conſtantly been able to 


judge of the excellence or defects of any civil 

conſtitution, as well as of the virtue or corrupti- 
on of thoſe in power, in any country, by the firſt 

1 of the people, the ſtreets, and the 
ouſes. e 
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This will, in all probability, be the laſt letter 


you will receive from me in Europe, As lam 
certain that your kindeſt wiſhes accompany me, 
ſo you may be aſſured that my heart makes a 
ſuitable return of the warmeſt affection for you, 
and that I ſhall rejoice in every account that! 1 
forms me of your happineſs. 


* 


Adieu. 


CST TSR VL 

The Right honourable Lord N——h, 
Alt Sea, 12th May, 1778; 
by the way of St. Helens. 
ARIOUS circumſtances haye' concurred to 
furniſh me with means of information con- 
cerning the political intereſts of Britain, as well 
as the views of other nations, her ſecret enemies. 
J have the ſatisfaction of being perſuaded, that 
laſt winter, I communicated to Ga ambaſſador at 
Paris, ſome hints which were of public impor- 
tance. | alſo endeavoured, through indire& 
channels, to convey others to adminiftration at 
home. I was then waiting for a paſſage to India 
at L'Oriert, where, as well as at neighbouring 
ports, I diſcovered tranſactions, inimical in the 
higheſt degree to England, which I thought it 
my duty to lay before government. Among 
other things, I mentioned a piece of ſecret in- 


telligence, which was brought in December laſt 
to 


* 
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to L'Orient, from the Iſle of France, by a fri- 
gate of war, the Conſolante. It was, that the 
Chevalier de Lubin had concluded a treaty with 
Hyder Ally Cawn, to which the Rajah of Tan- 
jore had acceded. The reaſons which incline me 
to give credit to this report, will not, perhaps, 
be thought light or trifling by your Lordſhip. 

I am enabled, by chance, to explain to your 
Lordſhip, the myſterious character and firuation 
of M. St. Lubin, and for this J am indebted to 
a fellow paſſenger, who formerly held an office of 
truſt in the civil ſervice of the late French Eaſt 
India Company, and fince, in that of the crown 

a man of character; who has good proſpects, and 
poſſeſſes the beſt means of information. 

M. St. Lubin is a perſon without any viſible 
fortune, who, by a long unſettled reſidence in 
India, has acquired an uncommon knowledge of 
the cuſtoms, manners, policy, trade, language, 
© ſituations, and diſpoſitions of the ſeveral powers 
Jof that country, both native and European. 
From the ſtation of a private ſoldier in Mauriti- 
us, by genius, activity, addreſs, fluency of 
ſneech, and withal a conſiderable ſhare of aſſur- 
ance, he has riſen to his preſent eminence. He 
ingratiated himſelf very much with ſome of the 
directors of the late Eaſt India Company; and 
ſince the ſuſpenſion of their charter, he has ac- 
quired the —— and confidence of M. de Sar- 
tine in ſo high a degree, that if his abilities had 
not been thought more uſefully employed in a 
walk of life not ſo public, he would have been 
appointed to the government of Pondicherry: 
this would have afforded a ſurpriſing ſpectacle to 
D 3 the 
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the governor of the Iſle of France, who a fey 
years ago freated M. St. Lubin in a very dif- 
graceful manner, on ſuſpicion of his being too 
much in the confidence of the Engliſh. He has 
lately been dignified with a military order, and 
is now inveſted with the ſole directiot of two 
large trading ſhips on the coaſt of Malabar, where 
his addreſs, his knowledge, and his ready acceſs 
to Hyder Ally and the Maratta tribes, are very 
likely to attain the obje& of his employers, the 
re- eſtabliſnment of their trade, and the reſump. 
tion of their charter. The political ſyſtem re. 
lative to India, of the Duke of Choiſeul, is ap- 
| Parently the preſent ſyſtem of France, as well as 
of Britain: it is intended to reſerve the territo- 
rial property in the hands of the crown; at the 
ſame time to give every poſſible encouragement 
to the Company as merchants, in a line ſuited 
to their education, profeſſion, and capacity. 

Monſieur de Sartine is, doubtleſs, the moſt 
ſubtle, temporizing, and active politician in the 


French adminiſtration, and promiſes to procure i 


ſtability in one department of ſtate or other, 


After the example of the Duke of Choiſeul, he 


diſcovers the firſt mercantile geniuſes in the city 
of Paris, and avails himſelf of their ability and 
experience. He is now concerting with them 
meaſures, as conducive to the intereſts of his own 
nation, as they are ſubverſive of thoſe of Britain. 
Your Lordſhip's judgment, informed by an inter. 
courſe with perſons acquainted with the local and 


political circumſtances of Hindoſtan, wil} direct the 


meaſures moſt likely to counteract the n 
. 0 
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of M. de Sartine, and to fruſtrate the views of a 
ſtate extremely ambitious of the trade of India, 
and jealous of the influence which Great Britain 
has eſtabliſhed in that quarter of the world. But 
here your Lordſhip has many obſtacles to en- 


counter, in the unabating reſentment of Hyder 


Ally Cawn, who conceives the power of Britain 
to be the only obſtruction in his career to abſolute 
dominion in the: Decan ; and the awakened ambi- 
tion of a nominal king“ bearing royalty in fetters, 
and mortified by the humiliating condition to 
which he 1s reduced, but who had hitherto want- 
ed reſolution to reject the unworthy terms on 
which he held his ſovereignty, or ſo much as to 
avow a wiſn for his emancipation. | 
Your Lordſhip will alſo be led to confider how 
far it 1s conſiſtent with ſound policy to ſecure, 
without extending, the territorial acquiſitions of 
Britain in Hindoſtan; and how neceſſary it is to 
counterbalance the influence of ambitious rivals, 
who will, no doubt, be induſtrious to alienate 
the affections of the natives from the Engliſh, 
and to ſhake their confidence in Britiſtr faith. 
It will farther become an object of political con- 
fideration, whether jt will be wiſdom to commit 
the chief native power, into the hands of one 
mild, juſt, and firm prince, in whoſe friend- 
ſhip and gratitude you may ſafely confide; or, 
by dividing the power of the Carnatic $ among 


various petty pretenders to ſovereignty, to render 


them all equally ambitious, jealous, and depend- 
ent; dupes to the artifices of divers European 


® Rajah of Tanjore. 
$ This alludes only to the Carnatic and the kingdom of Tanjore. 


* 
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agents, who will flatter each of them with pro- 
miſes of protection and uncontrolled dominion. 
This, my Lord, is a queſtion, the ſolution of 
which will diffuſe its influence to the Ganges, 
Guzarat, and Malabar : and in order to ſolve it, 
dit will be neceſſary previouſly to make the follow- 
ing inquiries: 1ſt. Have the nation and com- 
pany, conjunctly or ſeparately, experienced ho- 
nour, fidelity, and friendſhip in any of the Aſi- 
atic princes? 2d. Have they had cauſe ro ſuſpe& 
any prince in Aſia of treachery? 3d. Have the 
Engliſh nation and company adhered inviolably 
to their engagements with Eaſtern princes? 4th. 
Have the Company, or their agents, committed 
actions which may have looſened the bands of 
friendſhip, deſtroyed the confidence of the 
princes of the Eaſt, and withdrawn the affecti- 
ons of the people? 5th. Can any future act of 
the Company regain and ſecure the confidence of 
Afiatic princes, and the affections of their ſubjects? 
th. Is the faith of government (conſidered as 
diſtinct from the company) yet entire in the 
Eaſt ? 7th. May not the interference of govern- 
ment, by a rigid adminiftration of juſtice, - 
reſtore the influence of the Engliſh name, and re- 
eſtabliſh the Company in the confidence and 
eſteem of the princes and people of Hindoſtan ? 
8th. Have not the Europeans greater reaſon to 
expect the benefits of commerce, juſtice, and 
protection, from a juſt, mild, and humane prince, 
than from an uſurper, political, bold, and am- 
bitious; but ignorant of the laus, and a ſtranger 
to the Fun of commerce P for, let it be ſeri- 


ouſly conſidered, that the whole government of 
the 
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the Decan muſt fall into the hands of Hyder 
Ally Cawn, if it is wreſted on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel from the legal ſovereign of the Carna- 
tic. th. Are not the territorial revenues in In- 
dia, with other manifold advantages reſulting 
therefrom to the Engliſh nation, capable, under 
prudent management, of contributing largely to 
the extinction of the national debt? It would 
be ſufficient that it ſhould reduce it to that quan- 
tum which, by dividing a reaſonable intereſt, and 
ſecuring public credit, would add ſtrength to the 
nation, by attaching rich individuals to govern- 
ment, and by inviting them to commit their for- 
tunes into the public funds. 

| The preſent, my Lord, is a period big with 
important events in the two extremes of the 
globe. Hitherto the power of arms which ac- 
quired, hath alſo ſecured European influence in 
Afia, But the natives being now inſtructed in 
the uſe of arms and the art of war, a permanent 
influence among them is to be expected only 
from a mild and wiſe ſyſtem of politics, founded 
like the original, inſtitutions of India, on virtue 
and juſtice®, The tyrannical ſyſtem eſtabliſhed 
in Aſia by adventurers from that diviſion of the 
world which is falſely conſidered as being the 
fartheſt advanced in refinement and humanity, 
muſt be exploded; a ſpirit of commercial liberty 
muſt ſucceed, whoſe mild and beneficial influ- 
ence will gradually baniſh all ideas of deſpotiſm 
from European breaſts, and diſpel of courſe that 


The Indians have now become leſs virtuous than they were formerly, 
from their intercourſe with Europeans, who forced them to practiſe the 


arts of deceit for their own preſervation. 


melancholy, 
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melancholy, diftruſt and apprehenſion, which un- 
fortunately have ſo long hung over the minds of 
the gentle natives of the Eaſt. — There is not in 
the world a people naturally more virtuous, more 


tractable and docile, or capable of arriving at 


greater perfection in thoſe arts which give elaſti- 
city to the ſprings of commerce, than thoſe 
over whom the Engliſh Eaſt India Company 
have extended their dominion in Afia, 
Pardon, my Lord, this digreſſion—this Letter 
will, in all probability, releaſe your 'Lordſhip 
from the intruſions of a ſpeculative correſpond- 
ent, whoſe talents bear no-proportion to his love 
of his country, but who nevertheleſs wiſhes to 


contribute his mite to its aggrandizement, by 
laying theſe ideas before the Britiſh miniſter. 


I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


| LETTER VII. 
To J-—— T | ——, Eſq; London. 


A1. Sea, May 17, 1778. 

lat. 27. S. long. 15. W. from Paris. 
HAVE already taken an opportunity of ſend- 
ing you two letters by the Queen, bound for 
St. Helena. A favourable wind has continued 
that ſhip in our company longer than we expect- 
ed, and has enabled me to add a third. On re- 
peruſing the copy of a letter which I ſent under 


your cover to Lord N——, I have n 
the 
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the omiſſion of ſeveral material circumſtances, 
tending to create great ſuſpicions of the | hoſtile 
views of France in Afia, which, if they ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful, would . be fatal to the Engliſh 
Eaſt India Company, detrimental to the Britiſh 
nation, and ruinous to their firm and faithful 
friend and ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic. The 
Sartine of 800 tons, mounting 3o guns, is more 
elegant, and has more accommodations than, any 
ſhip belonging to France. In this veſſel M. St. 
Lubin frequently entertains Hyder Ally, the prin- 
cipal Maratta chiefs, and other Malabar princes, 
in ſtate; exhibiting on thoſe occaſions, the ſeveral 
colours of the Maratta and India nations, provid- 
ed for this purpoſe in the city of Bourdeaux. 
The Chevalier carried out ſome merchandiſe with 
him, as well to ſerve for a blind, as to ſupply im- 
mediate neceſſaries. The bulk of his lading 
conſiſts in arms and ammunition of all kinds, pro- 
per both for fortifications and the field. He is fo 
much in the good graces of Hyder, that the 


French flag is often diſplayed by that prince over 


the walls of Mangalore, his principal fortreſs. 
The maſters of the ſhips under the direction of 


St, Lubin, have orders to pay implicit obedience 
to all his commands. They are perfectly unac- 


quainted with his plans and purpoſes. In the 
mean time, they are impatient of their inacti- 
vity, which diſappoints their views of private 
trade, : 


* 


bears marks of high diſtinction, even a N = 
and, 


It is ſaid, that St. Lubin, on ſome public occaſions, 


1 
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band.—I commit theſe additional facts to your 

diſcretion, if they ſhall appear as important to you 
as they do to me, you will communicate them, 


I remain as uſual, &c. &c. 


— JOY | 4 
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Mt Sea, in the ſhip Briſſen, 3 June, 1778. 
THE laft letter which I had the honour to 
addreſs to my fair friend, was dated at Ma- 
deira, 15th March, the day on which | te-em- 
barked to purſue my voyage to India. In that 
letter, I gave you an account of the ſevere illneſs 
under which 1 laboured, when in the Bay of Biſcay, 
for the ſpace of nineteen days, without any very 
ſenſible intermiffion; of the happy and rapid 
effe& of that hoſpitality, for which the Britiſh 
merchants in that iſland are eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed; of the kind and unremitted attention of cap- 
tain de Cheſeaux of the Briſſon; and of the good- 
neſs of my honeſt fellow-paſſenger, the reverend 
Mr. Y——e. | 
Contrary winds, continued calms, and croſs 
currents, have made our paſſage from the day 
of re-embarkation at Madeira to this moment, 
very long and tedious. We are now ſtanding for 
the Cape of Good Hope, which may be reckoned 
more than half, and leſs than two-thirds, of the 
outward paſſage to India: a computation which is 
reſerved 


board appear to me to be good and ſkilful ſea- 
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reverſed in the homeward on account of 
that circuit which the trade-winds render as ne- 
ceſſary in the eaſtern as in the weſtern ſeas with- 
in the tropics.— As we are likely ſoon to have a 
week's refreſhment among the Mynheers and 
Hottentots, I ſhall occafionally drink a glaſs of 
pure Conſtantia to the health of my abſent friend. 
Our paſſage has not hitherto mens any 
vecurrences that could yield amuſement to m 

fair relation: if it had, I ſhould have felt a very 
ſenſible pleaſure in reciting them. Our ſhip is 
eaſy; but rather a flow than a faſt ſailer. Whe- 
ther it be, that her dimenſions between decks 


have been ſuited to the fize of the pedple 


of the country to which ſhe belongs, or whe- 
ther it be the effect of a ridiculous parſimony, 
there is not in the ſhip a cabbin which is not too 
low for my moderate ſtature by fome inches: 
ſo that | cannot ſtand or walk upright, am de- 
prived of uſeful exercife, and in conſtant danger 
of breaking. my head or 'my neck. In the 
midſt of the inconveniencies attending this de- 
preſſed ſtate of exiſtence, I find ſome alleviation 
of my ſufferings, in the afſiduous kindneſs of 
the captain, who labours inceſſantly to make 
the paſſage comfortable. He has, naturally, 
a good and feeling heart, and I am pevfuaded is 
a man of untainted probity and honour, His 
principal officers, following the example of their 
captain, honour me with marks of diftinguiſhed 


reſpe&; for which civilittes, I am indebted, no 


doubt, to the owners and Armateurs, my friends 
Meſſrs. A—d and V——t. Alt the officers on 


men. 


ſubſiſtence ſince I left Madeira. 
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men. Inſtead of the ſpacious apartment that was 


fitted up for me at L'Orient, I enjoy the council- 
chamber alone, where a very handſome and com- 


modious cott is ſuſpended for me, in which I en- 


joy at night pure air; ſo that I have occaſion to 


uſe my original cabbin only for the purpoſes of 
writing and dreſſing. In ſuch circumſtances, I 


ouzht not to murmur at little ſubjects of diſcon- 
tent; but on the contrary, ehearfully to comply 


with the cuſtoms and habits of ſo kind a people. 


hut it muſt be allowed, the proviſions, which 

are abundantly plentiful, are not of the beft 
quality; the cookery too is very bad; but the 
bread, paſtry, and vermicelli ſoup, are excellent, 
The 122 are ſo old, that hungry bull: dogs 
would find it a labour to tear the fowls in pieces. 
The hams are rotten: the ſalted beef old and 
hard, and every thing proper for human food, 
boiled to rags, and covered with naſtineſs. What 
heterogeneous and nauſeous compounds of pork, 


beef, geeſe, ducks, fowls, tripe, fiſh, bread, 


cabbag-, onions, greaſe, &c.! Theſe ingredients 


are boiled up together into a mixture, to which 


they give the name of ſoup. Their ragouts and 
fauces are made up of oil, vinegar, and garlic. 
Sometimes a roaſted duck or a lean mutton chop, 
reſcued from a load of nauſeous ſauces, is preſent- 
ed in compliment to me and Mr. Y—e. But 
omlets of not very freſh eggs (for they have been 
on board now five months) have been my chief 
The captain, 
Mr. Y—e, and { breakfaſt and ſup apart in the 
round houſe. We dine in the grande chambre, 


with the ſix ſenior officers, the ſurgeon, * 
| a | rlar 
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friar as chaplain, two more paſſengers, and the 


midſhipmen in rotation, I have not expended a 


bottle of the _ liquor * I came on board, 
ra, 


having my own claret, ma 
each ot the beſt quality.— To many 
diſagreeable to me, the French are reconciled 

habit; nor do I reproach that people with what 


cuſtom has rendered familiar to them, and even 


pleaſant; but were I to undertake another voy- 


age trom France, my preſent experience would 
teach me how to make it very comfortable; 


vided that 1 could find a ſecond Captain de Che- 
ſeaux, who, at the ſame time that he treats every 
individual committed to his charge as maſter of 
the Briſſon, with the greateſt humanity and ten- 
derneſs, is ſcrupulouſly juſt, and attentive to the 
intereſts of his employers, and the ſucceſs of the 


voyage. Habit, which reconciles a French taſte. 


to the moſt nauſeous viands, and which works 
lo many other miracles, has made the v 


familiar to my fingers, and rendered ſcribbling 


the darling amuſement of my ſedentary life. It 


yields that ſolitary kind of diſſipation which is, 
at this time, the beſt ſuited both to my ſituation 


and diſpoſition; and which, by contributing to 
diſpel = impending clouds of ſorrow, conſoles 
ind brightens upthe mind. I frequently make ex- 
curfions into the ample field of politics. On this 
lubje&, I have taken the liberty to tranſmit ſome 
ideas to the ableſt ſtateſmen in Britain: the oſ- 
tenſible miniſter, but who, in too many inſtances, 
does not direct, but obey. 


and old brandy, 
things very 


— 


doubt not but our ſhip's company may, 


from my conſtant reading and writing, like the 
people 
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people of LOrient, think me a perſon of great 
importance. may ſilently conjecture what 
matters are produced by all theſe writings. But 
on all theſe ſubjects I am reſerved, not only with 
them, but even with my companion, Mr. 
Y—e; who, by the way, will never diſturb 
me by any-impertinent enquiries, for he has not 
a grain of political curioſity in his conſtitution. -[ 
now and then ſay, that this is a fortunate diſpo- 
ſition; it chables a man to kill time, and eaſily 
reconciles him to confinement.—A propos, Cap- 
tain de Cheſeaux has a ſmall but well-choſen 
library : I have read it all over. Among other 
books, I found three quarto volumes of the ma- 
rine ordinances of France, the 'works of Abbe 
Raynal, Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Vertot, and Mar- 
montel .— Another thing comfortable in our little 
ſociety, is that without violating official diſtance, 
and that reſerve which is naturally impoſed by ſupe- 
riority of ftation, the officers are polite, eaſy and 
happily united with one another in great intima- 
cy and friendſhip ; inta which the captain enters 
with a familiarity which conciliates their affection, 
without diminiſhing their reſpect. F 
That you may not have any excuſe for writing 
ſhort letters, I ſhall make little difficulty in de- 
manding full anſwers to the queries which you 
will find ſubjoined to this. 1 he letters I wrote 
to you before my departure from Port Lewis, 
thoſe from Madeira, and the length of the preſent 
give me an undoubted claim as a creditor, exclu- 


fively of the pretenſions of affinity and friend- 


ſhip. I was juſt going to conclude my letter; 


but I will ſtrengthen my claim as a creditor, by 
making 


— p 3 
. 


- 


to become ſuperſtitious or a nun. I know your 
good ſenſe, and that your mind is not one of the 
weakeſt : but the air of a religious manſion is 
infectious, and the zeal. of devotees great, and 


ſometimes wonderfully ſucceſsful. . By way of 
illuſtrating the truth of this poſition, I will tell 


you the following ſtory, with which, in reality, 
I ſhall cloſe this long epiſt lle. 
When | was at the town of Aire, in Artois, 


one of the brothers of the Engliſh Franciſcan 
_ convent, an honeſt jolly Yorkſhireman, conduct- 
el me to the ſhop of a Monſieur Collins, to get 


my watch repaired, I found Mr. Collins a native 
of London, above fourſcore years old, making 
a hard ſhift, by mending watches, to ſupport 
himſelf and a family, conſiſting of two ſtrapping 
daughters. His fight had greatly - failed him, 


as well as all the other means of ſubſiſtence and 
| comfort, except his memory, his induſtry, and? 


his religion. As he was a converſible man, I 
found not a little entertainment in his company; 
and particularly, in his relations of many curious 
anecdates and various events, which had occurred 
in the province of Artois in the courſe of above 
fifty years. At length he introduced his favourite 
topic, that of religion, which led him to relate 


the hiſtory of his life, Being by profeſſion a 


clock and watch maker, and defirous of improv- 
ing himſelf in the external branch of his art, he 
went over to Paris, where he refided for a con- 
ſiderable time: On his return home, he became 


acquainted with ſame 4 the Engliſh * | 
", 


Vol. I © | 
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making it yet a little longer. Remember, 
my fair couſin, one of my laſt injunctions, not 
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St. Omer; Aber prevailed on him to.  Gjoum 
_ - amongſt them for ſore weeks ; in which time 
| | "they converted him from the Proteſtant to the 
_ - Romiſh' faith. He thereupon reſolved to bid 
adieu to his native country, took up his abode 
in that in which he was a ſtranger, ſwore fealty 
ey and married. His wife is dead. By 
in his profeſſion, and by the ſmall . 

— of his two —. hters, he * a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence for his family; and in the midſt of 
poverty, and 8 of years, ſup- 
ports « ehearfulneſs by the ſtrength of religion. 
After aku in vain, to convert me to his 
religion by s, the good old time- teller got 
: 3 Tad taking a ſmall book from a ſhelf oyer his 
4 | Head; ede 3 me to read that. It was a ſmall 
0 treatiſe on the — = = ik Proteſtants 

and Papiſts, com in iſn tongue b 

FE late rhe s of 2 an n in St. Omer. , 
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LETTER M 


| Mei A——4* and Son, of La Rochelle; 
per the Count DArtois. 2 a. 


| Or beard the ſhip Briffon, W the 
e coaſt of Ceylon, 3 Auguſt, 1778. 
1 HAvE bern ſo oſten deceived by judging 
charitably of the actions of mankind, that 
have almoſt become 2 convert to that ſyſtem of 


| eee 1 xr 
philoſophy 


* 


to do ſo. Concern 
nature, IT 
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philoſophy which derives every thin that men 
do, or ſay, or feel, from the princ ple of felf- 


love. I was happy, gentlemen, in exp 7 | 
you, on all occaſions, the ng 75 the Kind 


treatment I received in 19 paſſage on board 
your ſhip the Briſſon; you will not 1 tea- 


5 dily imagine that I would alter my tone without 


reaſon, I fincerely | ment that I have occafion 
for the dignity of human 
deeply regret that it is in ble to 
diſtinguiſh W profeſſions | m marks 
of real frien 


On the 4th of July, T had the W to 


diſcover that the Briſſon was a priſon, and cap- 
tain de Chefeaux i its vigilant keeper. 1 found, 
farther, that the chains of two Britiſh ſubjects 


had been forged i in LOrient. It was not a ſtu- 
por, but the very favourable opinion I had con- 
ceived of this keeper, that prevented my feeling 


the fetters that were imperceptibly fitted to my 
legs and arms. I app! 


ment of thoſe Hiberal orders to detain me and my 
fellow-paſſenger i in this priſon, at firft : but after 
having lived in the greateſt friendſhip and j inti- 


ve the political conceal- 


macy for five months, ſtill to attempt ta continue 
the deluſion, even when the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Foul-Point m Madagaſcar, could no longer 
be held out to deceive us, was not more unge- 


nerous than it was ridiculous. Would not 
_ captain's conduct have been more worthy of 


praiſe, if he had frankly expreſſed a concern, that 
the inſtructions of the Con miffary Gonet, ' under 
the influence of two or three American ſhip-mad- | 
ters, and other agents at L'Orient, had laid him 
„ under 
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under. an unpleaſant injunction? Then his pri- 
ſoners would have treated Gonet as a pitiful rep. 
tile, and thanked the captain for his candour. 
But we ſhould have thought ſill more highly 
of his amiable qualities, if he had ſuffered us to 
take exerciſe, air, and other, refreſhments, at 
the Cape, along with all his people, and his 
other paſſengers, as he did at Madeira. There 
is ſurely a diſcretionary power lodged with maſ- 
ters of ſhips, as to the proper and neceſſary 
places of refreſhment ; the health, the, lives of 
the paſſengers and crews of ſhips, often depend on 
the will of the Captain, who may either confine 
them on ſhip-board, or ſet them, for a time, on the 
falutary ſhore. For my own part, I muſt ſay, the 
rigor of the maſter of the Briſſon, was to me 
very unſeaſonable; for I had been a valetudinarian 
during the whole voyage; and lately felt. ſymp- 
toms of the ſea-ſcurvy, which is curable only by 
land air, and land exerciſe. My companion, the 
Rev. Mr. , and myſelf, beheld all the paſ- 
ſengers, officers, and crew, pepple of all nations, 
complexions, ſets, and languages, refreſhing 
and amuſing. themſelves on the delicious Ifle of 
Bourbon, while we, like two criminals, were con- 
fined to. the ſhip, which, by the: way, rode at 
anchor at that very point of view, whence engi- 
neers could make their obſervations with the 
greateſt advantage. But the truth is, there was 
not room for obſervations of any importance—a 
parcei of ſcattered houſes, erected without form 
or regularity on banks of ſand, without any 
ane" fortifications 
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fortifications, or troops to protect them.—lt 
was probable the weakneſs of St. Paul's & ; Wa 45,95 
was the great object of concealment. . 

During the time we' continued in this nabe ö 
which was ſeven days, we were exhibited as a 
ſpectacle to numerous viſitants from ſhore, as if 

we had been monſters confined in a cage, or 

in à priſon: but it Is juſtice n 
that thoſe viſitants brought many eee 3 
of whieh we were in dreadful neceſſity. 80 

It was ſome time before I found out bar ſtate 
of captivity; buthaving diſcovered our difagreea- 
ble Gevation; I immediately determined to bring 
M. de Cheſraitit to an eclairciſſement; 'As he. 
came on board that evening with ſome company; 
to ſup and ſleep, I aſked him, at ſupper, if the 
ſhip was to fail t6-morrow,- as T had heard ſhe 
was? Yes.—Do you go on ſhore to-morrow? Yes, 
Will you have the goodneſs to order 
one of your boats to put me on ſhore?” 
After a wild ſtare, which IT returned“ I cannot 
allow you to go on ſhore, and I am ſurpriſed 
that a gentleman of your good ſenſe ſhould 4 alk 
that liberty.“ ! For what Reale am I particolars 
—— from going on ſhore, when all my 
ellow-paſſengers, French, Italians, Jeſuits, In- 
dians, and even your bill of laing! recruits, have 
had that indulgence 2 Becauſe you 210 ah 
Engliſhman.”—* Is there 4 war between Eng- 
land and France?“ No.“ Have I cominitted' 
any crime on board? “ No ! Sir, no! but 1 
did endeavour © obtain leave for you; and faid 


6 12474 were pt fe ri inn. +6] 
11 16 18 be J a ' E wi chat 
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15 . 17. N 
that you was fick; but it was refufed. 
I know now that 1 am your, priſoner, although. 
1 12855 candour w tell me {6 before. I am 
that privilege in a French colony, which 
would not have been denied to me in New: Zea- 
laps. or atagonia.”. From that moment my 
tivity lat heavy vn me, lengthening each day 
to the Jace of a month, see, me more 
and more from my captain, ene 027 Je 
began to repied axeny; gals Ir e 41 
K ech aps my N is without. any 
Ju, foundation. 545 Ae een perhaps, 
coͤnſulted my ee detter by donexaling / 
than he would have done by diſcovering! my un- 
fortunate ſituation. —Whether is it better that 
forewarned of approaching ills, we ſhould ftretch' 
all the; nerves of fortitude, and ſternly prepare 
to e them with frmneſs; or thut, re- 
gardleſs of to- morrow, we ſhould graſp at the 
ee to-day ? This j is the grand queſtion 
7 — is agitated between fvig and epicurean phi. 
lofaphers. :. The ſyſtem of the former inſpires a 
nphle equanimity, but at the ſame time mars the; 
enjoyment. of , gay and ſocial pleaſare -: that of 
the latter; ſteeps us for a moment. in rivers uf 
pleaſure, but leaves us, diffolved into weakneſs, 
ee y to adyverſe fortune. Yet the eon- 
ſtitution . nature ſeems to favour. this'laſt 
ſyltem; for we are not ſo mach diſpoſed. to 
Prepare een er as to expect ee 


wwe peach ass in Me FG Urn- UB 
Maa never is, but always to be bleſt. 4 
In favour ef the ſume ſy ſtem ey farther be 
unged, that Providence covers futurity, and all 
its 


paſſige eo Bourbon, fills me with "regret, 


that of the author. : 
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ies evils, with a thick and i e veil, as 
"i 0 ent the proſpect of lucceedi :forrow: 
ring the enpoyment of preſent ure. 
Thos; cen. ren ou ſet that I um a genet- 
ous adverſary, having endeavoitted in this man- 
ner do pleud the cauſe of M de Cheſeaux againft 
my own preſent. feelings. The uncertain conclu- 


 flons of vain philoſophy, however, I ſudmit eo 


tie correction vf ſublimer doctrines *. 
are ſo well underſtood by Meſſrs. A — d. 

Whatever — may ſcel, forthe: te. 
ſent, towards M. deCheſtays, I think it juſtice 
0 him to repeat, oti this occaſion; chat look 
upon Him as a careful and vigilant marimer, cau- 
tious, pethaps to timidity ; from friend{bip as 
well as dry, anxious to promote the intereſts bf 


his empleyers; und that the ſingular and con- 


ſtarrt — which he paid to me during the 
that 1 | 

cttihot iti all reſpects think fo well of him as Idid. 

ien g de vate dh en! om nene or 

ſity Ponllicherry, 0 
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1 u at we⸗ are Roger 
in bis they enn ak r Pouch T] Ty... bar being, 


/* Til me bes writer to the pare of tbe Ken, —. and 


to 


7 Aera 
to our ine! 

ſnip· board, as we had been on former occafions, 

by the ſeverity of our captain, we conſoled our- 

—— firm confidence en cd pc 
humanity and juſtice. 

Our long W ee l quarter- 
deck, has rendered us ardently — of li- 


have —_— from your Excellency's virtue ye- 
ſterday. Be pleaſed, Sir, to indulge us with. 
the liberty of. ſtating thoſe ſacred —— which 
intitle us to your Excellency's protection. 


e ee endet {IOrient, onthe avth. 


| day of January laſt, your ſovereign. and ours 
were on terms of peace and frierid{hip., If the 
influence of policy or of ambition, controlling the 
diſpoſitions of two princes naturally juſt, gener 
ous, and humane, has impelled them to the com- 


mencement of mutual hoſtilities; the faith of 


either ſovereign pledged to the individual ſub- 
jects of the other, ought not to be violated. 1 
had the permiſſion, Sir, of the court of Fran 
to make a contract with the armateurs, for a 


ſage to — and a contract for that pur- | 


poſe was accordingly made and ratified. Why 
ſhould this contract, without any caſus fœderis 


on my part, be broken? Nay, why ſhould the 


ſanction of the majeſty of France, be irreverently 

accounted as nothing? 
Me have heard, with regret, various reports 
that hoſtilities are already begun in Hindoſtan. 
We hope that thoſe reports ate pretnature. But 
be that as it may, we beg leave to obſerve to 


n that in the preſent ſituation of 


Affairs, 


teſſible mortification, detained on 


berty. That firſt of all bleſſings, ve expected to 


A oe © wy ted 
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affairs, we do not defire to enter within the gates 
of Pondicherry. What we aſk, is, that wemay” 
be furniſhed with your Excellency's F to 
the extremity of the territory of that ſettlement; 
with a ſmall veſſel to carry our baggage, and 
with en and bearers fo. . 5 00 NM. 
. os 29. N 2 ” 
| beg leaye a gain to bout ene 4 
5 aiſtreſſng fitaari6ri,” to the protecti 
on of, thoſe virtues which have recommended 
your Ex xcellency, both as a ſoldier and as an ad 
miniſtrator of juſtice, to the confidence of your 
e and the affections of your . 


mw 


We have the honour to be, kee. &e. 


ps It may not be im r to ;nfornt 
Excellency, that Mr. pop chaplain 55 b 
g N of Calcutta; and Mr. —_— 
his honour, that he holds no ent, 

| chil or 88 under the c India 


company. 


LETTER XI. 
Jo General Bellecombe. | 
On beard the Pintade frigate, is the read of 
- Pondicherry, 9 Hug: 1778. 


N ILLING as we' are to withdraw, for a 
moment, your Excellency's attention from 

the e n Which now occupy You. 
| mind, 


OT 


8 — ——⅞— — 


rand your Excellency of the application which 


they are 


months, 


8 yur rea; Melliedrs, les deux lettres que 
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ne confinement Lg ktrülde br to 


— 


we had the honour to make to you on'the 7th. 

nt. etter in wg” that application 

„made, "has.doubtleſs,, ſome. LG fable | 
means or other, eſcap« your 1 1 notite, 15 
n ve neglected to ho. 
5 rility, and. 222 | 
are do charaGeriftic of ths french Hation( ay” 
* from humanity and btayery. 
3 mit us, Sir hy to 5 yout Excellen. 
; panfult ulnels of. imprilonmegr at ſea, 
Aer an | uninterrup 1 confinenieht of five: 
and AE W yards of the place for 
a But if we may not be 


. OI; * 


— — 
oO”. 


er we were deſtin« 


Q_ > 5 


allowed the liberty of going directly to the 712 
| n 


d it not be ually juſt arid 
e to reſeaſe us from this of © captivity, 
to permit us to prbeged to 15 _ 


| 


q colvay $.-. F ; 
| > 2 We have the he honour tbe ef 1 


** 
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Copy of General Bellecormbe' s.anGrer to the two 
—foregoing Letters. 


vous Wave fait I honneur de 1 'ecrire, Je 
conmvis tous les deſagremens de vot tibn 
kg me fait le plus de peine, el de ne pou- 
dir vic; Fadoucir dans ce moment. fe nay pie 

| youlu 


- 
=. - 
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naa vous Jaiffer ſur un vaiſſcau, qui alloit 
comb deux dle votre natiom; ce qui mn. 
determine à vous faire ſur la Pintade;: ow'! 
jay donn des ordres pour que vous fuſſiem bien 
traits. | Je ne puis point vous faire deſeendre 
dans une ville qui va etre aifligẽe, et j; ay les 
raiſons tres fottes pour mempeehet que! yous ne 
vous rendriez 3 Madras. Si vous peſez bien 
toutes ces conſideratid na, MeScurs, vous ver- 
rez qu'il ne mꝰeſt pas poſſible de pouvoir faire 
mieum qu at que jay fait pour vous. Sitot que 
leg eirconſtances pourront le permettre, ſoiez 
trez perſuade, que je Tefal tres empre de vous 


fournir les moyens pour vous e à votre 
r 
deſtination, | | 


«48 27 * . a2, no TRIfy 4 Fi” J N 
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HAVE gereited, geucefnög, the the let“ 
tefs WRich Wu Hawe done tre tlie Honcuut 'th write 
to me. e ok ee of your" 
ſttfations” by HA L gtctreſt Pain "Hat 
ifs bot, tt Prag nr In dy pot 
wa, it. 1 od; TOS bart Yo u on 5 


ſhip thet Was N A 1575 thöle of 
1 nation, t het to put 
Wu on hore the 1 Ae! Nabe 00 
orders that yo alt De well” tested. 1 mot 


_ you into a town that is on the point of being 
beſieged ; 
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— 4 T have the ſtrongeſt reaſois 
going to Madras. If han will well 
Ko 4 ele e bee, gentlemen; you vil 
ſee — is not poſſible for me to do more for 
you than I have done. As ſoon as circumftancey 
ſhall- permit, be perfectly aſſured, that I vil 
be forward to furniſn you with the means of 
3 che REI whither you we deſtined. 


1 have the honour to be, ber 
beleeant, 


1 1 
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LETTER XIII. 


Monſieur Launay, Ie of France. 


'On board the Lintade, Peri Lewis, Harbour, 
23d Ofober, 1775 


PH E character in which we preſent ourſelves 

requires an explanation, becauſe we ap- 
preend, it is altogether ſingular ; and in modem 
times, among de vilized nations, without exan- 
ple. We are treated as priſoners without being 
nominated ſuch ; and as 3 0 250 though ve 
are not chargeal i 45 ed with the. con 
miſſion of any . voyage from 
L Orient to Tondieherry by the Briflon, on boar! 
of which we were paſſengers, | though accom: 
pliſhed by that ſhip | on the 5th of Auguſt, is ſi 


unaccompliſhed by us. Thus and. we OT 
} 
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it neceſſary to fortify the mind of General Bril- 
lane againſt the falſe impreſſions of conjecture 
and miſrepreſentation : and in order to do this, 
we take the earlieſt opportunity of addrefling 
you, Sir, and communicating the great out-lines 
of our ſingular fituation, which your goodneſs, 
we doubt not, will immediately lay before the 
TT 11770 
Under the protection of the government of 
France, we embarked in the Briſſon, on the 27th 
of January laſt, deſcribed as Britiſh ſubjects 
bound for Pondicherry, and having our names 
enrolled as paſſengers in the ſhip's diſpatches: 
an act which was accompanied with uncommon 
circumſtances, and which, were it neceflary, 
would ſerve to authenticate, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, the ſolemnity of the protection with which 
we were favoured. The ſacred protection thus 
pledged for -our ſecurity, cannot in juſtice or 
good faith be withdrawn on account of any ſub- 
ſequent act of national hoſtility. Theſe, and 
ther confiderations, we ſubmitted to the juſtice 
and magnanimity of General Bellecombe, who, 
e belieye, from the tenor of his polite letter in 
anſwer to us, did not mean to violate the faith 
of his court, by detaining us in a ſtate of captivity 
or a longer period than the critical ſtate of his 
government at that time led him to think prudent 
ind neceſſary. © i 
The Briſſon having been taken into the ſervice 
f the King, we were removed, under the deno- 
ination of Engliſh priſoners of war, into the 
gate Pintade ; where, ſince the 8th of Auguſt, 
fe have been expoſed to the greateſt, as well as 
. #26 Ws the 
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the moſt unexampled -hardfhips. We wer 
threatened not only with the dangers of e 
able, but with the terrors of voluntary hip 
wreck: our commander declaring, upon hi 
_ "honour, that rather than be taken by any fhip 
of leſs force than one of the line, he would hloy 
her up with his own hand: although he had not 
= nite to fave either himſelf, by crew, or his 
Priſoners. With ſuch menaces conſtantly heli 
up to our view, all the corivenienties of lit 
would doubtleſs have bean inſufficient to rende 
us happy; but inſtead of enjoying ſuch comfort, 
we were chilled with rains pouring into our con. 
| fined cabbins through the parched ſeams of a 
apparent wreck ; deſtroyed by vermin, and cot 
rupted by naſtineſs; and labouring, as we do nov, 
under a malady which baffles all the power o 
medicine, the ſea ſcurvy accompanied with bil, 
the natural conſequence of a nine months voyage 
whereof we were even months and an half at ſeg 
without onee treading on the earth In ou 
word, Sir, our healths, and moſt probably ou 
15 lives, depend on an immediate relaxation of on 
preſent ſufferin gs 
Me have thus, Sir, taken the liberty to gin 
you a brief account of this unexpected viſit t0 
the Ile of France; arid we flatter ourſelves, thi 
the unhappy flame which has been kindled h 
the policy and ambition of princes, will not cot 
ſume thoſe ſacred feelings of humanity, which 
in the midſt of public conteſts, afford an a 
to private diftreſs. 


We have the 6 to FN &c. &. 
LE T TE 
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General the Chevalier de la 


Brillane. e 
From priſon in Port Lewis, Me of France, 
e cafe Zoth Oclober, 1778. 
FROM M. Launay, who did us the honour 
to viſit us this morning, we have learned 
that it was your Excellency's pleaſure to tranſport 
us to France in the ſhip Favori, the latter end 
of next month. We readily conceive, that with 
every diſpoſition which belongs to humaniiy 
and juſtice, your Excellency, in the honourable 
diſcharge of the important truſt with which the 
confidence of your ſovereign hath inveſted you, 
is guided ſolely WS aro of natiohal policy. 
If, therefore, we ſhould be ſo fortunate as to 
convince your Excellency that the intereſts of 
France could not poſſibly be affected by our en- 
largement, we are confident that your generoſity 
would not hefitate one moment to releaſe us 
from a ſtate of confinement, ſo prejudicial at once 
to our health and our intereſt. 
| We declare upon our honour, Sir, which we 
hold ſacred, that Mr. Y—e neither holds, nor 
defires to hold, any other office in India than that 
of chaplain to the prefidency of Calcutta; and 
that Mr. —— is not, as has been repreſented, 
a member of the Supreme Council in Bengal, 
nor holds any office, civil or military, under the 
crown of , Great Britain, the Engliſh Eaft India 
Company,or any prince of Aſia: and that his only 
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object is ta purſue the buſineſs of commerce as a 
rivate merchant in India. | 

Having thus taken the liberty of laying before 
your Excellency our fituation, we have pre. 
ſumed to expreſs a wiſh, that, if it ſhould not in. 
terfere in any degree with your political views, 
we may be permitted to embrace the firſt oppor. 
tunity that may offer, of going either to the 
Cape of Good Hope, or Batavia, 


We have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


\ 


LETTERS XV. -, 
Governeur de la Brillane's anſwer to the foregoin 
Letter, received on the morning of the 31 
of October. 


A Meſſieurs — & Y—e, a la Tour. 


J A regu, Meſſieurs, la lettre que vous 
m' avez fait l'honneur de m'ecrire.— Je ſuis 
fachẽ que les circonſtances m'obligent de vous 
faire paſſer en Europe ; mais le commandant de 
Madras m'a eclaire fr la conduite que je devois 
tenir avec vous. Le capitaine du Sartine $'em- 
barque avec confiance à Bombay, ſur un vaiſſeau 
Anglois. Il avoit avec lui fon contre-maitre. 
Ils ſont arrive a Madras en pleine paix, ou on 
les a detent priſonnieres, contre les droits du 
gens. Ils ſe ſortirent deguiſes pour ſes ſauvez. 
Le capitaine du Sartine a gagne Pondicherry: le 
contre-maitre a ete arretẽ et emmene a Madras; ce 


qui a cauſẽ vos malheurs, et forcs Monſieur de 
Bellecombe 
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Bellecombe de vous faire venir ici. II ſeroit 
inutile de vous dire ce que vous avez vu, que les 
droits les plus ſacres ont etẽ violes, et que ſans 
aucun declaration de guerre, les poſſeſſions Fran- 
poiſes de l' Inde ont etẽ attaques. Je ſuis donc 
force de vous faire paſſer en Europe; mais je 
vous donnerai en àttendant tous les ſecours qui 
dependeront de moi, pendant votre ſejour ici; 
vous n'avez que les faire connoitre à Meſſieurs 
du Launey, et rien ne vous ſera refule. 


Jay Phonneur, &. 
1 Le Chevalier de Guiran la Brillane. 


TRANSLATION. 


I HAVE received; gentlemen; the letter 
which you have done .me the honour of writing 
to me. I am very ſorry that circumſtances ob- 
lige me to ſend you to Europe, but the gover- 
nor general of Madras has taught me how [I 
ought to conduct myſelf towards you. The cap- 
tain of the Sartine, truſting to the. good-faith of 
the Engliſh; - went on board a ſhip of that nation 
at Bombay, He had along with him his quar- 
ter-maſter; They arrived at Madras in profound 
peace, where they, were: detained priſoners con- 
trarily to the law of nations; and made their eſ- 
cape in diſguiſe; in order to ſave their lives. 
The captain of the Sartine reached Pondicherry : 
the quarter-maſter was taken; and ſent back to 
Madras. Theſe are the circumſtances which ard 

Vol. I ; Xo the, 
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the cauſe of your misfortunes, and which have 
conſtrained M. de Bellecombe to ſend you hither 
It would be needleſs to repeat to you. what you 
have ſeen; that the moſt ſacred rights have been 
violated, and that an attack has been made on the 
French ſettlements in India, without any declara- 
tion of war. I am, therefore, under the neceſſi- 
ty of ſending you to Europe. In the mean time, 
I ſhall give you every ſuccour in my power, as 
long as you remain in this place: you have only 
to make your, wants known to Meſlts. Launay, 
and nothing will be retuſed you. 


ag | Thave the honour, &c. 
LETTER XVI. 
 Meſirs, A d and Son, Rochelle. 


From the town priſon of Port Lewis, 

Ile of France, 1th November, 1778. 

IM letter which I fend along with this, cat. 

ries me into the road of Pondicherry. | 
ſhall now trouble you. with a recital of the in. 

jaſtice and cruelties I have been forced to ſuffer 

ſince; a great part of which is owing to the difin- 

genuity, not to uſe an harſher expreſſion, of cap- 

| tain de Chefeaux, and the reft to Commiſſary 

Gonet of LOrient, Being refuſed leave to pur- 
ſue our courſe to Madras, either by land or wa- 
ter, we were removrd, on the evening of the 

8 e eighth 
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eighth of Auguſt, without any previous notice, 
from the Briſſon to the Pintade, a frigate armed 
en flute. On the 13th this ſhip was ordered on 
aſervice, which exhibited to our view a new ſpe- 
cies of warfare, in the capture and plunder of 
eleven Indians, in an open boat at anchor, load- - 
ed only with fire- wood, which, they declared, 

with great ſimplicity, they intended to ſell at 
Madras. Two of theſe miſerable creatures, de- 
crepit with old age, with meagre bodies, white 
heads and beards, and humble fupplicating atti- 
tudes, preſented fo moving a ſpectacle, that it 


might have procured hot only their releaſe; but 


alſo that of their fellow-captives. Their ſmall 
veſſel would ſeem to have been their conſtant ha- 
bitation, as it contained their money; their books 
of religion; and all their apparel. Their poor 
Ali, the wretched acquiſition of painful induſtry, 


* of the labours of their anceſtors, was ta- 
| Ken 


n from them, their boat ſcuttled, and them- 
ſelves made captives, or rather flaves ; and all 
this without benefiting their mercileſs plun- 
—_— . i 
Frightened beyond meaſure, without proviſi- 
ons, liquor, or water, and with only rye-flour of 
the coarſeſt quality, we cruiſed to a great diſtance, 
even as far as Ceylon, until the evening of the 
24th of Auguſt, when, being off the road of 
Pondicherry, a quartier marron, or Indian boat, 
brought a written information from Monſieur 
Bellecombe, that the Engliſh ſquadron lay at 
anchor to the windward of the road, and the 
French to the ſouthward, We inſtantly * 
ag 
to 


about, and in order to get proviſions, as we 
| F 2 | 
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to avoid the danger of being taken, we ſteered, 
having one hundred and ſeven men on board, o 
the ſavage iſland of Niccabur, (near the weſt end 
of Sumatra) where we got cocoa- nuts, a fey. 
chickens, and water. S 

Meanwhile our bodies were deeply wounded 
by cock-roaches, and other vermin in the Vin. 
tade: we were obliged to uſe that linen which 
ve had already uſed in the Briſſon; and for a long 
tine we wanted water for tea or ſoup, or for 
diluting medicines, until Providence, by a heavy 
rain, enabled us to catch ſome. on the decks, 
We were limited to one meal in twenty-four 
hours, twelve perſons being reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſubſiſting upon a Niccabar chicken, 
which is about the ſize of a large pigeon; and 
about two pounds of ſalted pork, which upon 
leſs dreadful occafion I ſhould: have called rotten, 
and naufeous. Happily, two caſes, . containing 
. twenty dozen of excellent claret, remained of 
my ſtores, which ſerved us all with a glaſs twice 
a day; but there was not. in the ſhip either tex, 
ſugar, or ſpirituous liquors, or ſo much as: 
wine-glaſs, or drinking- cup, and cocoa-nuts were 
ſubſtituted in their room at Niccabar.— During 
the laſt five weeks of our cruiſe we were depriv- 
ed of the privilege of the council chamber; and 
alſo, during the hotteſt part of the day, of the 
awning on deck. Our captain, in order to ſhen 
his newly acquired authority and antipathy to 
the Engliſh nation, declined to countenance Us 
with the common ſalutations of the morning and 
evening. My bed was not once made for twen- 


ty four days, nor could I undrels at night on 
*: a n | coun 
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count of the vermin. I was at laſt obliged: to 
wait upon myſelf as bed-maker, hair dreſſer, 
\ water-drawer, ſhoe-cleaner, &c. &c. The ſe- 
poys and India pritoners, for want of nouriſh- 
ment, looked like ſo many ghoſts ; and though 
they were ſcarcely able to crawl, were treated 
with ſhocking barbarity. We had only fifteen 
white men on board, (Frenchmen) all of whom 
were officers, one excepted. If there is any mes 
rit in having ſaved the ſhip, it belongs wholly 
to Mr. Riccard, who is nephew to M. de la 
Vigne, the commandant of the port of L. Orient. 
In this ſituation we were brought to this iſland, 
Numbers of people came on board the Pintade 
the firſt forenoon, but the inſtant it was known 
we were priſoners, all communication was ſtop- 
ped, and only two officers left in the ſhip, until a 
late hour of the ſecond day, when M. Launay, 
the governor's aid de camp, and Major Thame, 
viſited ua, to declare—** that we were priſoners 
of war; that we were to be confined in Fort 
Blanc two miles from town ;) that the governor 
had received poſitive orders concerning us; that 
he was directed to ſend us back to France; bu 
that as our healths were greatly impaired, we 
ſhould be indulged with a reſidence in priſon un- 
il we ſhould ben a condition to embark. He 
old us, finally, that the major had come to con- 
duct us to the fort, and that we were to converſe 
only with Mr. Launay. He added, atter a ſhort 
pauſe, that a traiteur ſhould ſend us dinner and 
ſupper from town, at our own expence.” 
We were inftantly conveyed, with our bag- 
gage, by water to the fort, There being but 
ol 
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two apartments in that building by and both uf | 


them occupied, Thome civilly gave us the 
choice of lodging either 1 in the kitchen, or under 
| a ſhed, wher( S gu 
guard. toom with the ſoldiers. 1 aſked the major, 
i, being priſoners of war, we were accounted as 
criminals ! 1 « No, certainly not !” I then 
that as the kitchen was inflokely worſe than any 
dungeon, it would be better to run the riſque of 
death at ſea, than to periſh miſerably. in ſo horri. 
ble a manſion z therefore, I intreated him to 
embark us in one of the veſſels that was to ſail 
in a day or two for Europe. The reverend Mr, 
Y— defired that one of the * might be per. 
mitted to ſhoot him through the head. The 


major replied, that he —. repreſent our fitu- 


ation, and our defire to embark for Europe, to 


the governor. We lay that night, without ſleep, 


on the benches with the ſoldiers in the guard. 
room. Next day, an officer. appeared about 
eleven o'clock, to conduct us to the town-ſteeple; 


the third floor of which is now our apartment. It 
is immediately over the main- guard, having two 


windows to each of its four ſides; and being 
elevated above every other houſe, it enjoys 1 
ure air, and commands a full pr of the 
1arbour, the + forts, the parade, the ' barracks, 
the government-houſe, and the environs of the 
town. There are three flights of ſteps, by 
means of which there is a communication be 
| tween our chamber arid a terrace, on the ſummit 
of the building, Thither I generally repair in 
the morning, before any c of the inhabitants are 


ks, and view all the Places a around, | then 


2: come. 


were kept, or in the 
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come down, and having acceſs in the morning il ; | 


and evening to the terrace over the main- guard 
and poſt-gate, I walk there till chocolate is ready z 
the reſt of the day I employ in reading and vrit- 
ing, until the terrace becomes cool towards even- 
ing, when | take angther walk, eat a ſallad, drink 
a bottle of cool wine, and then retire into an 
apartment, which admits two beds, of about 
twenty four inches each in breadth, and an emp- 
ty ſpace between them of about fifteen inches, 
he officer upon duty, and M. Launay are al- 
lowed to viſit us. Our traiteur is permitted to 
ſee us twice in the week, When our laundreſa 
comes, ſhe is accompanied by a corporal. Even 
the clock-maker who winds up the town clock, 
when he paſſes our apartment for that purpoſe, 
is attended by a non-commiſſoned officer: nay, 
if a comes to do any little buſineſs for us, 
ſuch as ſetching or carrying our linen, he is ac- 
companied by a foldier. he very meſſenger 
of a letter from the governor, although an Eu- 

ropean, was et In like manner. After a 
confinement of ſame days, we were given to un- 
derſtand that we owed our bad uſage to the mil. 
repreſentations of M. Gonet, before we left 
L Orient, and as I was not the perſon I was re- 
preſented to be, I was perſuaded to write a very 
Adulatory letter 1 which I am much aſhamed) 
to Goyerneur la Brillane, praying that we might 
be permitted to embrace the helf opportunity of 
going either to the Cape of Good Hope or Bata- 
via. I herewith ſend you copies of my adulato- 
ry letter, and his excellency's anſwer. f 
. | . t 


1 which obtrude on my mind, and to think on no- 
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It is with concern that I am obliged to obſerve 

to you, gentlemen, . that from all the circum. 
ſtances which now appear, I cannot but ſuſpect 
that you were-privy to the orders which accom- 
panied us from L'Orient, and the obligation re- 
lative to us, ſigned by captain de Cheſeaux. If 
this conjecture be well founded, you have acted, 
in one inſtance at leaſt, in a manner unworthy 
of your eſtabliſhed reputation; your profeſſions 
of friendſhip have not been ſincere; you have 
not fulfilled the contract into which you entered 
oor us, for a paſſage i in your ſhip to Pondicher- 
But ! will endeayour to ſtifle theſe notions, 


thing in your conduct towards: me, but your for. 
mer kindneſs. It is probable I may be at L'Ori- 
ent, about three weeks after you receive this, 
Heaven only knows what awaits us in France ! 
J intreat you, in conſideratian of the peculiar 
circumſtances of our ca 0 to make early ap- 
Plication for our rel We are told, that al- 
though priſoners of oo. we are to pay, each of 
us, 3000 livres for our aſſage home in an old 
crazy bark. Our dinner and ſupper now coſt us 
600 livres per month, without wine. 

The king has lately accommodated us with 2 
couple « of ſtools, two | hoſpital. beds, two water 
ur and two ruſty iron candleſticks: M. 

aunay's kindneſs to his old acquaintance Mr. 
Y—, ſupplies our other wants. I have reduced 
this jetter to as narrow a compaſs, as the extent 
of i its ſubject, and my own feelings would admit. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 


; To-J. M——— Efq. under cover ta 


'W. Hr, Eſq. of Antwerp. | 
n the Town Priſon of Port Lewis, | 
in Mauritius, 8h Nev. 1778. 


A DIRECT correſpondence between Mr, 
| RN_—— W-— of London and myſelf, be- 
ing no longer practicable, on account of our re- 
ſpective departures to oppoſite hemiſpheres, we 
agreed to make a common friend the depoſitary 
pf our communications; and that character, Sir, 
e flattered ourſelves we ſhould find in you. 
ou will have the goodneſs to tranſmit my letters 
o our friend, wherever he may be? | ſhall be 
happy if you ſhall receive as much entertainment 
rom them as-ſhall compenſate for this trouble. 
Having re-embarked at Madeira on board the 
Briſſon, on Sunday the 15th of March, we en- 
ountered alternate ſtorms and calms for the 
paceof eight days; after which time, we enjoyed 
air weather, and a favourable gale. The peak 
ff Teneriffe ſhewed its pointed top exalted above 
reaths of white clouds, which, to our ſenſes, 
ade a chaſm betweem the lower part of that 
upendous mountain and the upper, that ſeemed 
uipended in the ſky. As we paſſed between 
eneriffe and the great Canary, in a ſerene at- 
olphere, we enjoyed a delightful proſpect of 
he inimitable beauties of each iſland. While 
© ſteered our courſe between the Cape de _ 
es, 


1 
; 
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iſles, and the coaſt of Africa, we ſoon began to 
feel the effects of this near approach to the high 
land of that continent, in frequent calms, which, 
with a ſtrong north-eaſt current, diſappointed al 
our hopes of a quick paſſage, and threatened u 
with a view of the Gold Coaſt, Calabar, Benin 
Congo, and Angola. In the ſpace of three te- 
dious weeks, we crawled on to the equinoctu 
line—the languor of this ſlow progreſs was ſonr- 
what lan by the amuſement of catching. 

enormous ſharks, bonnettas, and albicores, Be, 
" tween the ſecond and third degrees of ſouth | 

titude, upon the 15th of April, we were enter. 
tained for two hours with the examination of; 
kind of fiſh, ſuch as had never been ſeen befor 
by any ane on board. As it leiſurely moved 
round the ſhip, - raiſing its enormous tail and fin 
above the ſurface of the water, I took occaſion u 
form ſome eftimate of its length by the breadti 
of the ſhip, and computed it to be forty Englih 
feet: its thickneſs I judged to be ten feet in di 
meter. The form of this animal reſembles that 
of a ſhark : It is beautifully ſpotted like a leo 
ard; in ſome parts, the {pots on its body reſen- 
ble that on the peacock's tail. The monſter pot 
' tended good to us: for while we were admiring 
its fize, the beauty of its tin, and the ſwarm 
of leſſer fiſhes with which it was ſurrounded,” a 
unexpected breeze ſuddenly filled our fails, an 
overſpread the ſmooth element on which we fot 
ed, with ſhort broken waves, which the ſeam! 
joyfully diſtinguiſhed by the name of les tet 
| de moutons,” (ſheep or lambs heads.) 11 
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The creature I had ſeen, dwelt long upon my 
imagination, and recalled to my mind the ſtories 
of the ancients concerning ſea monſters, which 
| began ſcarcely to regard as fabulous. My fancy 
made a wild, but pleafing excurſion to the Nor- 
wegign ſeas, the ſcat of Krakens or Korvens, ſea. - 
ſnakes, and ſerpents of the ocean: animale 
whoſe ſtupendous dimenſions had long exceeded. 
the bounds of credibility : but which, their ex- 
itence/being now fully proyed, are no longer ac- 
counted chimerical by the moſt incredulous. 

It is remarkable that the animal productions of 
the ſea are, ſome of them, infinitely larger than 
any living creature bred on the face of the earth, 
The animals, again, that tread the ground, are 
in general larger than thoſe that fly in the air. 
From this analogy I ſhould be apt to conclude, 
that were the interior parts of the earth, according 
to the theory of certain naturaliſts, replete with” | 
an enormous abyſs of waters, thoſe waters muſt 
be the manſion of animals ſtill more huge and 
ſtupendous than any known on the ſurface of 
this terraqueous globe. | | 
Having been ſmoothly carried by à gentle 
breeze acroſs the ſouthern latitudes, we fel in, 
on the 7th of May, with the Engliſh Company's 
ſhips Southampton, Naſſau, and Queen, with 
which we kept company, and exchanged ſocial 
viſits until the 19th, when the Queen, having 
on board the annual ſtores for St. Helena, di- 
rected her courſe for that iſland, - carrying letters 
to Europe from all the other ſhips.—It is but 
Juſtice to French hoſpitality, to ſay, that the 
Naſſau, having between forty and fifty paſſen- 

Ih | gers 
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gers on board, and their freſh e. being 
wholly expended, was ſupplied by the bounty of 
captain de Cheſeaux with ſheep and poultry, 
We made the high mountains of Bourbon on the 
25th of June, twenty four days after our ſound. 
ing on the weſt edge of the Eel bank, nearly op. 
poſite to Falſe Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the following day we chore in thirty fa. 
thom water, about two miles from the town, 
erg the beautiful and ſpacious bay of St 
3 | Ee + 
In the courſe of theſe twenty four days, we 
were ſo much thwarted hy the currents, that af. 
ter making large allowances in the-daily reckon. 
ings, we were till eighty leagues farther weſt 
than we expected to be, from our calculations. 
I refer you for an account of the uſage I have re. 
ceived at Bourbon, to the incloſed copy of a let. 
ter | wrote, at ſea, to M. A——d and Son. 1 
ſhall hereafter give you a deſcription of Bourbon, 
and other iſlands in theſe parts; their climate, 
ſoil, productions, and inhabitants. 1 
We weighed anchor, and failed from Bourbon 
on the fifth of July, and-ſoon paſſed, with a 
briſk gale, over the banks-or ſhoals which are 
laid down in charts between Madagaſcar and the 
French iſlands of Seychelle, which is a much 
ſhorter route than the common circuit to the 
ſouth eaſt. The natural caution of captain de 
Cheſeaux made him very attentive to the courſe: 
he was conſtantly ſoanding, but never met with 
any thing that could be any occaſion of alarm. 
The late admiral Boſcawen failed over thoſe bug- 


bear banks laſt war with a large fleet. I think it 
| - . pit 


— 
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apity that our nation have not attained a ſufficient. 


knowledge of a paſſage which, at certain ſeaſons, 
would ſhorten th 
weeks. n e 
Neither the French, nor any other navigators, 
except the Engliſh, take aſtronomical obſervations 
at ſea, for the purpoſe. of aſcertaining the longi- 
tude; a piece of 1gnorante or neglect to which I 
may attribute all my misfortunes: for had we 
arrived one day ſooner at Pondicherry, I ſhould 
have eaſily obtained a paſſport for Madras; and 
| ſhould have reached that place ſeveral days 
ſooner, if our mariners had known how to cor- 


- 


tect, by the aid of aſtronomy, the errors into 


which they were led by rapid currents, which 
coſt them, on a fair computation, four days in 
ſoundings, and laying to whole nights, through 
fear of approaching the coaſt of Malabar. Not- 
withſtanding theſe delays, and the flow motion 
of our ſnip, we anchored off Tranquebar on the 
zoth day after we left Bourbon; and on the fol- 
lo wing day dropt anchor at Pondicherry. 


It is worthy of notice, that though the French 


proviſions are not ſo ſubſtantial as thoſe of Eng- 
liſh ſhips, yet out of one hundred and fifty per- 
ſons on board the Briſſon, not one died in a voy- 


age of ſix months; nor were there above three 
perfons in the ſhip who were in any degree afflict - 
ed with the ſea-ſcurvy, Theſe things [| attribute 
to the following cauſes: the ſhip was purified. 


once a week in temperate, and twice in hot cli- 


mates, with water; and betwixt decks ſprinkled 


with vinegar. The cabin doors and windows be- 


ing cloſely ſhut, and the hatches faſtened down 


and 


e navigation to India by ſome 
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and covered with tarpaulins, incenſe was burn 
in various parts of the ſhip. The ſeamen and 
officers danced in a ring on the quarter-deck 
every fair evening, to the muſic of a bag-pipe, 
and minuets and cotillons to the violin. | They 
had ſoup-· meagre every day, and alſo an allowance 
* freſh loaf bread, made of coarſe but ſweet: 
flour. LE | 1 
Before we anchored in the road of Pond. 
cherry, a conveyance conſiſting of three pieces 
of light wood, faſtened together by withs or 
twigs, called a catty-matran, carrying two In- 
.dians, paddling in attitudes pecultar to theit 
countrymen, brought directions on board from 
Governor General Bellecombe to the captain, not 
to let any paſſengers go on ſhore, before-he ſhould 
| have tranſmitted an account of their name, 
countries, and deſtinations, and until he ſhould 
receive his further orders. The letter in which 
theſe inſtructions were conveyed, was ſecured 
from ſea or rain water, and concealed from ob. 
ſervation, in a kind of ſtraw hat which one of the 
meſſengers wore upon his head. The attitude 
of the paddlers were ftriking to a ſtranger. They 
were ſu on their knees, having the under 
parts of their thighs extended along the talves of 
their legs, and the extremities of their buttock, 
reſting on their heels. The catty-marran, which 
was about ten feet in length, and thirteen inches 
wide, and drew to a point at each end, was con. 
tinually under water, and yielded to the ſurge of 
WWW | 
We had not been many minutes at anchor, 
when officers from the men of war, and 2 
= ore, 
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ſhore, came on board the Briſſon, with the mor- 
tifying bews that hoſtilities had commenced be- 


army and the Nabob's, both under the com- 
mand of General Munro, were on their march 
to beſſege Pondicherry. Alt the paſſengers ex- 


— 0 7 ww „„ 


the courſe of that day, to difembark. 

On the 8th of Auguſt General Munro's army 
appeared, and encamped on the red hills, a 
league diſtant from the back of Pondicherry, 


— © <4 


ſummoned General Bellecombe to ſurrender the 
town and fortreſs to the troops which he com- 
anded*: whereupon M. Bellecombe immedi- 
telyſent orders to M. Tronjolly to weigh, and 
tack the Britiſh ſquadron ; an order which was 
prthwith obeyed with great _— The Eng- 
Ih ſquadron, conſiſting of five 

Cormorant ſloop of war, appeared wcrking 
p from the northward : that of the French, con- 
ſting of an equal number of ſhips, but larger, 
aving a ſuperiority of 36 guns, and 700 men, 
ood to the ſouthward in order to preſerve the 
eather-pape, and anchored at two leagues dif- 
ince from ſhore. An action commenced on the 
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our minutes. 1 was never in fo anxious à fitu- 
tion: on board a French frigate, in the midſt 


6 


* tt * z|\edged at Ponds Re: the bd Las 
the King of Great Nds. S800 — "70 nate * 
of 


tween the French and Engliſh in India, but not 
in Europe; that Chandernagore in Bengal was 
taken on the roth of June, and that the Engliſh 
cept Mr. Y—e and myſelf received permiſſion ii 


On the morning of the gth,, General Munro 


ail, including 


oth, which laſted with great heut for ſeventy- 


- ; - 
| * * 
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pf the enemies of my country, a ſpectator of ; 
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land and France. We all waited: in painful ſuf 
pence for the iſſue. At length I eagerly pointed 
out to the captain and officers of the Pintade, 
three of the French ſquadron hawling their wind 
and running to the ſouthward, ful fifteen mi. 
nutes betore the action ceaſed between the capital 
ſhips... After the whole French ſquadron had, 
with all their fails ſet, quit:ed the field, Sir Ed. 
ward Vernon's ſquadron remained fifteen minutes 
on the ſpot where they had engaged, as if del. 
berating whether to purſue the enemy, or to 
bear away in order to refit, They choſe the lat. 
ter alternative, having firſt ſpliced their cordage, 
and mended their ſails. In this action there hap- 
pened a very temarkable incident: one broadſide 
from the Rippon, pierced the hull of the Briſſon 
in thirteen. places, with heavy metall. 
I had always, until this day, entertained an 
opinion, that the Engliſh mode of aiming at th: 
| hull, was the beſt principle of conducting a naval 
engagement, with ſucceſs. That opinion I am 
now forced to relinquiſh. 1 ſaw the French 
ſquadron flying to windward, carrying every fail 
and rope with which they entered into action 
and { 4 the Engliſh keep the ſea as victors, but 
fo mauled in their fails and rigging, that for« 
conſiderable time they were * to purſue, ot 
even to ſail before the wind, I do believe, that 
had only the quarter deck and ſome of the upper 
guns been levelled againſt the rigging of the ene · 
my's ſhips in the action, they could not have 


eſcaped. 
"4 When 


* 
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When the Briſſon anchored in the road of Pon- 
dicherf y could perceive very diſtincthy, with 
a ſpying-glaſs, that the entrances into the town, 
it the ſouth and north ends, by the ſea fide, 
were open and defenceleſs. But General Belle- 
combe had ſet 3000 natives to work in fortifying 
thoſe places and ſtockading the ſea-beach. They 
wrought at night with flambeaus; and the Ge- | 
neral himſelf, who ſometimes flept on the ram- M0 
parts, was conſtantly ſuperintending them in | 
every quarter : and in order to raiſe money to 
carry on the fortifications, he even pledged his 
„ N 

On the 13th of Auguſt, the Pintade was or- 
dered to a ſtation four leagues to the northward 
of Pondicherry, -in order to intercept any com- 
munication between the Engliſh ſquadron at 
Sadras; and the army under General Munro. 
| The incloſed copy of a letter to Mr. Ad, 


will give you an account of our movements from 


that time, until our arrival at the Nicabar iſ- 

bands, which run in a northerly direction front 

n Sumatra up the bay of Bengal; and of which I 

ball on ſome future occafion, give you a de- . 

il eeription. * 
On board the Favori, St. Paul's Bay, 


. Iſle of Bourbon, 10th Dec. 1778. 
I refer you for an account of my hiſtory at 
this place; to the incloſed copies of letters. to dif- 
erent perſons: We have now added to our 
ne- {ain paſſengers; M. de la Combe, who is the 
we tocureur du Roy, with his lady and two chil- 
ren ; the Abbe de Fontaine, chief of the apoſ- 

o tolie 
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tolie miſſionaries, and M. Kerbalanec, one of 
the nobleſſe of Bretagne. 4 

I I ſhall interrupt this journal for the preſent 
as we have weighed anchor, and are failing out 
of the bay of St. Paul's for Europe. 


LETTER XVIII 
Monſieur Anquitil, in St. Denis, 


O, board tie Favori, L'Ie de Bourbon, 
| St. Denis; Road, zoth Nov. 177%. 


MA venture, Sir, to join the thanks of M. 
Ve with my own, for the pains you har 
taken to procure to us the benefit and pleaſured 
land air, and exerciſe and ſocial} enjoyment a 
ſhore. I venerate the fair character of the Vi 
count de Souillac, and ſhould be happier in 


ceiving marks of favour from a liberal mind lik t 
his, even under the roof of a baker“, and tit e 
care of a military ſerjeant, than in the careſſes d b 
his ſuperior in the iſte of France. Nevertheleh w 
as the ſhip is to remain in this road only for a fr ri 


obliging indulgence. 
_ I have the honour to be, &. 
o 
# A baker's houſe was propoſed for our ldging-houſe on bre. Bu 


| in thoſe iſſaude, ate not ſuch reputable perſont a8 in Earope. 
8 | LETTES 


days, I chuſe to decline to accept the governo il 
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To the Viſcount de Sonillac, Governor of the 


| Iſland of Bourbon. 


On beard the Favori, inthe Read of 
St. Denis, zoth Nev. 1778. 


A APTIVE ſtranger, the ſubject of a ſtate in 
tgſtility with your nation, Sir, enjoys, with 
the higheſt. ſatisfaction, the amiable report which 
flows from the gratitude of a people bleſt with 
the ſweets of pe of your mild and equitable 
adminiftration. Why 4 neighbouring iſland, 
under the ſame government with Bourbon, ſhould 
be chaſtiſed with a ſcourge, is a myſtery which 
wilt no doubt be unfolde? in the courſe of Pro- 
vidence. In the mean time, that ſcourge ſerves 
f foil to make your virtues fhine with greater 
uſtre. | 
Receive, Sir, the firſt tribute which the juſ- 
tice and humanity of a perſon inveſted with pow- 
er, has had a right to 2 me ever ſince, 
by the violation of public and private faith, it 
was my misfortune to be obliged to ſuhmit to the 
rigouts of impriſonment, and the ſeyerities of 
liberal reſentment. My beſt thanks are the on- 
y acknowledgments I can offer, for the in- 
ulgence which you, Sir, have thought proper 
to grant to. my companion and myſelf, of occu- 
Pying an apartment in town, under the authority 
af a ſerjeant, for 13 bench; of freſh air, and for 
2 


recovery 


| 
| 
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cure. The time fixed for the ſhip's departure is 


would not compenſate for the trouble of pro- 
viding ſuch an apartment as might be fit for us, 


his promiſe to M. Launay, of indulging me with 
a reſidence on ſhore, until I ſhould be in a con- 


thing I had, that was not adapted to a veſſel not 
remarkable for cleanlineſs, or any kind of ele. 
and to my own, a heart impreſſed with the cha- 


to do juſtice to the virtues of the public enemies 
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recovery from a malady which knows no other 


now near at hand, and one or two days on ſhore 


and other inconveniencits that would attend our 
leaving this place of confinement : for having 
diſcovered that M. de la Brillane had retracted 


dition to embark for Europe, I ſent away every 


gance. If I have the good fortune to ſurvive 
this voyage, I ſhall carry to your country, Sir, 


racter of the Viſcount de Souillac, and as ready 


of my country, as to complain of the injuries! 
have ſuffered from their injuſtice. 


i E T have the honour to * &c. &c. 
LETTER XX. 
| To Mrs. — — 


At Sea, lat. 32. F. Jong. 31. E. . Paris, 
in the Favori, 5th January, 1779. 


AE approaches, my dear Madam, which 
may prove. the happy means of releaſing me 


from a ſtate of perfect wretchedneſs. The ſea 
ſcurvy, 
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ſcurvy, a return of my fever, together with ma- 
ny diſagreeable circumſtances," would certainly 
overpower my weak frame, were I forced to 
continue my voyage in the Favori. Yet, believe 
the dictates of my heart, it is not without re- 

gret that I quit this ſickly and inconvenient man- 
fion, which would have wafted me to France, 

and Britain, and reſtored me to thoſe objects 
which I hold the deareſt in the world, and which 
are ever preſent to my mind amidſt all the cares 
and diſquietudes of an uneaſy life. 

"You, my friend, know the ſtate of my mind 

full as well as I do myſelf: for to you I have 
unboſomed my whole heart. You know the 
objects of friendly attachment that occupy and 
deſerve my conſtant attention, Have the good- 
neſs, my dear couſin, to communicate to one of 
thoſe much · favoured perfons, the unexpected 
events which have happened to me, and which 
will ſerve to explain ſome things which might 
otherwiſe create uneaſineſs. 

I wrote a long letter to you from the Iſle of 
France, dated the 7th of November. From 
that letter you will have learnt what happened to 
me fince the arrival of the Briſſon in the road of 
Pondicherry. Nothing very material has occur- 
red ſince. I embarked on board this ſhip at the 
Ifle of France the 15th of November, and failed, 

from Bourbon on the 1oth of December. I am 
now placed in' a ſociety not unlike that of the 
ſtage coach in Tom Jones; a jumble of figures, 
conſtitutions, complexions, diſpoſitions, proteſ- 
ſions, and ſexes. I ſhall endeavour to give you 
an idea of ſome of the principal characters in this 

T6 catalogue z 
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catalogue; and it would be a breach of good. 
manners, not to preſent our captain to you in 
the firſt place, Le Sieur Deniel. It will be diff. 
cult to deſcribe the peculiarities, or rather the 
contrarieties of this animal. He is pretty far 
advanced in the decline of life, a great hypo 
crite, and a greater bigot. He has long mad 
ed himſelf in the beaftly habit of ſolitary drunk. 


enneſs. The- firſt part of each morning he de. 


votes to the offenſive operation of diſgorging 
the fermented wine, 3 garlick, and ragouts 
of the preceding day: the ſecond to prayer, or 
more properly the profanation of religion; and 
the reſt to gluttony and intoxication. . Equally 
unqualified for the functions of a maſter and 
thoſe of an officer of a ſhip, he affects with an 
old Davis's quadrant, to obſerve the ſun's alti- 
tude at noon, and pirates from one or other of his 
officers the latitude, Sometimes he fits down at 
table to dinner, but he ſuddenly diſappears, like 
a thief, ſtealing away a full plate and a bottle, to 
indulge his appetite without reſtraint in his bed- 
ſty, where he keeps, for private conveniency, 
a quantity of wine and ſpirits. By the hour of 
two he is ſtupid and turns in to his neſt , at four 
he has recourſe to his bottle, and a plate of cold 
victuals and garlic in his own cabin; on the 
ſtrength of which he ſtaggers forth with an air 
of authority to profane the duties of religion ; 
to exhibit an example of human frailty ; and to 
remind his paſſengers of the great perils to which 


they are expoſed under the conduct of ſuch a 


guide over the ocean. 


Ti 
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The two principal officers of the ſhip, who are 
natives of St. Maloes, are good ſenfible men, 
and fufficiently polite. A M. L—<c of L Ori- 
ent, (who works his paſſage home in the charac- 
ter us third officer) is a weak, vain, conceited, 
ignorant, vulgar fellow, without education or 
manners, and impudently familiar, He will 
robably avail himſelf of my name to viſit you. 
| told him that you were viſible only to perfons 
who had reſpectable introductions, or on bujj- 
neſs. Our ſurgeon is a ſecond edition of the 
captain; with this difference, that the want of 
means keeps him from being ſo often drunk, 
and obliges him to amuſe himſelf, in the inter- 
vals between n drinking, by 
mending of old ſtockings. The Abbe Fontaine, 
one of my fellow- paſſengers, does honour to his 
cloth. Nature has given him a good counten- 
W ance and perſon, as well as a noble genius, 
uhich is highly improyed by a liberal education. 
His deportment, which is perfectly free from 
Wees reſerve and troubleſome affectation, 
is at the ſame time ſcrupulouſly * N by 
that decency which becomes an eccleſtaſtic. He 
poſſeſſes language, abilities, and addreſs, which 

1 qualify him to preſide even in Wor of 
Jeſuits. He has that dignity of manner, which 
is the natural concomitant of conſcious merit, 
and which the French call l'amour propre; but 
which, in few men only, would not be denomi- 
nated arrogance, Were I to meet the Abbe 
Fontaine in China, Pruſſia, or England, out of 
the clerical garb, I ſhould conclude that be had 
formerly occupied an important ſtation in that 
e 1 learned, 
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| been unkind to his external form, and but ſpar. 


adorned this homely and crazy manſion with 


cence, though at the hazard of his appointment, 


* 
Y 


* 


learned, perſevering ſociety of proſcribed Pricft, 
who once governed the cabinets and conſciencez 
of powerful monarchs, but whoſe ' influence, 
grown too great to bear controul, wrecked them 
on the dangerous rocks of ambition. 

A longer acquaintance than I have had with 
Monſieur de la Combe, the late procureur du 
Roy in the iſland of Bourbon, would be neceſſary 
to anatomize this honeſt oddity. Nature has 


ing in her intellectual endowments ; but ſhe haz 


ſome juſt and generous ſentiments, an ample re- 
compence for all defects. I ſhould ſuppoſe that 
he has been going down the vale of life theſe fit- 
teen years. He is ſomewhat above the 1ize of 
an ordinary dwarf, and. his limbs are diſtorted, 
He is polite and ceremonious evento exceſs ; yet 
he is alſo peeviſh, rude, haſty, and in conver: 
fation blunt and farcaſtical. Brought up to the 
profeſſion of the law, without the advantage of 
genius, by the mere dint of application, he has. 
acquired a practical knowledge of forms and 
rules; and a natural deſire to do juſtice ſets him 
far above all chicane. This knowledge of the 
mommy of the law, and this innate love of equity; 
ave inclined and enabled him to refiſt the im- 
perious hand of oppreſſion in ſupport of inno- 


and conſequently his bread, under an arbitrary 
and unprincipled government. He feels. for che 
diſtreſſes of others, and relieves them to the full 
extent of his power. He is liberal and candid 
in the higheſt e and far above all local or 


national 
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national prejudices. , With all theſe virtues, he 
Jabours under the misfortune of being obliged 
to wear the petticoat. He feels his degradation, 
without daring to aſſert his n by bold- 
ly reſuming the breeches for M. and Madame 
de la C—e are ſuch perfect contraſts in reſpect 
of ſize, that while the petticoat may ſerve as a 
cloak to ſhelter the huſband from the crown of 
his head to the ſoles of his feet, the breeches 
would be incompetent to ſupply the place of a 
pair of gloves to his ſtupendous mate. Thus, 
while in the cauſe of others he is bold and reſo- 
Jute, in his own he is timid and paſſive. 
You know, my fair friend, that I am gene- 
rally tender of the characters of the amiable ſex, 
except where I have an opportunity of conveying 
my ſentiments verbally to à real confident. Of 
the procureur's help-mate I ſhall only ſay, that 
ſhe is yulgar, and a dram-fipper ; and I am ſure, 
if ſhe could be otherwiſe, ſhe would not be con- 
tinent. They have cwo children on board, the 
one is ſpoiled by the father; becauſe, from ſome 
features in his countenance, he concludes that 
he 1s really his own ſon : the other is ſpoiled by 
the mother, for reaſons beſt known to herſelf as 

the true mother of the chile. 
Our fourth companion, Monſieur Kerhalanec, 
a merchant of the Iſle of France, and a native of 
Bretagne, is a cautious, prudent, cool, civil 
Frenchman, having as well the phlegm as the 
figure of a Dutchman. He is vain of his fam il», 
capacity, and education. The root may be 
old, but the branch is nothing extraordinary, le 
ſeems ever attentive to his own intereſt ; bu! +: 
the 
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the ſame time poſſeſſes juſt and honourable priy. 
ciples, and is worthy of mercantile and focia] Wire!) 
confidence, His health is bad, and I dread, that 
without a quick paſſage from the Cape, he wil 
fall a ſacrifice to a bad habit and the ſea-ſcuryy, 
His lady, during his abſence, has reſided chiefly 
with his ſiſter, Madame Henri, of L'Orient, 
and if the ſtate of the war and his private affain 
will allow, he means to return to the Eaſt. 
During the time we lay at anchor in Bgurbon, 
not having leave to land, we were viſited by 
ſome company on ſhip-board ; and amongf 
others, by a lady who is mece to one of your 
nuns, Madame G——d. She and her huſband, 
Mr. Bertrand, preſſed on me the two incloſed 
letters. I have been treated with every mark of 
reſpect and attention: ſometimes I am taken for 
a powerful member of the ſupreme council of 
India; ſometimes for an officer of diſtinQion; 
and at others, for a nobleman inveſted with high 
powers from the court of London. And it hs 
n with difficulty that 1 could perſuade ſome 
people that [had not loſt, on board the Briffſon, 
in money and effects, 30,0001. ſterling. I hope 

to write to you ſoon from the Cape. 
Adieu. 


LETTER XX 
(LD At Sea, en board the ſbip Faveri, + 
| 14th January, 1779. 
A. length, my fair couſin, I have effeQel 
my enlargement, and within the ſpace of 
2n hour I Thall embark in a Daniſh ſhip 3 


* 
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realy for the Cape of Good Hope. This de- 
ſrable object I attained not without difficulty. 
| met with ſuch an oppoſition from captain De- 
nel, as had nearly blaſted all my hopes of deli. 
verance from this floating priſon ; and which, of 
courſe, threatened to limit my life to a very few 
weeks or days, as I had for ſome time been 
alarmed with dangerous ſymptoms of the ſea. 
ſcurvy. A certain degree of firmneſs and ma- 
nagement was neceſſary to overcome the obſti- 
nacy of that drunken blockhead, and the con- 
ceit of Monſieur de la Combe. My honeſt fel- 
low-ſufferer, the Reverend Mr. Y—e, was 
lent and paſſive, ready to adopt any meaſure 
which I ſhould approve. I do not know that [ 
ever, in my life, practiſed argument and addreſs 
with ſuch effect as I did on this occaſion : but it 
was neck or nothing. When 1 firſt {poke to the 
captain on the ſubject of my enlargement, he de- 
clared that it was more than his life was worth; 
that I was committed to him as a priſoner, and 
enrolled as ſuch in the diſpatches both at Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon; and that he had received or- 
ders not to touch at the Cape on account of his 
priſoners, I aſked him, if I had not paid for my 
paſſage ?—< Yes, Sir.” Have I not conſe- 
quently the ſame privileges that other paſſengers 
have?” „ Affuredly, Sir.”—* If any of the French 
gentlemen choſe to. quit your ſhip, and to releaſe 
you from refunding any part of the paſſage- mo- 
ney; would you, or could you, prevent him 
from doing ſo 3, No, Sir, I believe I could 
not.“ Then, having paid for my paſlage, I am | 
not to be conſidered. as a prifoner, nor have [ 
committed 


meienr 
committed any crime; therefore, if you dare tj 
detain me on board againſt my conſent, the fir} 
Engliſh ſhip that comes along fide, will, when! 
tell my ſtory, ſeize your ſhip and yourſelf ; and 
if there be no war between France and England 
will carry you into ſome Britiſh port to make- 
good any damages: but if there be a war, you 
uſage of me will undoubtedly, as ſoon as it i 
known, awaken the reſentment of my country. 
men, and diſpoſe them to make ſevere retaliation 
*orr you or others, even if I ſhould endeavour 

to diſſuade then. "Gt 
| Theſe conſiderations had a ſenſible effect o 
the captain's countenance and language. I im. 
mediately improved the advantage | had gained, 
by telling him, that I would ſtate my caſe, and 
make my demand in writing, in the form of: 
letter addreſſed to him, that he might ſummon 
his officers and paſſengers to a conſultation upon 
it; and that their determination (ſhould it be fa 
vourable to me) being properly recorded and au- 
thenticated, would be a juſtification of his con. 
duct. in caſe the ſhip ſhould not be taken before 
ſhe ſhould arrive in the European ſeas. To this 
he aſſented: I wrote a very ftrong letter, urging - 
my claim from the laws of nations, the principles 
of common juſtice, and the ſtate of my health. 
The council ſat the procureur du Roy pleaded, 
and within leſs than an hour it was unanimouſly 
decided, that I aught not to he detained on board 
againſt my inclination; and it was reſolved, that 
I was at liberty to embark on board any neutral | 
ſhip. I ſhall take leave of the Abbe Fontaine 
with pain. I am pleaſed and flattered by obſerv- 
L Ing; 
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ing, that this excellent perſon thinks on our ap- 
proaching ſeparation with regret. When he re- 
ceived me on the gangway, on my return from 
on board the Daniſh ſhip, his eyes diſcovered 
how largely I had ſhared in his affections.— J 
ſee, ſaid he, by your countenance, that you have 
ſucceeded with the Dane.” Madame de la Combe 
ſhed tears, and her two children cried. I was 
not ſurpriſed that the children did, becauſe I 
ſhewed an attachment to them, and often fed 
A bens. $7 
I had a ſmart oppoſition to encounter on board 
the Daniſh veſſel, which originated from that 
ſtrict neutrality ſhe was inſtructed to obſerve. 
It was with difficulty that I obtained leave to go 
on board, even as a viſitant. Had I not had the 
good fortune to meet with a very ſenſible and li- 
beral perſon in Mr. B——-d, who was fuper- 
cargo, and alſo one of the owners of the ſhip, 
my arguments from treaties, laws, and cuſtoms, 
would have had but little influence on the mind 
of my other countryman the captain. 

The ſecond officer, a real Dane, accompanied 
me back to dine in the Favori. We ſhall take 
leave of this ſhip immediately, as the deſſert is 
ſerved, and the coffee with its chaſſeur ordered 
quickly, to gratify my deſire of enlargement. 

My next letter will be from the country of 
Mynheers and Hottentots. Adieu, my dear cou- 
ſin—may God continue to guide your thoughts, 
words, and actions! | ak” 


LETTER 


The Honourable W. II, Eſq. Govern 


4 E arrived in Pondicherry road on the ;th 


. ' "Ix hems evident that France had long: medi 


ſors. The captain of the port declared that he 
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LETTER XXII. 


General, &c. &c. in Calcutta. 


In the Tewn Priſon of Port Lewis, Ifte of France, 
17th November, 1718, 


of Auguſt, The papers that accompany 
this letter will give you an idea of the treatment 
which Mr. Y—e and myſelf received, from 
that time until now. What might have been 
improper to have mentioned in thoſe papers, | 
ſhall now take the liberty oſ laying before 
you. | 


ted a blow in the Eaft, and that it was the prompt 
and vigorous meaſures adopted, on your part, 
Sir, which alone prevented it. Some time before 
my departure from France, in the month of 
January laſt, the Conſolante frigate brought ſe- 
cret intimation that a treaty was concluded with 
Hyder Ally by M. St. Lubin, the French miniſ 
ter, hoſtile to the Nabob of Arcot and the Eng. 
liſn Eaſt- India Company, to which the Rajah of 
Tanjore had alſo acceded. We arrived at Bour- 
bon on the 23d of June. Here ſeveral circum- 
ftances concurred to imprefs our minds with an 
idea, that either hoſtilities had already been begun 
by the French in India, or that a rupture would 
fort happen, in which they would be the aggrel- 

* came 


* 
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came on board under the ſtrongeſt apprehenfions 
that the Briſſon was an Engliſh man of war, 
which might carry him priſoner to India, Here 
M. de Cheſeaux, commander of our ſhip, to 
our great aſtoniſhment, exhibited to the Gover- 
nor of Bourbdn pofitive orders from the Commiſ- 
ſary of L'Orient, not to ſuffer the two Engliſh 
paſſengers to land; and it appeared, farther, that 
he had obliged himſelf, by writing, to obey | 
that injunction. A gentleman-at St. Paul's had 
the candour to tell me, that if he ſhould take 
charge of my letters for France, to be ſent by the 
ſhip Fitz-James, then hourly expected, he might 
be called upon to produce them. Dr. C——n 
who brought ſome letters to Mr. Y—e for his 
friends in Bengal, delivered them into his hands 
open; for it was probable, he ſaid, that all papers 
would undergo an examination at Pondicherry, 
One of our French paſſengers, who was an utter 
ſtranger in India, told me, that before he left 
France, he was aſſured of a, military commiſſion 
in the ſervice of an Indian prince in alliance with 
France. And it was aſſerted as a faq; at Bourbon, 
that the Sartine, commanded by M. -Coronat, 
with all her ſtores and ammunition, were fold 
mos Ally... 


I know not whether.I ought to mention that 
M. Bellecombe and his officers were, or pretend- 
ed to be, well acquainted with the mo ſecret 
reſolutions in the ſupreme eouncil of Bengal; 
thoſe in the council of Madras; and with all the 
intimations, orders, and news that came by the 
packets from Suez. They fay, that the Gover- 
nor General had twice proteſted in council againſt 
| | hoſtilities, 


n 
hoſtilities, but that Mr. Barwell, who hated thi 
French nation, was violent, and obtained a ma. 
Jority in oppoſition to the governor's ſentiments; 
that Governor- Rumbold, General Munro, and 
Commodore Sir Edward Vernon, had in like 
manner entered theit proteſt againſt the orders of 


the ſupreme council, for befieging Pondicherry; 


that the houſe of M. Guinett, a French.ſurgeon 
in the Black Town, is a receptacle of ſpies: 
that if Pondicherry ſhall be reduced, a M. Mo- 
racin is to reſide in Sadras, and a M. de Larche in 
Madras, and that through them all intelligence 
is to paſs. M. de Larche is a native of India, 
and will not, they ſay, be confidered as a French 
ſubje&. It is certain that there are, or were, 
very active and well-informed ſpies lurking in all 


4 . 


the Engliſh ſettlements. en eee 
I think it right to acquaint you, that there is 
a ſcheme in agitation, which, as ſoon as the Fla. 
mand ſhall be refitted, will probably be executed, 
It is intended to take 'polfeſtion of the ſmall 

iſland of Mambaze, in latitude 4 South, on the 
Eaſt coaſt of Africa. The Portugueſe were 

driven from this iſland by the Arabians, It will 
be exceedingly convenient for French traders, 
as a place of refreſhment; it will be of great ad. 
vantage in the negro, ivory, anſber, and gold 
trade, and for carrying on a commerce with the 
Red Sea. li is needleſs to take notice how much 
ſuch an eftabliſhment would be injurious to the 
Engliſh commerce in'the Arabiati gulph, as well 
as to our navigation through the channel © 
Moſambique. i refer you for an account. of the 
preſent ſtate of theſe iſlands to the encloſed pa- 
„ dhoconeain ach EO TY ron 
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pers. expect to find an opportunity of convey- 
ino this letter from Bourbon to the Cape of 
Good. Hope, where 1 ſhall write a poſtſcript. 
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WES, TER XXIII. 
To —— —— Eſqrs. London- 
Cope of God Huge, 11k b. 1579. 


MY.DEAR FRIENDS; 
Daniſh ſnow; which came to anchor here 
on the-22d. The hiſtory of my impriſonment 
and correſpondence with perſons of various de- 
ſcriptions, could not be given in a fingle letter 
without infinite time and labour. I therefore 
refer you; for many particulars, ſome of which 


W 


— 


N the i 5th of January I einbarket in-4 


you may think not unimportant, to copies of 


etters I wrote to different perſons on former 
eSceafions. +» . 
The French adminiſtration certainly aim at 
recovering their former influence, and ex- 
tending their commerce, in Hindoſtan; a re- 
ſolution from which nothing can divert them, 
but the conqueſt of their African iſlands. The 
Company and the Britiſh government cannot, 
therefore, be too quick and active in corcerting 


the means for attaining this end. Should the 


reduction of the French ſettlements in theſe ſeas, 
become an object to the government of Great 

Britain, I would furniſh ſeveral obſervations 

which might be of uſe in making ſuch arrange- 
Vol. J. ä H ments 
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ments in thoſe iſlands, as would contribute at the 
ſame time to the ſatisfaction of the inhabitants, 
the advantage of the company, and the intereſ 
of the Britiſh nation. 5 
At length Pondicherry is reduced, after : 
brave reſiſtance by an handful of men, defended 
in many places only by new mud walls. I an 
not a military man, nor do I pretend to military 
ſkill : but in warm, and indeed. in all remote 
countries, whatever be their climate, the flow 
approaches practiſed in Europe againſt regula 
fortifications, are extremely injudicious ; the 
number of men loſt in a general ſtorm, being al 
ways far ſhort of the multitudes deſtroyed by 
bad nouriſhment, inclemency of weather, and 
continual ſkirmiſhes in a long fiege : beſides, 
that delays ever diſcourage the beſiegers, and 
give confidence to the beſieged. To theſe conſ- 
derations may be added, the riſque incurred, in i 
flow approaches, of being obliged to raiſe the 
2 a neceſſity to which the Engliſh army, 
before Pondicherry, might have been reduced, 
if relief had been ſent to the garriſon of that 
town, either from Hyder Ally or from Europe. 
J anxiouſly wiſhed to be on ſhore, becauſe, having 
learned the ſtate of the place beſieged, I could 
have given uſeful information to thoſe who be- 
ſieged it; and particularly could have pointed 
out two places where aſſaults (feints in the 
mean time being made in others) would have { 
divided the ſmall force that defended Pondicher- 
ry, that it muſt ſoon have been obliged to fur- 


render. 
I think 
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I think I do no diſſervice to the Eaſt India 
Company, when I declare to you, gentlemen, 
that in my humble opinion, conſequences the 
moſt dangerous to the Britiſh commerce in Aſia, 
are to be dreaded from the public and private in- 
ſults that are offered with impunity tq the Nabob 
of the Carnatic. The Frerich, Dutch, and 
Danes, are well informed of the indignities that 
prince ſuffers within his own dominions, from 
attornies, private merchants, and even his own 
| military officers. Can a prince, within his own 
territories, be legally ſued for debts by common 
actions? or, is it conſiſtent with good policy, 
and the dignity of ſo reſpectable a body cor 
rate as the t:ngliſh Eaſt India Company, to ſuf- 
fer a common attorney of the mayor's court, to 
- write inſolent and menacing letters to the ſove- 
' reign lord of the Carnatic, of whom the Compa- 
ny hold many of their poſſeſſions? Would the 
Nabob's own officers in the town of Madras ſto 
the young Nabob's carriage, perſonally Fay | 
him with the moſt ſcurrilous language, and even 
threaten to ſtrike him, if a wiſe and juſt govern- 
ment were eſtabliſhed in that preſidency? Let 
us recolle&, that the young prince, who was 
thus inſulted, is general of all his father's forces: 
And is the preſent a time to deſtroy that mutual 
confidence and eſteem which ought ever to ſub- 
ſilt between a general and his troops, and with- 
out which, victory over a foreign enemy is ſa - 
crificed to internal miſtruſt and diſſentions? -A 
mind, in the vigour of youth, is not always proof 
againſt repeated inſults, even in countries where 
princes are regarded not as demi-gods, but as 


H 2 men, 


— 


ver alſo, perhaps when it is too late, how groſs- 


flully perſuaded that they are juſt. I have 1 
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men, by their ſubjects; and where ſtate and 
pomp do not, as in Aſia, conſtitute the ſecurity 
and ſtrength of government. How mortifying 
then muſt it be to a prince, bending under the 
| weight of years, his treaſures, . body and mind, 
exhauſted in the defence of his country and ſer- 
vice of his allies, inſtead of receiving Aſiatic ve- 
neration, to be treated with contempt ? Such 2 
degradation is infinitely more painful to a feeling, 
elevated, and princely mind, than death. In 
ſupporting this weight of affliction ſo long, the 
Nabob has exhibited fortitude almoſt more than 
human. Time will diſcloſe to the Eaſt India 
Company, the qualities of that prince, and diſco- 


ly they have been abuſed by miſrepreſentations of 
facts and circumſtances. After ſo old, fo firm, 
ſo approved an alliance, the ſyſtem of expediency 
now adopted, is indelicate, and new experiments 
may prove dangerous. — In the mean time, it 
would be good policy in the company to concert 
with the old prince the choice of his ſucceſſor: 
a meaſure that may be neceſſary to prevent 
civil or family controverſies at a time when diſ- 
union and diffidence, or even delays or incapa- 
city, might ſuggeſt dangerous ideas, and ſtir up 
foreign commotions on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del.— Hereditary right is not limited in Aſia, as 
in Europe, to ſeniority. It is, in many caſes, 
thought enough, that dominion paſs into the 
hands of one of the family to whom it originally 
belonged. | 
* I offer theſe ſentiments with freedom, being 


\ 
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ell them from much converſation with well. in- 
formed foceigners; and am convinced of their 
propriety, from a knowledge of the political and, 
commercial views of the rivals and enemies of 

the Britiſh nation. —I wiſh the Company knew. 
| how feelingly the French lament the original er- 
ror of Monſieur Dupleix, in not having formed 
a connection with Mahomed-Ali-Cawn, rather 
than with pretenders and uſurpers. Aknowledgeof 
this fact, would enhance the merit of the Nabob, 
and ſtrengthen their attachment to his perſon and 


| Adieu. 
To M „Eſq; London. 


Cape of Geed Hope, Loth Feb. 1779. 
MY DEAR SIR, e 


H unexpectedly become confidentially 

acquainted with perſons of ſome rank here, 

I am confirmed in notions I had long entertained 

of your neighbours of the amphibious kind, which 

] ſhall take the opportunity that now offers, of _ 

communicating to you. | 
It is ſome years ſince I could clearly perceive - 

that Amſterdam leaned unnaturally towards 

France, againſt Britain. Rotterdam, the Hague, 
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and the other towns of Holland, are otherwiſo a 
diſpoſed; but the influence of Amſterdam is great,. 


and the Dutch Eaſt-India Company have very 


inconſiderately thrown their weight into the ſame 
ſcale. The broils with America, which Holland 


has warmly promoted, together with French 
intrigues, have ſet Dutch politics in motion for 
ſome time paſt: and l can aſſure you, that the 
Superior of this eſtabliſhment has declared, in 
confidence, that the States will endeavour to 
keep a neutrality between the contending par- 
ties; but, if forced to depart from that ſyſtem, 
that they will declare for France.” To the perſons 
from whom I had this intelligence, I gave it as 
my opinion, that both the French and Engliſh 
nations would concur in the fame meaſure, not 
to allow Holland © to milch the cow,” as ſhe did 
laſt war. I took the liberty of adding, that the 
people of that renowned republic, had ſtrangely re- 
nounced thoſe ſound maxims of policy which had 
formerly directed their public conduct. I ſhall 
give you the ſubſtance of the political lectures 
I have been occaſionally giving to the Dutch at 

this place, ſince my arrival hither. Ihe rival- 
ſhip of England, I repreſented, was not likely 
to produce any new diſadvantages to the Dutch, 
unleſs they themſelves ſhould wantonly provoke 


them : whereas France, with _ advantages 


than England poſſe ſſed, arifing from local and other 
circumſtances, was bending all her efforts, not 
only to ſecure the means of being the manufac- 
turer and carrier of her own wants and luxuries, 
but alſo of participating largely in the commerce 
and navigation of other nations; that the French 
„ nation, 
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nation, even to a man, deteſted a Dutchman, 
becauſe his perſon, ideas, manners, religion, and 
the civil conſtitution of his country, were all of 
them diametrically oppoſite to their own; that. 
they would give no more of their confidence to 
the Dutch, than policy and intrigue rendered ne- 
ceſſary during the period in which they were driv- 
ing their own points; an inſincerity of conduct 
ſimilar to that which they themſelves, in ſpite of 
the abilities and philoſophy of Dr. Franklin, 
were one day to experience in the Americahs.— 
] declared, what I knew to be truth, that the 
French had ſucceſsfully raiſed the true cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in the iſle of Mau- 
ritius *; and had ſent plants to Cayenne, all ftolen 
from Ceylon, Amboyna, and Banda. Such were 
the happy effects of Dutch partiality and French 
treachery! I urged, farther, the vaſt ſums which 
Holland had entruſted in the Engliſh funds; 
and could not imagine they would break through 
that bond of attachment, if a total change ſhould 
not take place in their very natures, if they 
ſhould not become completely mad. While open 
war or ſecret jealouſies ſubſiſted between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburgh, France 
could never penetrate into Holland; whereas every 
port, conſequently the whole trade and navy of 

olland, would be expoſed to the naval power 
of Great Britain, &c. &c. 

What effect my political lectures will have on the 
minds of my Dutch friends, Ido not know. I ſuſ- 


* It was ſuppoſed that there would be ſhipped home this year, from 
the King's garden alone, 10, ooo lb. weight of cinnamon, 20, ooo lb. 


weight of cloves, beſides conſiderable quantities of other ſpices. & 
| Pe 


nge in which they lived. The gold of the weſtern 
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pect that it will be much the ſame with that 
which is commonly produced by lectures in mora. 
lity and theology. But while 1 toreſee the Part 
the Hollanders will probably take in that conteſt 
which is likely to diſturb the world, L have the 
ſatisfaction of being convinced, that they are 
not thoſe formidable enemies they are commonly 
imagined to he; and that, ſhould they venture 
on war, they will ſoon repent of their raſhneſs, 
and wiſh for nothing ſo much as for peace with 
England. 

Lou may be aſſured, my friend, that Mos 
is not a government on earth 2 with ſo much 
art and ſucceſs, conceals from public view, and 
in ſome meaſure even from itſelf, tlie dangerous 
precipice over which it is ſuſpended, as the High 
and Viighty States of Holland. When it falls, 
as it muſt do, poſterity will be loſt in enquiring 
into the circumſtances which terved ſo long as 

ops to the baſeleſs fabric. 

It is well known, that of all the branches of 

Dutch commerce, that with India has ever been con- 
ſidered, both by themſelves and foreign nations, 
as the chief. It was this that enabled them to 
contend with faccefs againſt Philip II. and Philip 
III. of Spain, the moſt powerful monarchs of the 


world, and the renown of the Spaniſh name, 
were oppoſed in vain to the rich productions of 
the Eaſt, and the perſevering induſtry of an in- 


fant republic, ee for religious and civil 
liberty. 


That branch of commerce which firſt exalted 


them, t the Dutch nation ſtill regard as the chief 
EE ſource 
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zurce of their wealth. It is this that is the grand 
upport of their hope and their pride. They well 


art WW: now, that in an enlightened age they cannot en- 
tet oy thoſe advantages which in times of obſcurity 
the ey derived from prudence, perſeverance, and 
are eſolution; and above all, from neceſſſty, the mo- 
ly | er of invention; and diftreſs, the parent of 
Ire jirtue, The nations of Europe do, many of 
„em, manufacture or import thoſe articles them- 


elves, with which they were formerly ſupplied 
om Holland. The rocks of St. Euſtatius and 
re aba, and the fand-bank Curacoa, are adapted 
only to the clandeſtine trade to which they have 
deen made ſubſervient, againſt the faith of na- 
ions and of men. Their ſettlements between 
he Oronooke and the Amazon, on the continent 
f South America, have, by a conduct unwor- 
hy of the deſcendants of thoſe who fought for 
gion, liberty, and Juſtice, under the banners 
of the firſt William Prince of Orange, fallen into 
diſcredit, which, added to the expenſive labour 
of draining and clearing the land, the main- 
tenance of ſubordination among ſlaves on a con- 
inent, and that unhealthfulneſs of elimate which 
has proved fatal to procreation, threatens the de- 
cline of this once promiſing colony. It is to 
Aſia alone that the Dutch look, with fond hopes 
of drawing the means of private and public proſ- 
perity. But when the famed eſtabliſhments of 
the Dutch in the Eaſt are tripped of their falſe 
plare and external ornaments, a poor emaciated 
body appears, with all the ſymptoms of a gallop- 
ing conſumption. Their Eaſt-India trade has 

levated them into an air too fire for the reſpira- 


tion 


nne nn 
tion of ſuch heavy bodies, and threatens to hut! 
them back into their original moraſs. | 
The numerous commercial eſtabliſhments and 
colonies of Holland in the Eaſtern hemiſphere, 
were wreſted from the Portugueſe by treachery 
and force of arms; or uſurped from the native 
proprietors by aſſaſſinations, perfidy, and op- 
preſſion: the ſettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, alone is an exception, which the juſtice of 
a ſurgeorr purchaſed from the Hottentots for 
about 4, oool. in merchandize. The Engliſh 
Eaſt- India Company, among others, were ob- 
liged to ſubmit to acts of barbarity from thoſe 
avaricious uſurpers, which give them at this mo- 
ment a right to revive a dormant claim on ſome 
of their moſt valuable ſpice- ſettlements. I ſhall, 
perhaps, hereafter ſhew the practicability of lay. 
ing open the ſpice-trade to other nations as well 
as the Dutch, and demonſtrate the peculiar ad. 
vantages that would thence accrue to the Britiſh 
nation and Engliſh Eaſt-India Company. At 
preſent I ſhall content myſelf with — the 
profits which ariſe from the ſpice- trade alone, and 
ſhew, notwithſtanding, the declining fate both 
of the Dutch nation and Eaſt-India Company“. 
Upon the whole, the republic” of Holland, 
that famous ſtructure which excited the admi- 
ration and jealouſy of Europe, has been under- 
mined by its own degenerate offspring. That 
power which ſet limits to the ſea, and even in- 
vaded her bounds, will ſpeedily vaniſh like a 
viſion. It is ſaid, that one evident ſymptom of 


The calculation which was here introduced, the reader will ſind ia 
the firſt page of the Appcader, under letter A. 
"SY a con- 
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conſumptive conſtitution,” is an inſenſibility of 
declining ſtate. This is exactly the caſe of 
olland: a people who underſtand the rules of 


6 Iculation, the principles of politics, the nature 
ve commerce, and the various ſprings which 
» e vigour and permanency to all other powers 
Europe, cannot, or will not, behold their own 
id declenſion. | | 


So rapacious is the avarice, and unbounded 
e ambition of this Republic, that ſhe ſecretly 
bours to deſtroy an old and faithful ally, re- 
ardleſs of that certain deſtruction to herſelf, 
hich muſt flow from ſo ſtrange a conduct. Whe- 
her Great Britain ſhould have a proſperous or 
n unfortunate iſſue out of her preſent troubles, 
ho can tell? But this we may predict, with a 
onſiderable degree of certainty, that if Holland 
hould declare againſt England, ſhe would there- 
y only haſten her on deſtruction. Before Eng- 
and becomes bankrupt, Holland will be ruined. 
ngland has reſources which will enable her to 
merge from a ſea of troubles; whereas Holland, 
th all the qualities of an amphibious animal, 
once immerged, will never riſe again. To ag- 
pravate her misfortunes, they will be of her cwn 
Iceking, and ſhe will fall, unpitied and unlament- 
d. What would appear verial in the conduct cf 
Wother nations, in that of Holland will be thought 
Nunpardonable. Impatient of tyranny, the founders 
ot that Republic reſiſted the oppreflive power cf 
Spain, with a ſpirit and perſeverance which a- 
Corned human nature, and which could have 
been inſpired only by a regard to religion, and a 
bee of freedom and juſtice.— Their degenerate 

| | Roi 
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their own creation; but has devoured, or divert 


IE 
* 


* "wo . , "2; 


i 


| EY IVES a'ſhadow of provocation, g 
erciſe on others ſuch gþpreflions as thoſe. agi 
which their brave anceſtors took up arms yi 
glorious ſucceſs: and the impartial tribunal | 
the Omnipotent is likely to diſplay its juſtice, 
making that. avarice and ambition which we 
the ſource. of their crimes, the means of the 
deſtruction. | REN iN 

The vain, pompous, and ridiculous ſtate (i 
played by the Dutch Eaſt- india Company in | 
tavia, together with : thoſe numerous gover 
ments by which they maintain their oppreſſion 
has not only diveſted the directors in Europe d 
their conſtitutional authority, and transferred i 
to their ſervants in Aſia the mighty lords d 


ed into private channels, that gain which arilg 
from their uſurpation, 'but which might hav 
been obtained by means leſs oppreſſive, and more 
conſonant” to juſtice, ' „ 
From thoſe ideas of imaginary power, in. 
fluence, and wealth, expected from the trade with 
India, proceeded, firſt the neglect, and then the 
entire abolition of manufactures, which, in an a. 
tificial country like Holland, is the only ſource 
of population. The ſame falſe ideas have intro. 
duced luxury, and a ſpecies of mixed affectation, 
mr of the frivolity of the airy Frenchman, 
and the auſtere, hayghty reſerve of the free-bom 
Engliſh. From theſe two fatal cauſes, the intro. 
duction of\ luxury, and the decay of manufac 
tures, the United Provinces have been gradually 
depopulated, and the principles of their inh«- 
bitants have greatly degenerated, Indolence and 
ET 1 pleaſure, 


% 
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ſure, the parents of idleneſs and corruption, | 
e undermined the foundations of a republic 

ich was founded on induſtry, temperance, and 
alit * ; — \ 

The Population and wealth of this celebrated 

Wublic, are now almoſt wholly confined within 
gates of two cities: I mean Amfterdam and 

terdam, The ſtanding army of the States 
eral, in times of profound peace, conſiſting 

38, ooo effectives, contain not in that number 

doo natives, The navigation of the republic 

arried on by a number of ſeamen, of which 

ee-fourths are foreigners. Her navy conſiſts of 

ſhips of war, in good condition, which lie in 

eral different ports, creating daily expences, 

king the intereſt of their capital, and the capi- 

itſelf by degrees. ; Lie Ub cry 

But notwithſtanding this apparently formida- 

navy, it has been found impracticable to man 

fifty-gun ſhip within ſhorter time than four 

onths, even in times of peace, with all the en- ; 

avours of the ableſt and moſt active officer in 

e ſervice of the States *; and when ſhe went 

ſea, out of about 450 reputed ſeamen, the 

ptain and his officers could not muſter twenty- | 
e men capable of actual duty. Mercenaries | 

e a temporary, but precarious aid, having no 

ttlements in the country they ſerve, no families, 

attachments: and whoſe pecuniary acquiſiti- 

s, like a balance of trade, tend ultjmately to 

poveriſh the ſtate in which they have been ac- 

Irec, and to enrich thoſe to which they are 

Captain May, an Engliſhman, whoſe ſervice in Holland is a real tols, 

a two-fold ſenſe, to his native country, which be finterely loves. 

tranſ- ( 


-- 
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tranſported. Tt may be aſked, of what mi, 
advantage is their extenſive navy to the Unity 
Provinces, without ſeamen on whom they d 
depend, and without a poſſibility of arming | 
ſhip of the line in any port of Holland? Fra 
Amſterdam, their great port, a ſhip of war mf 
be conducted out of the harbour without mak; 
fails, rigging, guns, ſtores, proviſions, or eve 
ballaſt, being buoyed by a machine which the 
call a camel. Thus expoſed, might not th 
port of Amſterdam, wherein near half the nay 
of Holland is equipped, and which is the mat 
of four-fifths of its whole trade, be ſhut up by 
two light frigates? And if fo, how much y 
the Dutch nation at the mercy of Britain ? 
The boaſted wealth of Holland is univerſal 
miſconceived, and in a great meaſure imaginar, 
Her extenſive trade is carried on by a circulation 
whereof credit is the baſis; and that credit 
founded on a tenure more vague than even ity 
Eaſtern ſpeculations, becauſe it is blended with 
the proſperity and honour of other nations, and 
becauſe the Republic wants power to entorce ts 
claims, in caſe of any delinquency ariſing from 
10juſtice, caprice or neceſſity. Dy 

The decline of manufactures has thrown the 


whole command of the wealth of this country in- WW in 
to the judaic hands of ſubtle brokers of Amſter- ſte 
dam. Theſe men conſpire with negociators wm 
promote their mutual advantage, at the expence EX 
of their ignorant, and often miſled, country con- en 
ſtituents, by over-rating the value, and enhanc- Wi ev 
ing the price of ſecurities, over and above ther cu 
CU 


eſtabliſhed commiſſions. | 
f The 
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The general and particular ftates and corpora- 
tions of the United Provinces, have contracted 
debts equal to eighty millions of Britiſh pounds, 
at a very low rate of intereſt. Foreign nations 
have contracted debts in Holland nearly equal, 
{including the property which the Dutch poſſeſs 
in the Britiſh ſtocks) for which they pay a higher 
rate of intereſt. Theſe two ſums are the ima- 
ginary property of the individual ſubjects of 
the Republic, except ſuch ſums as they have ne- 
gociated in Antwerp, and other neighbouring 
towns-and ſtates in Germany, which by right 
ſhould be deducted out of the calculation. The 
difference between the intereſt paid by the general 
and particular ſtates of the United Provinces, and 
that which is paid to them by foreigners, 1s the 
fund whereon the people ſubſiſt; the profits and 
commiſſions of merchants and brokers being in- 
groſſed by a few individuals; and agriculture not 
being ſufficient to furniſh bread and animal food 
to a fixth part of the inhabitants. On the founda- 
tion of thoſe loans, and the negociation of actions, 
or obligations circulated from hand to hand as 
articles of commerce, are the vaſt ſpeculations of 
the mercantile, calculating geniuſes of Holland 
formed. The ſpecies of gold, filver and copper 
in the country, cannot amount to ten millions 
ſterling : the annual circulation may be computed, 
moderafely, to be three hundred millions ſterling, - 
excluſive of nominal ſtock-jobbing ; that is, the 
entire coinage circulates in idea thirty times in 
every year. The coins of intrinſic value are not 
current by legal tale; and thoſe that are legally 
current by tale, bear not any juſt proportion to 
Wt _ aw 


' that thoſe of real value become articles of Com. 


Ir 
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their current value; ſuch is the baſe . quality i 
their ſilver and copper eoins. Hence it happen 


werce, fluctuating in their value, and liable ny 
only to mutilation, but to tranſportation to other 
countries. They are therefore often re- coinel 
to the certain detriment of the country on which 
that loſs muſt ultimately fall, which ariſes fron 
clipping, milling, and common wear. But thy 
is a ſpecies of policy favourable to circulation, and 
more ſo to the bank of Amſterdam, whoſe dire: 
tors, the city magittrates, - have contrived a mum 
cipal law, by which all foreign bills of exchang 
are paid in the bank; whereas all demands a ſp 
the bank are negociable only by transfers: a'y{ tie 
tem which multiplies cireulation, extends the in. ſu 
fluence of the bank, - and -artfully - conceals. the ne 
application of the funds, which the credulous pat by 
of the world are taught to believe to be idly in al 
mured within the ſtupendous walls of the ad of 
" houſe. That muſt be allowed to be a myſteriow br 
influence indeed, which can add in an inſtant from in 
four to five per cent. to the value of money lods- th 
ed in that Arie; which the ſame money could m 
never be made to acquire in any other place, not WW 1a 
in the ſtrongeſt repoſitories, and under the mot la 
watchſul guards that ean be conceived by huma B: 
imagination, To penetrate the art by which ſuc m 
an influence is to be acquired, would doubtleſs b: BW H 
' a diſcovery equal to that of the : phyloſophers co 
ſtone . | 
The wealth and ſecurity of Holland being thu WW pe 
dependent on the proſperity of all the - ſtates u na 
Thie miagieal increuſe of value, they: call the agio of the betk. tu 
No Europe. 
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Europe who have borrowed her treaſures,” it ig 


evidently her intereſt to be the conſtant mediator 
m. of peace. In behalf of Britain, eſpecially, ſhe 
not ſhould exert every nerve, becauſe at leaſt two | 
ir thirds of all her foreign loans are ſecured on the 
ed; credit of that nation: and although ſhe receives 
< a lower rate of intereſt from the Britiſh funds 
In than from the contracts of other nations, ſhe 
is WW ought to remember that it is the ready circulation 
nd which the ſuperior credit of the Britiſh funds 
2 alone yield, that gives life and vigour to all her 
. mercantile purſuits. Suppoſe then the Britiſn 
& nation a bankrupt, can the ten millions of actual 
o. ſpecie in Holland already veſted, or in circula- 
ton, but intrinſically pot worth eight millions, 
l. ſupport alſo that circulation which aroſe from 
r near fifty millions in the Britiſh funds, or ſecured 
nf by Britiſh ſubjects? It is the want of credit 
done that can ſhut up, for a time, the reſources 
t of Britain: and that want of credit cam only be 
brought about by Dutch irreſolution, inattention, 
n By ingratitude, or a mixture of all three. But if 
J the public credit of -Brirain be ſhaken, the com- 
0 mercial, and of courſe the public credit of. Hol- 
x land will alſo be ſhaken ; fince the credit of Hol- 
nd depends on that of Britain. And farther, 
Britain, from her various reſources, can ſtruggle 
' BY more effectually and longer with diſcredit than 
! 


Holland can, where credit is the only ſpring of 
commerce; therefore Holland muſt fall a facri- 
tice to her own perfidy and folly, before ſhe can 
perpetrate her. ungrateful purpoſes on a great 


tural ally, But what if England, incenſed at 
Vor. I. I the 


nation, who is even now her beſt friend, and na- 


1 


— o * 


Britiſh funds and corporate ſecurities? The ex. 


exchange, her jealouſy, ambition, and 
neral States, unhappily for herſelf and for them, 
guide the reins which precipitate her country, 
has hitherto been conducted on the principles of 
ed by taxes. There is not a government in Eu- 
vinces; nor any which exacts ſo great a propor- 


nal police of Holland, is admirably well con- 


©  antient legiſlators of the United Provinces, and 


fig of the power and reputation of that nation. 


the internal. police and public revenues of the 
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the provoking behaviour of Holland, ſhould, 


on ſome future occafion, ſequeſter the Property 
which the ſubjects of that ſtate poſſeſs in the 


iſtence of the Republic, as a commercial ſtate, 
muſt inſtantly come to a final period. —Woe to 
Amfterdam ! infatuated by an unnatural attach. 
ment to. France, although a bankrupt _ her 

uperior 
wealth, domineering over her more moderate 
and juſt, and leſs envious colleagues in the ge- 


| into injuſtice, and then into deſtruction. 
| I have mentioned ſome, but not all the in- 
ances in which Holland has impoſed on the eaſy 
credulity of other nations. Her internal police 


wiſdom and juſtice : hut ſhe is in reality as much 
unacquainted with civil liberty, as ſhe is oppreſſ 


„ 4.9 ts ap . y wy. m0 $0 AB &t © ao 77 ena tus 


rope that exerciſes internal tyranny more deſpo- 
tically than the magiſtracy of the United Pro- 


tion of private, in order to ſecure public proper: 
ty. But the public revenue, as well as the inter- 


— i. —— a— ad 


ducted. It is levied in a manner worthy of- the 


ſuitable. to that attention which was formerly 
paid to. commerce and mercantile credit, the ba- 


A deviation from thoſe principles which govem 


Republic, 
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Republic, would ſoon unite the Harlemermer and 
the Zuyder ſea, in ſpite of thoſe narrow, unſub- 
ſtantial arches which arrogant! A to keep 
them aſunder. The ſlimy ſub 

torrents of the Rhine carry into the beds of the 
canals of Holland, and which of courſe raiſe the 
waters with which they are filled to greater and 
greater heights, render it neceſſary to raiſe, in 
the ſame proportion, the dykes within which 
they are confined : this will require more ſolid 
matter than mixed ftrata of ſand and loam, the 
remains of turf-pits moſt injudiciouſly exhaufted +. 
The violence of northern ſtorms daſhing againſt 
the ſand-dykes which guard the coaſts of Hol- 
land; the terrors of a junction between the Maeſe 
and the Texel, and the Harlem and Zuyder ſeas, 
will furniſh inceſſant employment for the wealth 
as well as the vigilance of the Dutch; which, 
\ while it will tend to curb their ambition and pow- 
er, will render them uſeful examples of induſtry 
and perſeverance to their neighbours. 

Before I conclude this letter, the length of 
which I am afraid has already exhauſted your pa- 
tience, I muſt mention a fact, which ſhews the 
declining ſtate of Dutch commerce and power in 
2 manner ſtill more ſtriking than all the foregoing 
reaſons, B * 
The original eſtabliſnments of the Dutch 
company in Aſia were ſo conſiderable, and the 
mortality there ſo great, that they required near- 


+ The Dutch, to whem the fumes of pit-coal appear equally unbealtby 
and offenſive, have carried off, for the purpoſe of fuel, that turfy foil 


which ſupplied materials for their old dykes, and in many places nothing 
in left but ſand, 


I 2 ly 


nce which the . - 
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ly an annual ſupply of five thouſand recruits, to 
uphold about ſeven thoufand effective Europeans 
in garriſons at the Cape of Good Hope, Java, 
Ceylon, the Malabar coaſt, Coromandel coaſt, 
Bengal, Sumatra, Molucca, Siam, and the 
Eaſtern and Molucca iſlands. Of late, neceſſity, 
not a ſpirit of œconomy, or leſs apprehenſion 
of danger, has forced them to ſubmit to a reduc. 
tion of their whole European force in Afia to 
about three thouſand men, diſtributed in their 
ſeveral garriſons thus, —at the Cape, under five 
hundred; Java under one thouſand; Ceylon, 
about ſive hundred; the eaſt coaſt of Hindoſtan 
and Bengal, two hundred and fifty; the Mala- 
bar coaſt, about two hundred; the coaſts of Su- 
matra, Malacca, and Siam, about one hundred 
and fifty; and the iſlands of Borneo, Celebes, 
Ternante, Timer, &c. comprehending the Mo- 
lucca ſpice-iſlands of Banda and Amboyna, about 
four hundred. | 
P, S. One of the European ſhips under the 
direction of Mr. Bolts, arrived here a few days 
ago from China. She brings accounts, that an- 
other veſſel was to follow in the courſe of a month; 
that Mr. Bolts had been more ſucceſsful in his 
enterprize than had been expected ; and that 
Hyder Ally Cawn had ceded to the Emperor part 
of Mangalore. The Portugueſe, according to 
the report of this ſhip, have offered a territory 
to his Imperial Majeſty, for the purpoſe of build- 
ing a town; and Mr. Bolts has eſtabliſhed a co- 
lony at Rio de la Goa, on the eaſt coaſt of Africa, 
not far from the moſt eaſterly Dutch ſettlement: 
in that quarter of the world : but he is to remain 
| in 
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in India for ſome time longer, and then to re- 
turn to Europe by Suez. Four of the Engliſh 
Company's ſhips were to have failed the. firſt of 
January. It is added, that all the trading man- 
darins in Canton had become bankrupts, where- 
by many Europeans would be great ſufferers. 
| This laſt article of intelligence, as I conceive, is 
a political manceuvre of the Chineſe, previous ta 
their ſuſpenſion of all European commerce. | 


LETTER XXV. 


To J. M Eſq; London. 


Cape of Good Hope, 16th April, 1779. 


HIS is likely to be the laſt letter which you 

will receive from me before I get to India. 
A Dutch Mercury (a prodigy | ) hath. underta- 
ken, for the price of about fifty pounds, to tran- 
ſport me hence; if wiſhes could add velocity to 
the flight of that meſſenger, my paſſage would 
be a quick one. I am to embark in the ſhip 
Mercure, Captain Duhne, on the 25th inſtant, ' 
for Negapatnam, on the 8 coaſt.—I 
have promiſed a female relation in France, a 
particular account of my obſervations in this 
country : 'She has a genius and- underſtanding, 
which education and a love of reading have im- 
proved aboye the generality of either ſex. I 
ſhall mingle deſcription with politics ; and a co- 
py of what I am to write for her —— 
4 : 5 W 
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will carry on this narrative as far as it relates to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 
Il am this inſtant returned from accompanying 
and taking leave of Mr. Daniel Barwell , who 
had been captured in the ſhip Oſterly, and is 
now embarked as ay in one of the Dutch 
company's ſhips for Holland. I never part with 
an acquaintance, without feeling the impreſſion 
of ſocial love, tinctured with melancholy, for ſome 
time after. With the fire peculiar to a kindred 
climate, this youn leman poſſeſſes a lar 
portion of good lente firength of memory, a 
cernment, and political addreſs; and I doubt 
riot, from my obſervations on his charaQer, that 
with all his natural warmth of conſtitution and 
' youthful propenſities, he is a friend to truth, to 
candour, and to honour. He lived in the fame 
Houſe with me ſince the ſecond af March; and 1 
believe, that had we been longer together, 1 
ſhould have reaped advantages from many ſen- 
fible and judicious remarks in his converſation, 
although he has ſome flights, and a forwardneſs 
in his deportment. I wrote to you by him, mere- 
ly to make you acquainted with each other, —He 
was fond of reading, and digeſted what he did 
read He furniſhed me with the means of peruſ- 
ing a work, which he thought dry and inſipid.— ; 
It is a work of great labour and ingenuity ; | 
had heard of it, and anxiouſly deſired to fee it, 
becauſe it treated of ſuch commercial and poli- 
tical matters as have long furniſhed a ſubject of 
ſpeculation in my folitude-—Thus have I, acci- 


+ This young gent'eman was drowged on the coaſt of Zealand, 


%here the ſhip was wreeked, = 
| dentally, 
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dentally, had an opportunity of curſorily read- 
ing the laſt and greateſt work that hath yet ap- 
peared on the public ſtage, from the inimitable 
pen of Dr. Adam Smith, © On the nature and 
« cauſe of the wealth of nations.” —lIt is a ſpe- 
cies of vanity to ſay, that l admire his diſquiſi- 
tions; and that they diſcover throughout, new 
and juſt ideas, which enlighten the minds of his 
readers, even ſo far as to arm them with argu- 
ments in oppoſition to his own ; and which, moſt 
probably, would not have been conceived, had 
not his ſuperior genius ſtruck out new lights to 
enlarge the mind, give ſcope to the imagination, 
and draw afide the veil which, from the begin- 
ning of time, had obſcured the objects of which 
he has treated. —It is a performance that every 
ſtateſman and legiſlator ſhould ſtudy and digeſt, — 
Yet I have preſumed to differ in opinion, in a 
few inſtances, from that great ſource of know-' 
ledge. I have done it with reſpe&ful deference ; 
and | (ſubmit my crude obſervations to your cri- 
ticiſm : but remember, that I do it to a friend, 
and not to a critict. | | 

Although I would not venture my perſon to 
the uncertain. chance of a paſſage to India by the 
route of Batavia, I committed, under Dutch 
colours, three ſeveral letters to the G— G— in 
Bengal, and to Mr. S—— S——, a gentleman 
of polite education, abilities, and public confi- 
dence in Madras, with ſuch informations as' my 
peregrinations amongſt the French, Dutch, and 
Danes, furniſhed to my reſearches, In my letter 
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to Mr. H——gs, I was particular in the deſcrip 
tion of the late naval engagement between thy 
| ſquadrons under Sir Ed Ward Vernon and thi 
Chevalier Tronjolly, of which 1 was a near an 
anxious ſpectator.— I repreſented the very dari 
gerous intercourſe which had been carried on be. 
tween the Engliſh preſidencies and the Frend . 
2 in Hindoſtan; the preſent ſtate an 
orce of the French Iflands, with the oppreſſion 
exerciſed by governor de la Brillane; the politic 
neceſſity of conquering them, and the eaſiel 
mode of effecting it, with manifeſt advantage 
to the inhabitants and the Britiſh company and 
nation; the views of France in India, and cn 
the iſland Mombaze, on the eaft coaſt of Africa; 
the exultations of the French, both in Pond. 
cherry and the iſlands, at the eſcape of gover. 
nor Chevalier from Chandernagore, in whom 
the government of France reſted their dependence 
for. political information and addreſs, for the pur. 
ſe of planning and executing their defigns i 
India; and took the liberty of pointing out the 
dangerous conſequences of ſuffering either M. 
Chevalier or M. Bellecombe to repair to France, 
as the reputation of M. Bellecombe was as diſtin- 
guiſhed in arms as M. Chevalier was in politics, 
Being heartily wearied with writing, inſtead of 
- communicating various matters which have oe. 
curred ſince my arrival here, I refer to the ac 
companying papers, Ne 1 to 7 comprehending 
copies of letters to London, to the Hague, to 
France, to Madras, and to Bengal; their chief 
entertainment will be the intereſt which you may 
have in what-concerns me, and the new: = 
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hich many circumſtances will convey to your 
atriotic mind, concerning national affairs. At 


the rate, they may ſerve as memorandums to 
r and yſelf, if ever I have the good fortune to return 
dan Europe; but let me entreat you not to com- 
1 be. unicate my letters, unleſs partially, and under 


ench e ſacred ſeal of confidence. This, however, 
and ving been originally underſtood, it is unjuſt 

lion ſurmiſe. the contrary, and | 
tical ts Jam, &c. 

aſie | . 

ages rr ˙¹ Merten 

and | 

on rr 

EN Mrs. - —, France. 


Aſſa, Peninſula, of Indoflan, Ne gapatnam, 
uſt July, 1779. 
MY DEAR MADAM, | 

N fix letters, if fortune has granted them, a 
ſafe conveyance to your fair hands, you have 
id an unpleaſant narrative of my peregrinations, 
om the time of our parting until the latter end 
January, when I arrived at the Cape of Good 
ope. During my long reſidence among the 
rmal and dull inhabitants of that place, nothing 


] of curred which, to your delicate taſte and 3 
oc. imagination, could have been matter of enter- 


inment. In that unſocial, inhoſpitable, booriſh, 
d mercenary community, where every thing 


to human form ſeems to be moved mechani. 
if WY by ſprings and pendulums, there is an 
jay intereſting fameneſs, a redious uniformity, 


rren of all incident and anecdote; and therefore 
not 
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not very likely to ſupply materials for the amuſe 
ment of leiſure, by ſuch relations as might eafih 
{well a letter from London or Paris, or moſt othe 
great towns in Europe. eee 

But though the unvaried courſe of life, and 
inanimated manners of the Dutch, afforded no 
matter for a ſeries of letters from the Cape; when 
I take a retroſpective view of that ſcene, and con, 
ſider it as one object, it yields ſcope for variou 
obſervations, which you may think not uninte- 
reſting. The Mynheers and Hottentots, together 
with the delightful country they poſleſs, ſhall 
therefore, if I can, contribute one. letter at leaf 
to your amuſement; which, by the way, when! 
write to you, Madam, is not the only object 
have in view. I know you are capable of making 
improvements on my obſervations, and of reflet. 
ing knowledge on the author of your information, 
It will be the higheſt ſatisfaction to me, to be the 
inſtrument of enlarging, in any degree, your 
knowledge of remote countries, and of the var: 
ous purſuits of mankind: objects which, I knoy 
engage much of your attention; though the ſenh. 
bility of your nature, to the fortune of your fel. 
low-creatures, renders accounts of human cha- 
raters, conduct, and fate, of all other ſubjedts, 
to you the moſt intereſting. And laſtly, by wifi. 
ing to you, I revive in my breaſt thoſe pleaſing 
ſentiments which your preſence always infpired, 
and which abſence has not diminiſhed. 

IT embarked at the Cape on board of a Dutch 
| ſhip bound for India, on the evening of the 26th 
of April, without regret, without any involun- 
tary ſigh, or even the ſecret application of at 

{© ; onion 
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nion to force diſſembled tears. In the ſhip . 


ficers ſupported command by rule, without 
luſter or affected dignity; and by the ſame law, 
reſpe&able deportment towards each other was 
eſerved according to rank. Their mutual 
ompliments, though neither high nor frequent, 
ere without grin or grimace, plain and ſincere. 
Jad I been immured in a Carthuſian friary, I 
puld not have been ſubjected to greater ſilence, 
an that to which 1 voluntarily ſubmitted in this 
oating manſion, without murmuring. My in- 
tines were pretty well ſouſed, as every morſel 
ate was prepared with vinegar. Such was the 
ardneſs of the biſcuit, that I muſt have fared 


vod teeth, But compare, my friend, this ac- 
punt with my deſcriptions of the Briſſon. Pin- 
de, and Favori, and then judge, whether I 
ould not have reaſon to prefer twelve months 
priſonment in a ſhip of Mynheers to a con- 
ro of as many days with the Monfieurs 
t ſea. | 

I ſhall forbear to defcribe the ftrong, athletic, 
lean forms of the uncivilized, but not ſavage, 
atives of the Niccabar iſlands, whom I ſaw with 
ly eyes; or the elegant figures, beauty, and gal- 
ntry of the fair dames of Mauritius and Bour- 
dn, of whom the tyranny of M. de Brillane 
reed me to judge chiefly by report. I haſten 
d entertain you with the deſcription of a place 
here the ſoil is capable of yielding all the ne- 
eſſaries, and many of the luxuries of life; where 


dund every thing clean and neat, and plenty 
ithout extravagance or waſte. The captain and 


ard, if I had not been mages i bleſſed with 


the 
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the climate and air favour not only the vin 
functions, but compoſe the ſoul, and inſpire; 
kind of chearful ſerenity. * 8 

ls it then in the power of phyſical cauſes 9 
give happineſs? Methinks I hear my fair relatia 
reply, And can paradiſe, which was loſt by oy 
firſt anceſtors, be in reality A e by reſiding 
in any part of this globe? Undoubtedly I ſhoul 
not be happy in a ſolitary ſtate, even at the Cay 
of Good Hope; but this I will affirm, after due 
reflection, that with the friends of my heart, 
could be contented to fit down there for life. 

- The eftabliſhment which the Dutch Eaſt Indi 
company have made on either fide of the Cape d 
Good Hope, the extreme ſouthern 2 of that 

great continent which comprehends Europe, Afu, 
and Africa, extend, according to computation, 
450 miles eaſtward and weſtward, and 2 50 toward 
the north. To the honour of the Belgian race 
let it be ſaid, that fince firſt they atchieved thei 
independence by actions the moſt heroic, and per: 
ſeverance the moſt wonderful in the annals of 
world; they for once, regulated their public condut 
by the laws of juſtice: for the territory in which 
they planted the colony of which I now writs, 

- they acquired by fair purchaſe, without fraud, 
without treachery, aſſaſſination, or oppreſſion. 
At the fame time it ought, in truth, to be remen- 
bered, that this fingle inſtance of the equity « 
the United Provinces prevailing over the paſſion 
of avarice, is owing not to the virtue of the com 
munity ſo much as to that of an individual, Mr. 
Van Riebeck, a ſurgeon, who exerciſed a power 
which devolved into his hands by chance, ac. 
cording 


* 
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erding to his conſcience, in purchaſing with 


aubles, an unlimited poſſeſſion in a temperate 


aving ſo advantageous a bargain, the Dutch 
ared, for once, to offend againſt their nature, 
nd be juſt. 5 

In this extenſive domain, r —_ of kind 
ature forcing its way in ſpite of the oppreſſive 
enius of an excluſive company, the population 
mounts nearly to 17,000, of fair European de- 
ent, and about 30, ooo ſlaves, Africans and 
\fiatics, The Aborigines of the country, who 
e called Hottentots, and who are of a mild and 
actable diſpoſition, have been eafily reduced to 
e condition of obedient ſubjects. They are a 
niet and inoffenſive people, uſeful to the Dutch 


flocks and herds of cattle. They have been 
ry much miſrepreſented in Europe: and it is 
prifing that the fictions which have been pro- 
gated concerning them, ſhould ſo long have 
uned credit in the world. It is not true that 
ey are in the practice of eating raw fleſh, or 
at they entwine their bodies with the entrails of 
ttle, They prepare their food with fire; and 
eir cloathing conſiſts of a dreſſed hide, which 
tied like a collar round the neck, hangs down 
fer the ſhoulders near to the ground, and is 
dad, that it may be wrapt round the fore-part 
the body: beſides this they wear another co- 
ring of ſkin round the loins, which reaches 
if way down the thighs. Sometimes they have 
ap for the head and ſhoes for the feet of the 
e materials, Their ſhoes are formed of a 

1 piece 
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limate, at a price below 4, oool. ſterling. Thus 
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many reſpects, particularly in the management 
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piece of hide, drawn cloſely about the foot vi 
thongs of the ſame. Inſtead of the rich oils ui 
as ointment by the Afiatics and ſome African u 
tions, the Hottentots anoint their bodies with th 
fat of cattle+.—All nations in the world, not E 
' Topean or of European deſcent, uſe ointment 
ſome kind or other as a preſervative from t 
colds of winter, and a repellent of the heats 
fummer. Even Europeans anointed themſeln 
in former times. The Muſcovites do ſo ſtill. 

The Hottentots having few conveniences | 
bathing, and living in a climate where they a 
very frequently involved in clouds of duſt, hay 
acquired habits of dirtineſs; but their ſkiny 
when waſhed, are clear, though fallow. The 
are in general low of ſtature. Their featun 
have a ſameneſs in them, and are very har 
Their foreheads are prominent, their che 
bones high, their eyes ſunk in their heads, at 
dull, their noſes flat, their lips thick, their lu 
black and woolly. 

There is a ftraggling nation of Hottentots, | 
very inland parts of the country, who are met 
ſavages, having neither flocks nor herds, house 
| huts, nor ſettled refidence. Theſe ſavages ln 
by prey, and their abodes are caves, rocks, ut 
trees. They uſe very little cloathing : ow 
maintain that they are cannibals ; but of thil 
cannot affirm any thing with certainty. Th 
are untameable, and unmanageable by any men 


+ The great Lord Bacon, who was not” an Hottentot, preſan 
anointing with oil or butter, as a means of prolonging human lite 
proloagatioge vita. 
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that have yet been tried. They refuſe to con- 
verſe, as other unciviliſed nations readily do, by 
atural ſigns; and ſcarcely deſerve to be ranked 
arr. on = human ſpecies. They arc, happily, 
ery few in number, and are ſeldom to be ſeen 
n day- light. They make their depredations in 

the night, like ſo many wolves and tygers. 
It is evident that the Dutch ſettlements at the 
ape, although they would by di in moſt parts 
pf the world extremely proſperous, are yet by 
o means in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as they would 
ave been, if they had not groaned under the 
2avy hand of the Eaſt India Company; who have 
deen ſtudious to diſcourage population, to cruſh 
he ſettlers, and to counteract, as much as pol- 
ible, the natural operation of a genial ſoil to en- 
fich its poſſeſſors. From what the coloniſts 
ave done, even under the diſcouragement of a 
ealous and unjuſt government, we may imagine 
hat they would have accompliſhed in more for- 
unate circumſtances | What would have been 
he glorious effects of Dutch perſeverance, ani- 
nated by the free ſpirit of a Republic! The 
bjocts of monopoliſts are ever oppoſite to the 
general proſperity of the nations to which they 
long. Their plans are not founded on the com- 
rehenſive views of ſound policy, in which the 
hief ingredient is juſtice, but on partial and 
arrow principles of ſelfiſhneſs, wholly incom- 
atible with the public welfare. The Dutch 
aſt India Company adopted the plan of an eſta- 
liſnment on the ſouthern point of Africa, for 
o other purpoſe than that it might ſerve as a 
ace of refreſhment to their ſhipping in their 
Aſiatic 
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Afiatic commerce. This end they have conſtant: 
ly kept in view. The improvement of their ter. 
ritories in that part of the world is not their ob. 
ject. Their policy diſcourages improvements in 
this ſettlement. Were the Dutch domain about the 
Cape of Good Hope improved and peopled to 
that degree of culture and population of, which it 
is ſuſceptible, the Eaſt India Company well 
know they would have reaſon to tremble leſt their 
ſovereignty over it ſhould not be of long conti- 
nuance. | $4 
The Cape has of late years become an impor. 
tant object to the Company in another view; 
fince the decline of their profits, by the uncom. 
mon charges which have ſupported their uſurps. 
tions, and their ambition, the directors have 
made it a blind to amuſe the deluded proprietors, 
and credulous public, with falſe ideas of ſolid 
ſtock and gain. 
This country is capable of being made, by 
the ſimpleſt means, a populous, commercial co- 
lony. Its pure and temperate climate is favour- 
able to health, longevity, and population. Its 
foil, though not apparently rich, is, from the 
genial temperature of the air, and alternate dens 
and ſun- ſhine, fo kindly vegetative, that it nou- 
riſhes with little culture, and almoſt ſpontaneouſ 
Iv, whatever the huſbandman, the botanift, the 
floriſt chuſes to commit to its boſom. Thus it 
is calculated to produce whatever is requiſite to 
the encreaſe of flocks, horſes, and cattle ; and at 
the ſame time to yield whatever is neceſſary to 


the comfortable ſubſiſtence of the human ſpe- 
cies, X | The 
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eſt ſpots and vales are mixed; and 
rounded; by mountains and ſandy deſerts. But 
the even vallies, the 


and another neither difficult nor expenſive. The 


delightful than if it had been an imenſe plain 
bounded only by the ocean. Mankind are na- 


vity or ' habitation, when they are fituated 


than when they lie in great cities or populous 
ſcampaigns. The field or the grove in which 
their father's flock alone fed; and to which his 


love of- native foil is not ſo ardent in thoſe who 
have lived all their lives in 
thoſe flat expanſes ſwarming with inhabitants, 


rhere no natural boundaries mark out the pecu- 
liar haunt, the mountain, the vale, the river, 


owner, and his kindred and domeſtics, 
perſons Who die at a diſtance from their native 


village; or, if in higher life, from their 


blog, As 4, ub AAA. ths" 

The firſt appearance of the face of the countr 

as well as of the ſoil, is unpromifing. The 24 4 
es ſur- 


gravelly ſoil, and the 
abounding droves of horned cattle and horſes, 
render the communication between one place 
country being thus variegated, and formed by 
the hand of nature into ſeparate diſtricts, is more 


turally more attached to the places of their nati- 


amidſt deſerts, and hills, and in ſequeſtered. vales, - 


family alone reſorted, are embraced by the mind, 
After long abſence and buſtling in the world, 
ith a warm attachment: and the ſcenes of their 
lieſt and moſt innocent life, awaken many an 
nea compoſed of tenderneſs and pain. This 
great towns, or in 


where every ſcene is common to thouſands, and 


the wood, or the marſh, ſacred to the rural 
It is from this principle, 1 apprehend, that 


native 


K | villa, 
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villa, who have lived, perhaps, more than half 
«the year in Paris or London, when they fee 
tthemſelves drawing nigh to their latter end, re. 
queſt their ſurviving friends to convey. their 
bones to the. country church yard, the depoſ. 
tory of their forefathers, rather than the proudeſt 
mauſoleum that the vanity of their bi might 
erect for them in the city. But I return from 
this melancholy, but not unpleaſing digreſſion, 
to the ſouthern pro montory of Africa. 
Ihe greiteſt want of this country is that of 
timber for building, and even for fuel. The 
. navigable rivers are ſeparated from each other by 
great diſtances : but canals are more practicabe 
here than in the low countries of Europe, The 
.. eaſt fide of the, premontory, . and the inland 
parts, are the richeſt, and capable of the highel 
cultivation. The two principal parts, I mean 
with regard to actual commerce, are Table Bay 
and Falſe Bay, which are always ſafe; ſo form-, 
ed and ſheltered, as alternately to yield ſecurity 
againſt the two prevailing winds which are pecu 
| liar to that meridian. There are other bays 
very fit for navigation ; but. the policy of the 
chartered ſoyereigns, the Eaſt India company, has 
drawn a veil over the true knowledge of them, 
The fame jealouſy which hides the knowledge of 
the ports to which 1 allude, prohibits the inha- 
bitants from tranſporting, on any pretext, their 
produce and effects to the principal towns, coalt- 
— bo gl ky 
Ihe excellent wines of the Cape, if encouraged 
and improved, would yield to none in taſte, fi- 
vour, or delicacy, and without being _ ſo 
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$ery;,. or ſo liable to fermentation, would be 
found to poſſeſs all the ſalutary qualities of either 
old Rkeniſh or Madeira. Its grains are not in- 
ferior to thoſe of Sicily. Aloes ſucotra; myrtle- 
wax; falt; and paints, it is capable of furniſhing 
in profuſion ; as alſo indigo, cotton; and tobacco. 
It may be made à ſtaple of a valuable ſlave- trade, 
whale-oil, ivory, and oſtrich-feathers. It con- 
tains virgin copper and copper ore, and the ap- 
pearance of the ſoil in many places indicates the 
poſſeſſion of the precious metals. Theſe and 
other articles might be the Tubje& of an exten- 


tribute as well to improve the exports of a gener- 
ous parent ſtate, in manufactures from the raw 
materials, as to favour, in the moſt important 
inſtances, the balance of trade, eſpecially with 
France and he ek . 

The Dutch Eaft India Company reſtrains the 
diſcovery of mines, from prineiples of policy, 


to check the improvement of the country. They 


of the Cape were ſuffered to improve to the ut- 
moſt thoſe advantages which are held up to them 
in ſo great abundance by the bountiful hand of 
exuberant nature, that country would ſoon be⸗ 
come too populous and powerful to remain under 
the oppreſſive dominion of a chartered ſociety of 
merchants : and in the fecond place, that ſince it 


2 oppreſſive 


five trade to India, America; and Europe; and con- 


and from the ſame motives which induce them 


know; in the firſt place, that if the inhabitants 


is not in their power to ſecure ſo extenſive a coaſt 
and country from invaſion, the greateſt ſecurity £ 
conſiſts. in not allowing it to become an object of - | 
temptation, Tet, inde deſpotic government, 
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oppreſſive and jealous of improvements, 'whoſly 
reſtrained from manufactur es and commerce, and 
even from many branches of agriculture, the 
ple have increaſed prodigiouſſy; and doubt. 
eſs the population would be ſtill greater, did 
not their Aſiatic eſtabliſnments ſeduce many 
young men from the moſt ſalubrious to the moſt 
o | 
Families in this place 
ſeven to ſeventeen children, and ſome from eigh- 
teen to twenty ſeven. From the want of inter. 
_ courſe with ſtrangers, they are all alliec together 


by intermarriages ; without feeling, however, 
for each other any kindred affection, and even 


without that ſympathy and fellowſhip which pre- 
| vall in other countries among neighbours, 
Their perſons are above the common ſtature, 
the men being generally above fix feet in height, 
and the women tall in proportion. The unmar- 


_ ried women are fine figures, and have remarka - 

bly good complexions : but ſoon after marriage 
they become corpulent, and all their beauty, af. 
ter they have once entered into that holy ſtate, 


quickly vaniſhes away. The females appear to 
be more numerous than the other ſex. I com- 
pute, that at leaſt five- ſixth parts of the whole 
number of European deſcent (ſeventeen thouſand) 


are females and male children under manhood. 


About one-fourth part of thoſe who are deſcend- 
ed from Europeans, reſide at Cape town, and 
about two-fifths of all the ſlaves. 

The people of this place are leſs the deſcend- 
ants of the Dutch than of emigrants from France, 
| (after the revocation of the edict 
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all the Proteſtant eſtates in Germany, and from. 
-- Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid of the 
political wiſdom. of the Dutch, I cannot help 
thinking, that their Eaſt India Company have for. 
ſome time been purſuing meaſures which ſavour 
rather of low cunning and. treachery than of 
ſound policy. They ſeem. to have been led into 
| thoſe meaſures partly by proſperity, and conſe- 
quently ambition; but principally. by that unin-: 
terrupted peace which the United Provinces have 
enjoyed in Europe for thirty two years; during 
which time, ſor the ſake of immediate gain, 
they have been conſtantly ftimulating hoſtilities 
between their neighbours and allies... Had the 
Company, or rather the States General, encou- 


raged their ſettlement at the Cape, by inviting 
the ſettlers to avail themſelves to the utmoſt of 
its fertility and extent, it would have been in a. 
condition to furniſh thoſe neceſſary. ſupplies of 
men for the ſecurity, of their Afiatic eſtabliſn- 
ments, of which , ſupplies, the approach of a 
general war in Europe threatens wholly to de- 
prive them. It is certain, that recruits. for the 
Dutch ſettlements in Aſia, have long been, chief- 
ly. drawn from thoſe; .unhappy emigrants, who 
having. fled from the poverty and deſpotiſm of 
Germany, are annually kidnapped in Holland. 
But the avenues of emigration will be ſhut up by 
war; even greater ſupplies of men will be want- 
ed than ever by the Dutch Eaſt India Company; 
and. theſe the depopulated ſtates cannot furniſh, 
It has been computed, by the moſt probable 
grounds, that from twenty ſeven to thirty ſhips 
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carry out each of them, on an average, every 
year, two hundred recruits ; and hat of ty 
whole number annually ekported in all thok 
ſhips, fifty never hve to return, aſter the e 
tion of their terms, to Europe: and farther, tha 
ſhips bound to Batavia and' the eaſtern ſettlement 
carrying out double complements of leamen (their 
ſingle complements being a fourth part greater 
than ours): have returacd with ſeareely fufficient 
ſtrength ts work tkeir ſhips, The annual mor. 
tality i is thus reduced to 1 Oos able-bodied Eu- 
ro at the leaft, in the vigour of liſe. What 
4 melaiii deſtruction o the human race! 
Wheneg is this neceſſary ſapply now to come? 
Oughe we any longer to be aſtoniſhed, that the 
| profits of he comming rionopoly of ſpices, and 
other artiches of trade, ſhould have been incom- 
petent tc the charges of maintdinirg and protect. 


2 2 
AY 
+ 


ing their ſertlements, and the pompous parade of 
goy ovyernment in Batavia? How will th Bey e able 
o' mattitain their uferped' beer gainſt the 


oppreſfſed/natives' alone, even without a foreign 
enemy in Europe to call forth their navy, "tha to 
oblige them to erte their Fans and "he bat 
rier towns go 
As 16'the'eftabliſhment of the Cape ere 
be attacked with ſucceſs by a number ah equal 
to its gartiſon, of four kupdred © or five Bundred 
effective men in the open fields: ſuch is the po. 
fition of towns, and the nature of the fortificati 
ons in that begun — country militia lit 
too ſcatteted to, r effeckual ne and 1 
will hazard an opinion, that the towns people 
ay not "diſcover great prowels againſt any ene: 
my, 
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my, and more eſpecially againſt a power, under 
vhoſe government the privileges of commerce 
ind agriculture would be enlarged, and which,. 
profeſſing the Proteftant faith, would give entire 
fatsfadien to mothers, wives, and daughters. 
The Company have referved ſome ground-rets | 
on country plantations and town fettlements , 
thers are held under a kind of perperual tenure. As 
there is no exportation but from Table and Falſe 
Bays, wines, grain, -and ſome other articles, pay du- 
ties upon entering the towns. There is a 
conſtderable quantity of wheat ſhippetl annually” 
by the Company to "Batebia, Ceylon, and Hol-' 
land. Cattle and ſheep for the uſe of ſhipping, 
are provided by contracting farmers, who pay z 
Aly: for this exclufive privilege, There are - 
veral other duties of export and import. All 
theſe taxes ferve to defray the charges of govern- 
ment; which are indeed moderate: But the ra- 
pacity and undue exactions of the governors, 
have nearly determined the people to revolt 
from the government of the company, and to, 
ſeck redreſs from the ftates General. 
The chief juſtice, or fiſcal, unites in his own per- | 
fon the three diſtinct branches of overnment; 
— the judicial, and the executive. 
This dge, and executioner, with 
Web Nen . reat 1 and emo- 
luments: he can impoſe and levy taxes for his 
own ufe; difpenſe with laws; create new crimes 
compound for crim̃es of all denominations and 
complexions ; and, in general, diſpoſe as he 
pleaſes, of the lives and fortunes of the whole 
people, It is true, thete is à kind of controuling? 


PoWer, 
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wer, mount to this high-privileged 
on; * to him who dares to appeal to — 
tribunal. „ Þ n ir Ria "Y 
Moſt families manufacture their own leather, 
make the coass, veſts, breeches, ſtockings, ſhirts, 
and ſhoes of the men; and the ſagques, gowns, 
petticoats, ſhifts, ſtockings, caps, ſhoes, &c, &c, 
of the ladies, together with moſt articles. of, 
houſhold furniture: ſo that they are only ob- 
liged to import from Europe and Aſia the groſs 
materials, ſuch as woollens, and cotton draperies 
and filks, and a few of the ſimpleſt articles of 
conveniency, and ſtill fewer of luxury. They 
require few tradeſmen, becauſe all mechanical 
ſervices are for the moſt part performed at home, 
as of old among the Greets and Romans, by 
Naves. The ſervant who waits at table, 1s 
equally dextrous at his knitting and fewing-nee- 
dle, ſciſſars, . cutting-knife, awl, the axe, the 
— the plane, the trowel, and the paintings 
heir ſtręets are ſpaciops, airy, and regular- 
ly laid out at right angles; and they ſeem to have 
inherited and preſerved the cleanlineſs of Haer- 
lem and Delft. But there is one inconveniency 
which they cannot remedy by all their induſtry: 
The ftrong ſqualls of wind which. often force 
themſelve through narrow, paſſes between tle 
ſurrounding mountains, raiſe duſt in the ſtreets, 
in troubleſome quantities, in ſpite of the. fre. 
vent application of water from canals and occa- 


konal gutters. ö 
I know not how the Hollanders would be able 
to carry on their monopoly, without the * 
ST LS able 
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refreſhments of the Cape. Its vegetables, 
— and fruits are abundant, cheap, and good; 
the beef and mutton ſtill more ſo, In truth, I 
think all nations trading hither, have for ſome 
time been infinitely obliged to the Dutch ſettle- 
ment in that corner, as it may literally be called, 
of the world, notwithſtanding that ſtrangers are 
more impoſed upon here than in any country 1 
know; for neither Madagaſcar nor Johana can 
furniſh mutton, or garden vegetables; and the 
yery wines of the. Cape are ſo reaſonable, that 
they dre a cheap refreſhment to common ſeamen, 
am perſuaded that the wines there of the ſecond 
year, are more mellow than thoſe of Europe and: 
adeira would be in flv. | Ct 
Every houſe-keeper, the governor and mem- 
bers of council excepted, take penſioners: and it 
s but juſtice to their tables, beds, and linen, to 
xcknowledge, that they are all good and reaſona- 
ble. I am apt to imagine, that the practice of 
aking boarders (for that is what the inhabitants, . 
ff the Cape mean by taking penſioners) has been 
anded down from the original ſettlers, and that 
e principle of pride has in this manner been lul- 
ed by habit. But I beg pardon, I forgot that 
he nation of which I now write, worſhip no other 
dol than one, and that is intereſt. _ 
Of the diſcouragement that is ſhewn to ſtran- 
ers from ſettling at the Cape, I need mention 
nly one inſtance, All houſe-keepers are obliged 
o account every evening to the lord-fiſcal, for 
very perſon entertained within their roof, under 
ain of cenſure and a forfeiture. As there is an 
utward appearance of devotion and folemn ma 
E rality, 
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rality, in the couritenanees, Ureſs, gait, and eo 
verſation of theſe people, I was willing to attributz 
this extraordinary lation to one or other d 
theſe two cauſes; I ima „that either it wa 
intended to reſtrain a certain kind of frolickſom 
immorality in private, or to ſecure (as in Amfter: 
dam) the And wot —— of a tax (in ſcrupul. 
ous proportion to the quantity of cuſtom) on 
eertain In Feanfed order of bead med, and pub. 
Hic. ſpirited damſels, who occaſionally adminiſte 
2 erer of ſtrangers. But 1 found 
on , that the ſpirit of this law Had for it 
| r. , the courngoment of all intercourk 
with Rangers 9 


As the Cape of Good Ho kes for mam 
years, been à half-way | houſe for refreſhment, 
out and home, penſioners as well as hofts of quic 
ceneeptions and ſome genius, have Rad freqiin 
rtunities of drawing the ſtrangeſt medle sd 
„and of rentarking the various effec 
of wealth and climate on the pafſions and thannen 
of men. The various degrees of rant, and the di. 
ferent ations and circumſtances of perſons tra. 
ling to and from India, have furniſhed ample ſcop 
for obſervations of this kind: For my rk ll 
that I fnall ſay, is, that my ſhort and anxion 
reſidence at the Cape furniſhed matter for reflec 
tions, which neither attached me to the place df 
my deſtination, nor prepoſſeſſed me in favout 
of the morals,” us, or wiſdom of 00 who 
may more properly een n Coun 
_ thanits bites,” | 

I have often thought, and now Pat convinced 
that in n order, to humble the overcbeating * 
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res 
14 to reduce their mercantile genius within 

uth able boundg (as well as thereby to ſecure 
' of e tran uillity of Europe) they muſt have a king, | 
Wa 1 a mixed form of government, lixe England, 
me en if their government ſhould be extended ina 
er cb we direction, by eneroachments on 
ae houſe of Auſtria. For theſe encroachments the 


mperor, F'rhimk, ſhould be indemniſied by the 

every "66 ki ani of Alſace and Lorraine, 
zur couſin of Orange is a ſenſible,” dapper, 
ely flow; and t preſent amiable princeſs 
that 'Hodls, is better qualified than any wo- 


ran in Furope, one gy, feds to give taftre and 
ignity to ſovereig Rain, Pruſſta, ſſta, Ruſſia, 
e the other Pelett Power of the north, 


firm union among themſelves; and a fair tranſ- 
* v of cke balance 6f power, are enpuble of 


ent another monarchy in Entope.—But 
tl TH e htics; a ſubject proper 
r the duden er nly 0 miniſters of ſtate; and 
en 4 1 treſpaſſes on this dignified. 
if. und, Rand, ſearcely left oom for me to ay, 
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| Ta — — — Ears. London. DIE 
| + Calguitay 1 8th 899, 1 
WER ex arrival in ludia, I have defer. 
red writing to you until this time, becauſe · 
i to 8 an accurate etre ny 

. The Queen'sl Tütlnk | 
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many in which you are much Con. 
_— and this was to pena Fm 
dence for ſome months in 4 _— 1 
I cannot yet write ſo much to ion 
1 wiſh to do, it would be improper, as I concein, 
any longer to delay giving you an account d 
what has occurred to my obſervation ſince my 
arrival in this famed peninſula; where I landed 
in a low ftate of health, at Negapatoam, on the 
firſt of July. 

The unſettled, and in truth the ctitical ſtate 
of this government, appears to me to hare 
ſuſpended, for ſome time, all the rational ex. 
ertions of its principal members, and thei 
moſt intimate friends; and fears, anxietiei 
and doubts, have given birth to-meaſures, u 
fingular i in their nature as ſome of them, | fea, 
will be injurious in their conſequences. But wer 
the directors inſtructed in the proper remedies fo 
the diſorders that pervade at this moment the 
political and commercial conſtitution of the com 
pany in India, and were they diſpoſed to liſten to 
the beſt advice, the wiſeſt counſels and the bel 
diſpoſitions would be of no avail. While the 
preſent chief governor, with two votes in five 
holds the chair under the influence of black ſe. 
vants and a forei gn lady, the orders of the direc- 
tors will continue to be — with avowed cot- 
tempt, and the treaſures of the Company be ap 
propriated to private uſes. The reins of govem 
ment are held in Calcutta; while therepreſentative 
of the proprietors, aſſembled in Leadenhall-firet 
are conſidered as a ſet of blockheads, aſſuming! 
ow which the actual poſſeſſion of the wy" 
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placed de facto in other hands. It is not impro- 
bable that Mr. H———'s great familiarity and 
coſe conne tion with Mr. R—s, the governor 
of Chinfara, may have inſtructed him in the im- 
perious ſway which the Dutch company's princi- 
pal agents in Batavia exerciſe over their confti- 
tuents and fellow-ſervants, as well as their unhap- 
yy - dependents, the natives of their ſettlements 
in Aſia. Iam no partizan ; on the contrary, 1 
ime to this country ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
our of the men, whoſe meaſures are too public 
ot to be known, and too unjuſtifiable-to admit 


— 
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The cenſures which I have now beſtowed with 
at freedom which I wiſh ever to direct my 
ſentiments and actions, cannot in juſtice be ex- 
ended to all the Company's ſervants without 
tion. Among theſe there are men well en- 
kitled to the praiſe of both ability and honour. 
Mr. Fs and Mr. Wr undoubtedly: poſ- 
els ſapacity to diſcern, and virtue to purſue, the 
rue mtereſts of their conſtituents, and of the 
Engliſh nation, as well as the happineſs of the 
atives of Hindoſtan; objects which are in reality 
loſely connected together, and which could ne- 
yer have been ſeparated but by a policy equally 
nfound and inhuman. Nor can I omit to men- 
ion, on this occafion, Mr. BI}, a gentleman - 
of eminent talents and ſtrict honour ; though he 
ay be reſtrained, in ſame degree, from oppo. 
ng the meaſures of Mr. H—s, by an engage- 
ent on the part of his friends in England, when 
e was appointed to the fourth ſeat in the ſu- 
Preme council. This precaution was thought 
<a neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, as Mr. B—I!'s firmneſs and abilitg 
were the only formidable oppoſition to My 
Hs mal-adminiſtration before the ſuprem 
board was conſtituted. Indeed, the public di 
ferences of theſe gentlemen, gave birth, as dil 
putes of this kind commonly do, to a very co 
ſiderable degree of mutual animoſity. _ 
Various cauſes have occurred to incline nt 
at preſent, to return to England as ſpeedily a 
* of which may probably appear u 
be the effect of vanity. I have the preſumpt. 
on to imagine, that a knowledge of moſt coun: 
tries in America and Europe, with various er 
perience, have enabled me to ſhew how the {ci 
and people of this country may be made to ex 
tend (till farther the purſuits of commerce, cob 
nization, and manufactures z by which the Bri. 
tiſh government would acquire a preſent ſupply 
as well as a permanent revenue, which would 
open a ſource of wealth to individuals, and a 
the fame time confer on the chartered Company 
advantages equal to the full extent of their amb. 
tion. I am perſuaded, that my ideas concerning 
theſe matters ate of a different nature from at 
ever entertained before in this country: and | 
imagine, if cleatly ſtated, they would draw the 
attention both of the King's miniſters and tht 
directors of the Eaſt India Company. Thel 
objects, if they ſhould not be thought chimer. 
cal, will doubtleſs be allowed to be grand and 
important. I wiſh to open fo ſplendid a field d 
improvement in India, as will encreaſe the nel 
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Britiſh ſudjecks individually, and relieve. che 
public from an incumbrance of debt which muſt 


therwiſe become inſupportable. 
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1 To J— M—, Eſq. London. 5 


alta, Sept. 20th, 1779. 
| SET my foot on the peninſula of Hindoſtan 
at Negapatnam, on the firſt of July. The 
papers that accompany this, will give you an 
ccount of my adventures from the 8th of No- 
ember, 1778, when I wrote laſt, to my arrival 
n Calcutta on the 20th of Auguſt, Our cor- 
eſpondence, my. friend, has ſuffered a long in- 
erruption, but this 1 mean to make up, on my 
art, by writing to you regularly twice every 
veek.” This country affords an ample field for 


ſervation, and yields materials for ſpeculation 
tf every kind, in the utmoſt abundance. If any 
f my reflections ſhould be thought worthy of 
heir attention who alone can carry them into be- 
Weficial conſequences; to have been in any de- 
ree ſubſervient to the proſperity of my country, 
ould afford a full recompence for all my ſuf- 
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Orient on board the · Briſſon, to that on which 
I landed 


rings from the hour in which I embarked at 
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J landed on the Indian ſhore at Nagapatnam, } 
am ambitious, I confeſs, of laying ſome of my 
thoughts on political and commercial ſubje, | 
before men in power and of public ſpirit; being 
convinced, that, matured by their judgment, and 
digeſted into ſome — plan, they would 
contribute largely to the glory of my country 

and the happineſs of mankind. But with regart 

to this matter, I ſhall be directed wholly by the 
advice of my friends. In the mean time, ſhall. 
amuſe my leiſure by indulging a turn, on which 
you have ſo often rallied me, hoping that you and 

our excellent friend at leaſt, will peruſe my fte. 
quent and long epiſtles not without ſatis faction. 

- Had the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company known, 
and fully improved, all thoſe advantages which 
lay within the ſphere of their power in the Eaſt; 
their capital would this day have exceeded twenty 
millions of pounds ſterling; and thirty millions 
would have been- added to the preſent wealth of 
the nation, as I am ready to demonſtrate, But 
what is of greater importance, the intereſts of the 
Company, clearly underſtood and ſteadily purſu- 
ed, would have ſecured the attachment, with the 
felicity, of above twenty millions of uſeful and 
ingenious. new ſubjects, and rendered them and 
their poſterity a fund of wealth, power, and ſe- 
curity, to the extended ſtate. That theſe great 
benefits have not accrued to Great Britain, and 
alſo to Hindoſtan, is owing to the diftance be- 

' tween theſe countries, which at once tempted 
and 1 400d the infidelity and the intrigues of 
the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company. I de 


not mean to expreſs any virulence againſt thels 
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want When; {r:canfider: the natural'g 2 
du which they art lud t adopt a out © of con- 
dud; as diſnonourable to themſel yes as ruinous 
to the Company und do the public; When 1 
e e actions throngh the antecedent pro- 
greſs of example; operating on young and pliant 
minds z indignation at the effect is partly laſt in 
regretting\thecauſe.-' For it ee ee 5 
youthi) withdrawn from the tuition of parents 
and guardians, aſſociating with the cool, Aab, 
ating, and aſümilating natives of India, anq en 
dering into thair lines ſof buſineſs; it is 3 | 
priing; that young men unacquainted with the 
world ſhoujd:! ini theſe circumſtances adopt the 
ptactice and rules hot only of predeceſſors and 
colleagues in office, but of all around them, 
men that £0 erb e become the Abs of 
Hindoſtan, eurzally ſet out for that country 
with ideas © wealth; which ideas, 
being nouriſhed. F by example, but ad- 
vice and exhortation, grow up into the pre- 
dominant paſſion of the heart, and ruling princi- 
ple of the mind, which at laſt, in too many in- 
ſtances, become inſenſible to every human feel- 
ing. and too frequently even dead to the de- 
mands of common juſtice. Thus, my friend, I 
do not ſo much arraign the ſervants of the Com- 
pany (for their conduct is that of humen nature 
jn certain: circumſtances) as I blame the 
impoliey of the Britiſh legiſlature, for not hav- 
ag eſtabliſned in India, an order of affarrs, af 
once more Iu * more virtuous. 
Vor. 1. s 1. 4 93% For, 


but above ali their perſeverancb, were eur 
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| in the ſecure enjoyment of the 
3 — 2 manu. 
factures, on :commerce, either thtir precrpn 
_ or:exampls, or by an impartiabadeninũſtration uf 
. Ü nä ²— emptbrizag | 
Fat the advantages of :hndia:rats: hot cult; 
| to that extent)of improuemoiit of which 
they ane capable haveraſcribed;not'to/any bs 
gligenge of che Hindoos, hut to: thut oi the Ec: 
ropeans” ſojourning among therm: find E.think 
with-pbadireafom; | Horthehatives of: Hindofluw 
cultivated, | and-abundantiy/pofleſied,:all the ne 
ceſſar ies and juxuries that! wers adapted to ther 
cyſtoms, andi conſiſtent with their religious/ts 
nots. Their ſoil; their climate, their ingenuity; 


ts every undertaking that did not require 
very great hodiby ſtrength. But why introduce 
now kinds vf pleaſure S hy create now u ant 
They neuer knew a deſſte beyond the unraiied 
cuſtom of their anceſtors for ages paſt, until Ev 
ropean avarice, and ambition, ta them the 
necefiity of ſocuring to themſelves ſome depre 
of happineſs, by fatiating the rapacity of ſtray 
ers with ſuch new commodities as were pointed 

out to their native ingeniouſneſi i 

The Company's pretenſion to dominion, and 
their excluſive privileges of internal trade in Þw 
dia, extend from Cape Comorin in the tently gy 
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bangen degree of North latitude, and 
al to welt,” on In ; Average, of 

i beides their follefſions 
fe and Vlabar. The 
Fl Uiniate, e and not 
Jor rg, hot, but ever told; the fools, 
_— Vegetative particl es of the bel, "which. 
ay, receive additional fertility from inundations 
tat ate always at colnmang, as well as from nu- 
herd © of horned cattle and lheep ; the 
81 65 10. price ok. labour; the ar politi- 
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- cal 85 5 ments of. Calles, or tribe; A the per- 
* ſevering: genuity, of. the natives; certain HAY 
$ tutians culate to Yromote popuſation f: thele 
mn Fo circumſtances which render Hindoſtan, of all 
* countties on, the 4 the fitteſt for that f. pecies 
5 of commerce, whi will allow the 15 ph ara- 
- a mount. to export! mg copious redundancy withoitt 
7 Mea Ry aſtice; 0 ending induſtry, or impo- 
5 he lung e people 1 provided that government 
1 care; that a peceffary proportion of money, 
„os other authentic currenc Ye be conſtantly kept 
* in Circulation, to prt ven ſta gnation in the 
5 damtnerce of the inhabitants with merchants. 
4 Ae and each other. The fall, aided 
N 15 the climate, nightly dews, and alternate rains 
1 and {un-ſhine, doth. now yield, al moſt ſpontane- 
x aully, rich crop of rice; and. other grains rice 
; * eee FW: 8 from aber e 
. and exfily diſcards uhwdrthy members from the number of its own 15 
"y ties, the whole ſect of * Gentoos müſt bave been long ago etigkt, if 
d ante kagaci) — not eſtabliſhed an effectual remedy afaiat | 
1 . by an "a ind nſable „ epliaaticg to mary their children when - 
— n ſoon us | e ande At this Wþh-or 
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and ſometimes thrice, every year. 16 is'thpath 
of producing abundantly, and of ſuperior qual. 
ties, the ſugar-cane, indigo. ſhrub, cptoa- tres, 
coffee-tree, cotton-tree, and all the fruits,” roors 
and vegetables peculiar to the tropits I 
Veſtern hemiſphere, as well as weft of the con 
mon grain of Europe, and wheat in great abun. 
dance. It is computed, that the Company's ter 
ritories under the preſidency of Bengal, may be 
divided into three equal parts: one third part ö 
under cultivation; another, hä ing deen ab. 
doned by the human inhabitants flying from op- 
preſſion; has grown up into woods, and become 
a receptacle for tigers, leopards, wolves, buff. 
loes, and elephants; and the remaining part is 


occupied by rivers, canals, lakes, and moraſſes 


It is alſo computed, that the native inhabitants 
are yet in number. from twelve to fifteen. mill: 
ons, and that the redundancy of their lahour 
and ingenuity, exported annually, is equal to two 
millions, five hundred thouſand” pounds Rerling 
Thus it is eaſy to calculate what the population 
and production would be, if the abandoned parts 
were again inhabited and cultivated. © Nor wil 
it be difficult to form a pretty accurate. eſtimate 
of what would be the population, produtions, 
and redundancy of the whole, under a wiſe and 
Juſt ſyſtem of government, that ſhould encourage 
ſuch improvements as, with the conſent of the 


natives, ſhould be introduced- by Europeans of 


judgment and experience... oj i. fo guts ops 
Were the abandoned parts of the Company" 
territories in Bengal to de again inhabited, it d 
evident from the ſimple rule of proportion, that 


_— the 
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e be from 24.to 30 millions, 
an the exports 300.900, and. the increaſe. of 
xpularion and amprovement (in-caſe of a political 
reyolution as a ave uft now ſuppoſed) by ad- 
„ * . If ri Kennt ſture m A 9 9 
ditional, manufackures and agriculture, may be 
imated,. on a moderate computation, . st one 


, OO menen. 125943 5 Og hinth i254 er 
ele more, making the population 35.mil., 
. rude - SSPOrt. 


. 


annu 


lions, 5 and th . 59 
des 


i NA. Ig. 9 al] te 4 : Chas . 871515 1 {I 
The Company's territorial poſſeſſions and vir 
tua dominion oh the coaſt of Coromandel, Gol 
conda, and Ori xa. under the preſidency of Madras, 


js, cee of, receiving much higher improve,. 


ment, ang conſequently of ae t. in proportion 


fx greater redundancy of labour for the advance- 


ment of commerce; becauſe, although the natives 
ol theſe. coafts are infinitely more refined in their 

$32 3-139: * 4 ! is "+; v Besen 2 
e 
tractable in their nature, than the natives of 
Bengal, as being leſs ſuperſtitious, they have hi- 
therto been forced to ſubmit to ſeverer ſcourges 
and more outrageous injuſtice+. From this cur- 
ſory. view, 1, think it ſufficiently appears that 
Britain has not derived thoſe advantages in fact, 
which from the kindeſt ſoil, the moſt temperate 


SDUSLWON 7 ja ted n9 Wir 12 p 42 
＋ The Northern Circars alſo, under a judicious ſyſtem of government, 
and 1 permanent and encouraging tenures, might prove an admirable 
ſource population, wealth, and general ſecurity, That part of the 
Decan never flouriſhed in its full glory ſince the Mogul Tartars acquired 
the ſovereignty'of Hindoſtan ; becauſe, having been amongſt the laſt of 
the countries of that peninſula which were effectually ſybdued, it was 2 
contiuual ſubject of cantention among court favourites and uſurpers. | 
When the Northern Circers were ceded by Salabat Jung- to the French 
10 1783, they yielded a revenue exceeding five hundred thouſand pounds, | 
and they were capable of yielding near double that amount, beſides capi- 
* advantages in the way of trade; but they have declined gradually 
deer as well in revenue ard manufackures as ip population. 
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climate." 8 moſt it in us.” docile- 
in the wy 10 ght Ki 7 r eaſoriab W el 
5 \ Batt for perhaps ts 
her. © rovement the Bfitih kc 
ie ee 3 a more ichßd portant h 
this nation than_t ee e of the. Ne 
Americans ; 3, Aff 985 an which ſs. man m Ullong 
of treaſure Be been expended, and 15 hich' fo 
man thouſands.of | lives have been {at rificed:” 
"We 17 power, nd. dominiop, are often 'Y 
by-good ood fortune; but to preſerve them ü 
the pr ovince'of poicical i gacity.” "Greater" glory, 
as well as greater AVG is t6 be aquired 
by retaiing and. 7 
con- 5 5 f Britain f crioufly' confider th 
truth of thofe maxims, in the preſegt moment, 


The LATE Europ e had long” viewed the pro. 


fe ior 101 of a Machen as 1 zomipious: *,' Was 1 
de 18 ation not Jed from nobility but from the 


rank of a genteman; and ebe men of the 


moſt exemplary probity and public Irit, who 
were in the practice 0 ade, from, all focteries 
above the contemptuous Nerz af Bour- 
gois; while even a ſtrolling actor preſerved. the 
rank and dignity of illuſtrious bir | and fatyily, 
Bur experience, and the progreſs of knowledge, 
have. diſpelted thofe ablard prejudices: * The 
moſt haughty monarebies in Europe, 8 
with aſtoni Ne and with dread, the rapie 
wth of tmall ftates by the genial influences 
if thoſe ſacred ſiſters, induſtry, Commerce, and 
Freedom, endeavour to excite in their dominions 
by means of wiſe inſtitutions and public encov- 
ſagements, a general emulation in Trade, . 


12 
7010 to EO far. 


improying, an 'by . 
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um longer dildain to ach nOied anche mol 
69 of arts dhe fountain Bf l and the 
pcotechel { of: op wür. But of all brambeb of 
traffic, tliat with Indik, is, to an Butupe am p 
ple, The mot advimcagtou- The nation this 
ibgvoſlös thin commercey centres in ĩiſelf that uf 
tloi cord: ſon t not only comprend thoſe 
articlab hin rm the balance of tricde, but abs 

many he pers commodities, which itbean /fufniſty 
on ſubhlow/ tur ms us will leſſen che valbe of lubdur 
at home; and thereby reduce tha prive uf the ne. 
cefaries of life! The low prices of ptovifiews: 
nuch clothing. arid4onfryuent ice of labour, 
the ſupurſtitious obſeryunce of. rel ious: tenantè, 
and ſmgular pregug ict of Caſts in reit food and 
F afleciationsy/: wih other: oirc amiſtantes Which it 
is aineceſſary to dnutnerate, and ſome of which 
Ive atready hinted,” confpire to runder the raw 
materials as well aa the manafatures df India, ſo 
amazingly heap; that! by a wiſe political eftabliNe- 
nent: tha manufactures of Britain mig ht beſo effec-- 
tually improved and vtirer commodities impott· 
el in Nitrit veſſels on fuch eaſy terms, that Ettig. 
land vduld be enabled to underfell all the Mark- 
pr wa" and Aae e ene 

am, mand 
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| / "1 Calcutta, 25th pr. 15796 
Arran from Europe, my friend, to a 
| perſon reſiding in India, is a greater cordial 
than one from India to an Inhabitant of 50 

5 1 1 


nne, vs, 5. 
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and political knowledge, in circum 


| rally. upeleryees agd where * often eater into mutual friendſhip. 
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tiona our imaginations ftil 
hover, with filial affection, over our native ſoil; 


| the lpveof which is never. ſo · Mongi y felt a8 in 


foreign--euntries; Tour Kind inquiries, ybur 
information with reſpect to the various particu; 
Jars in which you know me tu be intereſted, and 
your public news, afford a refreſhment; of which 


my preſent ſtate of anxiety and quſpence ſtandy 


much in need. 1 07 { £0 a nee T3 70 fön 
1 expenſive ſufferings in a" tediouy 


Kar 9 th money 


e 


ring Fr ce 2 except —— 2 


Vourites, on whom a ſingular party ;: the 
Company 8 treaſures i m great ſuſion in ons 
word, the diſappointment of -all my views; "in. 


clines me to think on returning to Europe. On 
this ſubject I have not yet come to any final de. 
termination. But if I ſhall; — after ſo 
much w-andering, to bend my courſe home ward 
at laſt, I flatter myſelf, that a. voyage which ha 
proyed unpraſita ble and inj urious to myſelf, will 
not be wholly uſeleſs — — My fred 
intercourſe with men of buſmeſs, of abſervation | 
diſpoſed them to. be not a little  communicative+, 
together with what I have-ſcen or learnt in this 
country and elſewhere, has enabled me, if I miſ: 
take not, to offer to the conſideration of men in 
payer in TED, certain Feen e NN bead 


— * * 
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+On ip brd on WY voyage, where fellow- . are gene 
them 
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nem into enquiries that may be ptoductive 
ne gre: et public nefits. i 480201 anten 10 
Abu Accounts relative to che Ametican war, 
one Who Knows America as well as I do, and 
who is © wal eee many of 
inhabitants, would de highly intereſting, een 
I were not eoncerned ſor the welfare of Britain. 
ou duel. With rapture om Britiſh valaur, which: | 
ertainly never, ſhone: with brighter luſtre than in- 
he: preſent; donteſt with the Colonies. But while 
glam in the ſpirit of my countrymen, I regret: 
2s. cauſe in which it is now exerted, and ſee 
ne matter of grief than of triumph in all their 
ſictories.iadmire the intrepidity and military 
il of Coloriel Campbell; but what I contem- 
late; without a mixture of pain, is, his mode 
tion, elemeney, and humanity. His victory 
yas neither tamed by an unneceſſary. effuſion of 
leod;; nor degraded by preſent or ſubſequent 
mide ebe e, eee ee t 
| You-defire to know what L now think, af the 
ruggle between Great Britain and her Calonies? 
hat I thought from the beginning of that ſtrug- 
e think ſtill: a ſpeedy accommodation of all 
ferences appears · to me to be equally the inter- 
of both Pts f 0 Gowns, 0 
That this is the: intereſt of Britain, will not, I 
pprehend, require much proof. A loſs of men, 
n enereaſe of taxes, a decay of commerce, in- 
leate on England, in the moſt forcible. manner, 
ace with America. Taxes cannot poſſibly be 
jultiplied ad infinitum, Thoſe ideas of infinity 
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that v6 6 amid, vu ſo innocent in he mouth 
of metaphyſicians, in the practire uf iſe und hu 
ſinefs are both falle and vpernicious;03ÞFhe'tin 
wil come, and if the Ameritan war be continuei 
is perhaps not very remote, when Britain willh 
abliged 10 follow the diſeredinadls-oxtimle o 
; Eeipant in cedycing,: without ceremony; the bi 
. tereſt of horimaleniBdebe) ag} dimmniſhing ith 
intrinfic value of: ber current con. a5 t vas: 

Fhere are noc wanting mary reaſons whic 
on the other hand, urge the Ameticatis 80 an . 
comniodation with Britain. Of theſe, ſore an 
falt atid others may de forefeeny The: devat 
tions: and horrors;! and: miſerios of a counhy 
whieln is tke fear of war; muſt winter pœnde 
ſafe and h6nourable; terms un i All oth 
the moſt defitable,” Hut u Rat terms are ſaſe al 
honourable ?: tat is the ueſtion : Theſe, 
_ wauld-ſeem, tho leatters of 1 think » 
ſeparably connected with independeney on tit 
maither auf am, a: contraryt opinion 
do not ſay that Gres Nritain is able to conqui 
North: Amevries 5: bur! am confident that Not 
Ametica will not mahntan: ĩts independen 
on. Brita, without ſatling into a dependency u 
ſome other power, or powers, af Rurope. 

For, firft ; the large extent of her expoſe 
coaſts wilt e for their n, * not 
 abfolute, me N and eie Fee e 
of à republic. 

Secondty; * natural — za&'unſer 
pretenſions of the ſeveral” provinces, Wich 1 
quaſhed for the preſent only by the incumbent 


N of a common enemy, wil rebound vid 
| 1 
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f hat we: Be re. 
0 force wheir B. w tar 8 wo 882. 281 
dat charity, ren frerm Fes infün- 
by tde Kind and idelg ent zit of 
3 which ſersened ie from” foreign 
ech ng c and military ef. 


eee "oh oth Heron 
ortüße When 
woah Ae ne 


8 wage 0 e 9 ebeft; for 
de patent 1 the intereſe o che podlie debt; 
_ NEED rent of 2 I © with 
pee The i | weer 28 yards, 
The e of Americh, it Ras 
deewpüted, undder che Britfr goverhrirene, 
Na fo e ſrxpth on the-poll of the people: 
der the rity + ent, ie will amount, at the 
af, 'o forty Talk Auer Dar ES OATH GY: 
ae produee of America, chen ex 
orteck i eee ee all the markets of Eu- 
ope, will fan in its value, and return much KHS 
o the Planter, than it did when circulated Foyer 
he work! through the thannef of Great Britain :. 
cauſe the merchants of that « to whom 
it was formerly conſigned, by nieans of their 


contiguity fy and e e ee Were bref 
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with magey, goods, credity, markets, and people. She expended. in the. 
laſt Prenc war, ninety million 7 in the defence, of America; and bath 

beldte and ſuce, contieually bore the civil and military. charges of go- 
vetnment. The country, bore. anly, the minute expencea af its internal 
police. The Britiſh nation now tax themſelves: with four millions an- 
nually, to. pay. the ſimple intereſt of their advances for the aſta hliſument 
ang ſecurity.of America: and America muſt have already cpotrafted a 
home debt of at leaſt thirty-five army « _ of __—_— hot 1519 75 


ble pes cont, pe ah.. 


to 
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wei e thee! of, markets 3 while the 
 largecapitals and —— ener 
to keep up the prices, e advantages ei 
| have, no flace, when planters; muſt;fel}. off th 
| goods, at, all adventures; ignorant elyes d 
the ſtate gf markets in the. old world, and cox 
ing in ma Veſſels, ſtill more ignorant, 
when they are obliged to ene the merce: 
Th poſſtions of, Rt han 
nat, de any natu 5 attachment 
| them who hays not any intereſt in procuringy 
air market price, becauſe they make, n adyant 
3 whatever: they way take, give. not un 
credit, ; - Thus America, ſtript of 8 b 
which, enabled her to. gultivate ht 
audi to trade with eaſe, muſt nows, by dint e ik 
bour, 1550 indefatigable induſtry, in ſtraitent 
circ ces, and without. the proſpect of 
certain mart, cultivate the lands, ,raiſe the con 
moditigs, and. fra ſhips for tranſpojtatio WM 
many anche ors, they can. ep d ein | 
bier 45 $1,171 „ 192 oh 9 
Fifthly; Franet LR policical. to encouryg 
theabſoluteindependency a country ſo extenſive 
and flouriſhing as that of North America ſct 
that independency might . in its conle 
quence, an N dom ion over the 
trade of all America, Afia,, . ica, and the 
impoveriſhment of all Europe; events, which the 
policy of the moſt enlightened nation of. Europt 
would alone ſtudy to prevent, even if we coull 
ſuppoſe all the other powers of that diviſion d 
the glohe ſo infatuated as to regard them vit 


indi erence. The- views of France, - therefore 
cat 


be ho other than to take ad of the un 
pppy eonteſt between Britain and her Colonies, 
humble the power of her proud rival, and by 
te ſame means to —— to ſo lou 
. i to render her an eaſy prey to be divided 
gethe maritime . Euro 
8 der own ſhare,” che moſt valuable» pro- 
inces; Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. 
his, "doubtleſs, is the object of the policy of 

rahce. America, ſay the politicians of that 
5 — "tuft be enabled: to reſiſt the power of 


ated; that Britain ſhall ceaſe to be, in trade 


a America ſhall look up to her alhes alone 

tection; and then France will acquire an 
Reddehey over: Anietica, moreabſoluteand/def. 
otic than if it were a French colony. This 
lan was ſouggeſted by the Duke de Choiſeul, 
luring his adminiſtration, and he has continued 
o recommend and urge it, ſince he quitted the 
helm of ſtate. | — ſent out a Monſieur Boileau; 
a man of great political talents and addreſs, to 
foment the 10 lion in America in its very firſt 
appearances,” by preaching a doctrine exploded in 
his own country, the natural rights of mankind; 
dy holding up to the imaginations of diſcon 
ed and turbulent men, the dazzling 
independency, and by well timed, gilded aſſuran- 
ces from the grand monarque. Vet it is certain, 
notwithſtanding all this, that if France had not 
received certain information that Britain was 
well Ne gorge to Nr matters with 
. 524434 ef, Americe; 
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vitain, until both countries are ſo effectually ex 


nd naval power, even the rival of France; and ä 


tent 
eve? 
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. at the boneluſten of the dear Fr 
(an conſ | beef which Dr. Franklin, roteſlel 

chat unleſs France would immediately Jeclare i 
| favour pf. Ambricey. her eauſe would, be.loſt) th 
icon: of the grand monar 3 
dontinued under u politieul veil for a gt 5 
or tus longet. nd. d 


The wrescherous 4 
_ conductof Chunt D' Eſlaign x fleet, ſhews 5 


her tily into the cauſe of the Americans, becauſe 
they ate not ſuſſieiently reduced in money and 
power, tamaly to bend their nech to g hat yoke 
which thoit allles have. Tong ee haves. 
for: them: 1 % wort e e 
 S«thly; texts beyond a certain amount, can 
not be bortit by any 1 of .internal.induſtry 
— — an sds. High tanes ean be ſuppon- 
ee e commeres which 


as — For (rr ro {om eurrent exper: 
ces>bf govertment, and that are impoſed for the 
purpoſeof paying the intereſt f an accumulatedor 
ſuntled debt, are detrimental to all countries, but 


to thoſe that depend ſolely on colonization aud 


aggriculture, are abſulately fulnous. 
nme ſuttlementz, fertility of Gol, und th 
1 460 of land. 'awdken an ambition in ul 
 every/man, of becoming an independent farmer 
or: planter. He forſakes t tion of a ma 
ot a and the ſorvice of others, und be- 
comes, on his on account, à eultivator of new 
foils. Hence the price of labour riſes above rhe 


value of thoſe articles on which it is beſtowed 
an 


e would hare 


rhat it is not yet the intention of France to entry 


parts 
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ran e of citiacus a well us of landhald: 


are ſupplied by the importation of different 
bee ca! from 


chargenble directly upon 


manufactures are alſo tàxed in a proportionate 


degree 47 the ſum of the whole becomes more 


than a tr ple tax upon ag ricultire ; becauſe each 
mdividu: 
er and; a profit upon tlie ad vanc- 
eeably to the laws. and principles of trade. 
© taxes wil be grievoufly- felt by thoſe who 
— to pay only fix-pence/ per head: 
Inſtead of one ſix- pence, the exigencies of the 
neu government will call, as L have already ob- 
ſerved, for eighty. fix-penres. If Holland, Ve- 
550 Genba, and the Haus-Towns, whoſe 5 
had poſſeſſed terrĩtories of ſo ſpacious an extent 
= to have made agriculture a capital object, they 
muſt have periſhed the moment when ricker 
powers became rivals in their trade. 


Soventhly; America will fee; her new ſettles | 


ments: 8 her country depopulated, her 
navigation and commerce ruined, and het pro. 
vinces a ſabject of perpetual contention to Eu. 
rope. France will become the object of her jea- 
louſy anch deteſtation; and ſhe will at laſt be oo 


vinced, that her true happineſs: eilte! in 2 re- 


union with the parene ſtare. 
The Ameritaus feem to tread in the Foot. tops 
"7 Cromwell and his puritanical adherents in 
the 


ſubject to certain 
duties 2 uind as all taxes: do ultimutely fall upon 
lands, if la bomt is burthened with a public claim 
the land and its produc - 
tions, und that both -the interaal and immorted 


who. pays tho origmal thay) claims; both 


government are wholly or partly republican, 
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the reign of King Charles l. If they becot 
independent, their republican; or inf prof per 
their democratital — in 
probability, be of long contitivanee, | People 
condition, character, and ſenſe, will not long en 
dure the inſolence, abuſes, and \deptedationsq 
upſtarts; at the heads of armies, arid in the & 
partmients of power! Their reſentment ig 
the — 1 inflamed by the few 
-rities of War, will cool. Their Naly 
ons will ſubſide, 3 to the dit 
voice of reaſon, which will unite them in ae 
lution to take up arms for the purpoſe of reſtu 
ing, on improved and permanent principe 
that original form of F 
ed them with — 2 $0 -x A 
Thus, my frientl/ haue 1 deliverrd: my ſent 
ments concerning the probable iſſue of the 
melancholy controverſy which diſturbs even 
” quarterof- the world. I believe it will terminat 
as family clad commonly do, in a-fincere te 
—— between the contending parties, n 
in as fincere a deteſtation of thoſe malicious inte: 
medlers who fanned the flame of diſcord: 
vVvere to be wiſhed, in the preſent criſis, that ever 
branch of the houſe af Bourbon would call u 
mind that magnanimous declaration of the En 
peror Charles V. when ſolicited by his miniſten 
to accept the offers of - thoſe-provinces of Frau 
which had revolted againſt his inveterate enen 
Henry II. Though that prince had every mv 
tive to accept thoſe offers, which ambition, jer 
only.” * Aer ad 5 th: Ro 


— 
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moderation and juſtice, he yet rejected them. 
| behold, ſaid he, the revolt of ſubjects againſt 
eir ſovereign with ſuch horror, that I would 
hearfully ai my greateſt enemy to reduce 
hem to ſubjection.“ To the recollection of 
America, I would recall the manner in which 
pain was reduced from a ſtate of the higheſt 
roſperity to be a Roman province. That an- 
jent nation, with equal ingratitude and folly, 
dined her arms to thoſe of 8 for the pur- 
oſe of e Carthage, her ally by the ties 
f commerce, and of mutual intercourſe and hoſ- 
itality. Carthage was overthrown in the unequal 
onteſt: but Spain, reduced to the moſt humiliat- 
g ſtate of ſervitude to her powerful allies, 
any degrees more powerful than ever by the 
in of her rival, paid dear for her impolitic con- 
America ſhould likewiſe remember, that 
Mexican empire was not ſubverted by the 
ower of Cortez, but by an unnatural confede- 
cy of powerful caziques, and tribes with the 
paniards, againſt their own Emperor. Intend- 
g only to make themſelves leſs dependent on 
jeir ee e by reducing his power, they 
aded themſelves and their wretched poſterity 
th perpetual ſlavery. Peru would never have 
en conquered by all the efforts of Pizarro and 
s aſſociates, had not the two contending Incas 
verally invited the arms of the Spaniard to over- 
row his brother. 


1 am, &c. &c. 
Vor. I. N LETTER 
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LETTE R XXX. 

— Eg; 
| Calcutta, Sept. 28, 1779, 


I \KNOW not whether it would not have bee 
I better policy to have. colonized Hindoſta 
than North America, America was raiſed to it 
preſent ſtate of grandeur and power, from lofty 
* woods and from deſerts, by the natives of Britain 
whoſe induſtry was encouraged by a liberal an 
profuſe expenditure of Britiſh treaſure, and pu 
tected by an unwearied - ſupport, againſt the n 
vages of foreign and inteſtine enemies: and 
order to give the coloniſts ſecure and unmoleſte 
poſſeſſion of the territories they occupied, it! 
came a leading principle in Engliſh policy, toe 
terminate that ſavage race of men who inherit 
a property in the ſoil from nature. But Hindd 
tan was a country under rich cultivation, flow 
riſhing in ſtately cities, extenſive villages, aut 
immenſe wealth; inhabited by a numerou 
and learned people, highly accompliſhed in ma- 
ners, ſciences, arts, and juriſprudence. * A cou 
try peopled with ſuch inhabitants, is an « 
quiſition infinitely greater than any extent d 
unpeopled territory whatever. To make the 2. 
quiſition complete, it is only neceſſary to malt 
the people happy; by a mild ſyſtem of gover 
ment adapted to their manners, cuſtoms, 
educations. Whatever might have been though 
of the comparative importance of colonial 


North America or Hindoſtan before the erupts 
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of the preſent civil war, I think it is not to be 
doubted at this moment, . when we conſider the 
preſent ſtate and future proſpect of affairs in 
America, that India is a more inviting ſcene to 
Britiſh valour, induſtry, and art. | have in my 
Jaſt letter given you my reaſons for thinking, 
that if the Americans were left in poſſeſſion of in- 
dependency, they would ſoon ſcek for a reconci- 
lation with the parent ſtate, as the ſure and only 
means of . eſcaping from the miſeries of internal 
convulſion ind foreign dominion. Turn your 
views then, my countrymen, from the' weſt to 
the eaſt; from the ſetting to the riſing ſun. 
Here is a wide field for every exertion of genius 
and effort of courage. Here there is ample ſcope 
for ſpeculation, whether of an abſtracted or leſs 
refined but more profitable kind; and here you 
may fight, on advantageous ground, the natural 
enemies of Britain! Thus it is probable that 
you may regain your old, and thus it is certain 
you may raiſe new colonies. 
An encreaſe of people would encourage an en- 
creaſe of grain, proviſions, and cloathing. In 
proportion to this would be the encreaſe of raw 
materials and manufactured commodities for ex- 
portation; which raw materials and manufactured 
commodities would prove a plentiful ſource of 
wealth to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company and 
the Britiſh nation. Hence the riches of Europe 
would flow, by a natural attraction, into the 
narrow ſeas; ſince no other country in the world 
can afford to ſell their labour ſo cheap as the 
Hindoos, the moſt temperate, perſevering, and 
ingenious of all the ſons of men. by 
Ma A coun- 
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A country ſo extenſive and fertile as Hindof 
tan, that produces two or three crops in thi 
year, is capable of furniſhing more proviſions 
all forts, than double the preſent populatior 
could conſume; and at the ſame time, of continu. 
ing ſtill to yield more filk, cotton, opium, ail 
ſaltpetre, than the power of an excluſive company 
will be able to export for thę conſumption dt 
Europe, or than private traders can vend 1n the 
other parts of Afia, and the Perſian and Arabia 
gulphs. Spacious allotments of land might be 
made to individuals, without any injury whatever 
to commerce, or the general intereſts of the 
community, From a ſyſtem of colonization, 
the greateſt benefits would ariſe to the county 
of Hindoſtan,; and an inexhauſtible ſource 
wealth, as well as a new and ſecure channel d 
private and public remittance, would be opened 

to Great Britain. [ 
Colonization will prove the beſt means of recs 
vering and re-cultivating the deſerted Jand; 
where opulent cities, populous villages, and higt 
cultivation, once gave life and contentment to 
millions. The induſtry of coloniſts will drain 
many of thoſe marſhy tracts of country, the 
riches of which will abundantly compenſatt 
that labour; while ſecurity will thus be provide 
to both people and cattle againſt thoſe fierce del d. 
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tructive animals with which the depopulatel bi 
parts of Hindoſtan are at preſent infeſted. Thi WM tt. 
melancholy progreſs of the Sugar-Ants* * - 15 
| : l late 

mi 


# The Weſt-India Sugir-Aiits, which are fo deſtructive to cunti, #t# 
introduced, it is alledged, ia mould or dung brought over from Dope 


\ 


re. 


At 
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into Barhadoes by Godfrey Clarke, Eſq; father of the late Mr, Clarke of 
that Iland. They have a malt yoracions appetite for canes, but deſtroy 
nothing elſe, except cattle, and ſametimes children, —They attack the 
ſtalk and fibres of the canes in the ground, and thus conſume its juices, 
until it decays They are a very {mall ſpaciey-of ants, ſtreaked brown : 
and white, having a kind of dewa over the body, and an acid ſee, 
They dig, if there is foi} to permit, ſeveral feet deep into the earth, they 
march ig a ſtraight courſe, and in regular proceſſion; in the nights, morn- 
ings, and evening, and during the intenſe heat of the ſun burrow in the 
earth, or under ſome other. ſhade, carrying their young in their mouths; 


Ver they avoid entering upon land newly turned up, preterring always the 
the beaten track, and ſhun aſhes if ſirewed ip the way; no fire or water will 
| alter their deſtination, or ſtop their progreſs; they will extinguiſh a tire by 
lon, the multitude which periſh upon it, to pave 4 paſſage for the main, body; 
try and they watch the bank of a river, till « log of wood, or any other 
} piece gr branch of timber craſſes between the oppoſite ſides, of which they 
of mſtaqtly make a bridge, and tranſport themſelves, continuing their route 
o pntil they come to a ſugar plantatipn, where they ſet themſelves down, 
until it is demoliſhed. Thus their motion and progreſs is very flow. It 

ned has been computed, that it will require near an equal number of ſlaves to 


reſiſt the deſtruction of the ants on a plantation, as all the other operationg 
thereof, if the foil and other requiſites are naturally good. —From Bar- 
badoes they were firſt communicated to Martinico, in packages of goods 
and proviſions; and they were brought from Barbadoes to a plantation of 
Mr. Clark's in Granada, whence they ſpread ta thoſe immediately ad- 
Jining, in the courſe of ten years —A imuggler from Martinico, in re- 
venge for an injury, brought them in a large bottle from Martinico to the 
plantation of a French gentleman on the other ſide of the iſland, which 
the qwner wiſely ſold as foon as he could, to Meſſrs. Boſanquet and Fatrs, 
in London. From theſe two plantations, they have extended to ſeveral 
neighbouring eſtates. Ia like manner they were brought to Tobago from 
Barbadoes, And from Martinico they have been conveyed to St. Lycia, 
Cuadaloupe, Granadines, and to one plantation only in Dominica. 
Various methods have ineffeQually been tried to deſtroy them. Their 
ſenſes are ſo acute, that in whatever method poiſon is adminiſtered, 
they will quickly diſcern its pernicious effects, and avoid it. The inha- 
bitants of the French iſlands of Granada and Tobago, have offered, by 
' 0rdingnces and laws, premiums, exceeding (in the whole) 100, ooo l. for 
the diſcovery of an effectual moge to eradicate or deſtroy them. 

The fagacity or inſtinQ of the Sugar-Ants will ceaſe to be an object 
of wonder, when we attend to the aſtoniſhing diſcoveries which have 
8 been made by Mr. Stneathman concerning the Ants called Ter- 

tes. , 4 | : 

The Termites has generally been reckoned an Ant, and has gone by 
that general name in our books of natural biſtery ; but upon examination, 
V find the figure of the animals materially different, as well as their 
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At any rate, this peſt, by the expence of that 
labour which is neceſſarily employed in reſiſting 


ih 
0 


way of life. The firſt ſtate of the Termites is that of labourers; they they 
become ſoldiers; in this their bulk is increaſed, and they become quite 
uſeleſs for all the purpoſes of labour; in their laſt ſtage they get wing, 
which, however, ſoon fall off, when they become prey to the fow!, 
or the inhabitants of the country, who reckon them excellent food, [t 
is from among theſe that the queen is choſen by.a body of wandering 
labourers. In the ſtate we deſcribe, they are very ſmall, not exceeding 
in ſize the common ant of this country. This is the ſtate of exiſtence ig 
which they perform their chief operations, and it is in this they are to be 
conſidered as moſt perfect, as in it they full all the purpoſes of their ei. 
Htence.—Like the Ant, thefe animals aflemble in large ſocieties, when 
every individual not only obeys the laws, but contributes his ſhare to ſup- 
Ply the neceſſities or eonveniencies of the whole body. The working. 
ermites in this ſtate is called by Mr. Smeathman, the labourers, (ﬆ« 
they build the habitations, and perform the other laborious offices of thy 
ſociety. Theſe labourers, like the working-bees, are neither male ut 
female; which ſeerns, in both caſes, a wiſe regulation in nature. Love, 
which creates ſo many diviſions amongſt the more — animals, would 
quite interrupt the neceſſary duties of ſuch an extenſive re public. A 
their hearte are affected by no impulſe but the general good, the common 
offices are performed with regularity and care. Beſides theſe labourers there 
is another kind of Termites, much larger, which carry a forceps as 1 
offenſive weapon; theſe Termites overſee the labourers at work, and 
roteQt the habitation from the inſults of other animals ; on this account 
jey are called by Mr. Smeathman the ſoldiers. As far as we know, 
theſe have no other uſe, for they can neither work nor propagate their 
ſpecies. The queen, from whoſe prolific body all the others ariſe, is next 
to be conſidered: She originally enjoyed no ſuperiority over the other fe 
male Termites, who in a certain ſtate, like the bees, leave their habits 
tions in ſearch of others; but by chance, with many of her companions 
ſhe is met by a body of wandering labourers, who immediately ele her 
out of the multitude for their ſovereign, while the reſt are left to wander 
till they are picked up by the inhabitants, or by other animals, The 
queen ſo cheſen is put into the royal apartment, which is about the middie 
of the babitation. This room is fitted to her ſize, arched above, with 1 
plain ſurface below. In order to impregnate ber majeſty, ſeveral male 
are choſen by the workers, and ſbut-up along with her: the other mala 
that remain are expelied the ſociety, or put to death as 4 burthen altoge 
ther unneceſſary. So far will ſound policy conquer humanity in other breaſt 
than ours.— Having given ſome idea of the labourers, the ſoldiers, Mt 
queen, and her males, it will next be proper to ſay ſomething of tber 
aſtoniſhing habitations. Theſe are very common in Africa, the Weſt li. 
dia iſlands, Braſil, and other parts of South America. They are of ve 
different ſizes, according to their age, the ſtate of the republic, and olle 
circumſtances : their height is often inconſiderable, though frequent 
they are found to riſe in a conical figure to no leſs than fourteen, f = 
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it, will, in all probability, raiſe the price of Sugar 
to ſuch a height, that other countries muſt be 
x | reſorted 


or even eighteen feet, with 4 baſe in good proportion to the other parts. 
If we compare their bulk to that of men, how vaſtly ſuperior mult we 
allow ſuch a building to be to any of our greateſt works!—Shall we ſtill 
ſay, that thoſe hands which collected and formed, prepared and applied 


which could direct ſuch an immenſe work, which could vary it as circum- 
ſtances were changed, which could alter it with the nature of the grouad, 
and repair every injury in the ſhorteſt and beſt manner—ſhall we ſay that 
thoſe heads were illuminated with no rays of reaſon; that they could not 
reflect or compare, compound or decompound their ideas ?—Thete build- 
ings are compoled of earthy parts, united in ſuch a manner with vegetable 
juices, that the compound exactly reſembles a ſtone. When ſeveral of 
ſuch happen to be united, the maſs fo formed is very conſiderable; and it 
is common fo ſee the cattle aſcend them, to view what is going on in 
the diſtant country. This they can do without doing the leaſt injury to 
the buildings, ſo hard and well-formed they are in all thoſe pai ts Where in- 


" juries might be received. The ingenious Mr. Smeathman has friſt given 
one 4 proper account of the internal ſtructure of theſe buildings, which was 
Wy difficult to be done, if we conſider the hardneſs of their walls, and the 
A hravery of the ſoldiers who defend them. He ſays, that upon firſt offering 
* any violence to the ſtructure, a few ſoldiers make their appearance, Who 
* run about with every mark of anxiety and rage in ſearch of the aggreſſor: 


more troops ſoon appear, till at length the whole multitude is in com- 
and motion. They affail the enemy with their forceps, and will kill the larg- 
eft animals that perſiſt in offending them. When their enemy has diſap- 


bourers immediately collect materials to repair the damage: while they 
are at work, a ſoldier is ſet over them, who now and then makes a ſort 
of ſhrill noiſe, which continues ſome ſeconds ; when this commences, the 
In the ſame way our failors are animated with their mutual ſhouts; and 1 
plowman's whiſtle, or the Italian mule with his bell. The moſt remarka- 
pregnated, her body ſwells to a much greater ſize, while the head ſtill 
remains as before. An old queen will often be an inch or more in cir«. 
creaſed to a diameter of ſeveral inches, with a ſuitable height. From 
cate with a vaſt number of cells that ſurround it. Theſe domettics, to 


the number of many thouſands, are employed in nothing but waiting on 
the queen. Some of them bring her food, while the reſt are ſufficiently 
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ſuch proper materials, were moved by inſtinct alone? that thoſe heads 


peared, they carefully examine the injury they have ſuſtained ; the la- 


workmen who were beginning to turn languid in their operations, with 
one ſoul increaſe their effort, till fatigue again requires another ſtimulus.— 


ſuppoſe for the ſame reaſon, the oxen move with greater alacrity by the 
ble part of the inner building, is the room where the queen is lodged : ſhe 
1s put in here at firſt no larger that's common ant, but after being im- 
cumference, with length in proportion, fo that we find ber apartment in- 


this room there are ſeveral paſſages for her attendants, which communi- 


* 


employed in carrying away the ova which the continually depoſits, to the 
cells already mentioned, Tneſe oifices are abſolutely neceſſary, for there 
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reſorted to for its cultivation. The ſearch i, 
over. The country is already in our poſſeſſion, 
of which the ſugar-plant is a native, and when 
the expence of raiſing and converting it into ſugy 
will be ſo far below that which attended its cul. 
ture in the Weſt Indies, that after allowing a ge. 
nerous freight equal to time, diſtance, and other 


is no paſſage left ſufficiently large to. let the queen ont of her room, 
where ſhe remains conſtantly from her firit entrance. The number d 
ava which a queen will depoſit in a minute, exceeds all belief. As thy 
hulk of this chamber is ſmall in preportion to the number of dameſtiat 
always contains, and as forme of. them are going from the entrances f 
the queen, while others are moving in a contrary direction, great confy. 
lion might be occaſioned, did they not wiſely avoid it, by forming them: 
ſelves into a ſpiral troop, ſo that every one before he can arrive at the don 
from the queen, muſt deſcribe the whole line. The nurſery, which ſur 
roungs the queen's chamber, is made up of a vaſt number of cells for the 
receptian of the ova, where they are depobted by the queen's attendant 
Ia the walls of the buildings, there is a kind of covered way formed, by 
which the inhabitants aſcend to the top of it, or to any height they my 
incline; as they cannot adhere to a ſurface like. a fly, they have iotlioed 
this paſſage at a convenient angle for walking. This communicates with 
the other cells, rooms, or paſſages, ſo that the whole body can on 15 
emergency transfer theraſelves to any part. | 

The numerous tribes of the animals we have been deſcribing, were 
not ſurely. made to anſwer ng end, or as ſome have been tempted to im 
gine, only to anſwer a bad one. It is true, the planter in the Welt Indie 
is — ruiged. by the ravages they make—premiurgs have. been offered 
far a method to deſtroy theſe deſtructive ants, as they are called. Vege- 
table ſubſtances when once deprived of the priaciple of life, are ſure is 
be attacked by them, if in the geighbourhood of their edifices, from 
which they make excurſions in hollow ways, formed of the ſame material 
with their other werks. They will reduce a houſe almoſt to powder in 
2 few hours, by perforating, in a thouſand directions, the timber that co- 
vers and fupports it. Mr, Smeathman ſays, that be bas ſeen a chel 
with its contents, in a ſhort time ſo piexced and eaten with theſe ipfedh, 
that ii retained'tts former figure, though little of either its original weight 
or ſubſtancc. In Africa, the houſes are very frequently entirely carried 
away, and every thing in them. FAY 

But theſe animals alſo produce good effects, by reducing to earth, the 
vegetable ſubſtances which ariſe ſo falt and in ſuch quantities id that luxu- 
riant foil. Putridity, when in conjunction with, maiſture and heat, 8 
known to cauſe fevers of the worlt ſart in the equatoria] countries, With 
out the Termites, the Muſquetioes, which alſo prevent this putridity 
and other animals of the like kind, we may venture ta aſſert, that à large 
praportian of the habitable world would be quite upfit for the purpaſes d 


animal, or perhaps vegetable life. | L 
circumſtances, 
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ircumſtances, it will abundantly compenſate the 
lanter, and yield a moſt beneficial remittance. 
Every ſpecies of improvement, which affords 
iberal encouragement to labour and induſtry, will 
nd to retain the natives at home, and Operate, 
a voluntary barrier againſt emigration. By in- 
oducing a new branch of commerce, it will re- 
ain annually above 250,000], ſterling in circula- 
jon, which is now ſent in beate to pay for ſugar 
nd arrack to the Dutch in atavia, for the con- 
mption of Bengal, and the coaſts of Coromandel, 
alabar, and Guzarat; and contribute to render 
he whole country leſs dependent on foreigners 
or common ſupplies. | | 
The indigo ſhrub. is alſo a native of this coun- 
y; and the quality of its indigo, under the 
advantage of a total ignorance of the proper 
ethod of manufacturing it, ſhews whatit is capa- 
le of being made by due management. The 
xportation of this commodity to Britain, will 
more beneficial in every reſpe to the exporter 
nd planter than the ſugar; befides that it will 
nder the Britiſh „e A leſs dependent 
dr that neceſſary article on North America, 
rance, and Spain. As to cocoa, it may be tai- 
d in the plains of Hindoſtan in ſuch quantities 
d at fo ſmall an expence, as to annihilate the 
alance which the conſumption of chocolate 
eates againſt Britain in the ſcale of trade. The 
dil and climate of India, together with the per- 
vering aſſiduity of the natives, applying them 
ves according to their reſpective families, to 
ſtint or particular branches of labour, ſeem 
aturally adapted to the culture of the cochi- 
| neal. 


harbour, ſo excellently adapted for the protect 


Carnatic, which have already ſome, are capable 


tence and of trade, which the famed peninſul 


was, will open its rich ſluices, and with a ſtrong 


into the Company's, and thence into the nati 
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neal inſe&, If no fortunate caſualty in politie 
ſhall put the Britiſh nation in poſſeſſion of th 
iſland of, Ceylon (a ſpot not more deſirable ſu 
the vaſt wealth it yields, than for its poſition au 


of a navy at all ſeaſons, and conſequently for th 
defence of all India) the ſouthern parts of the 


of grodncing abundance of cinnamon of the very 
beſt quality. In ſhort, it were vain to attem 
an enumeration of the various articles of ſubſl. 


of Hindoſtan is capable of yielding to a liberi 
and wiſe guardian, in cattle, flocks, grain, cloths 
ſalts, ores, drugs, gems, &c. &c. Induſtry and 
common underſtanding, with the protection d 
perſon and property, would undoubtedly mak: 
it a gain what the Orientaliſts ſtiled it of old, The 
Paradiſe of Nations. 

India, reſtored to a reſemblance of what i 


attractive power, draw, in barter for its commo- 
dities, ſuch ſupplies of precious metals from 
European, African, and Afiatic nations, that the 
credit of the protecting power will co-operate 
with the grateful feelings of a happy people, to 
give effectual currency to bank notes in circul- 
tion: whence a new fund of ſolid gain will floy 


Fa me. a * A XA . 


onal treaſure.— But to give the greateſt poſſib 
encouragement to general induſtry, for the in. 
provement of agriculture, and for the promotio 
of manufactures and commerce, a general bank 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed, with a treaſury and mint 
ED | on 
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n a new and extenſive ſcale, and upon liberal 
principles, equally uſeful to the country and to 
the proprietors. In order to ſhew the happy con- 
ſequences ariſing from a free and eaſy uſe of 
money, in the country of which I now ſpeak, let 
me now mention an anecdote which I heard from 
a Mr. Wood (with whom I happened accidental- 
ly to be in company) a free merchant of Decca.— 
Mr. Wood, coming from Decca to Calcutta 
through a large tract of uncultivated and marſhy 
woods, which renders that navigation both tedi- 
ous and dangerous, chanced to fall in with a 
poor native wood- cutter. In the courſe of con- 
verſation, the poor man ſaid, that if he had but 
fifty rupees (five pounds) he could make a com- 
fortable ſettlement, The fifty rupees Mr. Wood 
lent him. When Mr. Wood, after ſtaying ſome 
time at Calcutta, returned to Decca, he Ga the 
effects of his bounty in an advanced ſettlement 
on a {mall eminence, newly cleared from ſtand- 
ing trees. Unſolicited, he lent the wood-cutter 
fifty rupees more. The next voyage, Mr. 
Wood was delighted to behold the rapid progreſs 
of the ſettlement, and aſtoniſhed to meet the 
wood-cutter offering to repay half the ſmall but 
generous loan, Mr. Wood refuſed to receive it 
at that time, and lent one hundred rupees more. 
About eighteen months after the commence- 
ment of the ſettlement, Mr. Wood had the inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction of ſeeing his poor wood-cut- 
ter at the head of five populous villages, and a 
ſpacious tract of fine land under cultivation; 
drained and cleared of ſwamps and woods. The 
wood-cutter repayed the principal of the _ 

um 
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fum he had borrowed, and tendered the interel 
while tears of gratitude and humble affectia 
trickled down his venerable but ſmiling coun, 
tenance. | RA 


LETTER XXXI. 


Calæutta, Iſt O Hoher, 1779. 


N this celebrated land, ſo abundant in objects q 
curioſity, a ſtranger is particularly ſtruck with 
cuſtoms, manners, and opinions, whoſe origh 
lies buried in the depths of an unfathomable an 
tiquity. But the moſt ſtriking features in thy 
character of the Hindoos, are their ſupeflitions 
and veneration for the inſtitutions and tenets 
their forefathers. In India, the dominion of re, 
hgion extends to a thouſand particulars, which in 
other countries are governed either by the civl 
laws, or by taſte, euflora, or faſhion. Dreſs, food, 
the common intercourſes of life, martiages, pro: 
feſſions, all are under the juriſdiction 6f- religion, 
Fhere is ſcarcely any thing which 1s not. regulat 
ed by ſuperſtition. It preſcribes rules of condud 
in all circumftances and fituatians; nor is there 
any thing almoſt ſo trifling and minute as to be 
confidered as a matter of indifference. The or: 
ginal government of the Hindoos, was in reality 
an hierarchy; for among that religious people, 
the higheſt authority was poſſeſſed by the prieſt 
hoad, or the Brahmin caſt, a tribe of prieſts * 
| tha 
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kat of Levi among the Jews. Nor is it in this 
inſtance only, that we find a reſemblance between 

e natives of India and that fingular people 1 
have juſt now mentioned. Not only wete the 
povernments of both nations hierarchical, but in 
both there was a vaſt variety of religious obſer- 
vances and ceremonies extending to many parti- 
eulars, which in other countries are matters of 
choice or of indifference; and both entertained 
the moſt profound reſpe& and veneration for 
their — wo ; Fe WOE. 
In European nations there is a love of novelty, 
and an ardour of improvement, which leads to a 
contempt of paſt times, and a high eſtimation of 
the preſent. In Aſia, particularly in India, both 
on this fide and beyond the Ganges, there is a 
ſcrupulous tenacity of ancrent cuſtoms and man- 
ners; and the object of emulation is, not to in- 
vent any thing new, but to preſerve in their ori- 
ginal purity, the uſages and the doctrines of the 
moſt remote antiquity. 1 know not whether 
there be nota certain connection between this diſ- 


Tel, 
I, 


Oun, 


i "ae : 
i poſition, and that turn which prevails in India, 
d not towards invention or deſign, but to imitation, 


In arts of this laft kind, the Hindoos are ſo dex- 
trous, that the original model is not to be dittin- 
guiſhed from the new production, in any kind of 
cloth, metal, wood, or ſtone. For works of 
imitation, their nature ſeems peculiarly fitted, by 
that patient perſeverance which ſo eminently dii- 
tinguiſhes them; and by another quality, if it 
de another, which is, that they are wholly occu- 
pied and abſorbed in the preſent object. No diſtrac- 
ton of thought, no wandering of imagination : the 
3 orce 
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force of their mind, by means of fixed attentiq 
is brought to bear, as it were, againſt one place, 
it is brought to a centre of percuſſion. And wid 
all this perſeverance and ſtraining of. attentio 
they preſerve an evenneſs of ſpirits, which ar 
never much elevated but by the power of opiun, 
or other intoxicating herbs, but never deprefleq 
by ſuch labour as is ſuited to their bodily frame 
and conſtitutions. The tranquillity of their mind 
even in the moſt trying circumſtances, is expreſ. 
ed by a conſtant ſmile that fits gracefully on their 

placid countenances. | | 
I have often had occaſion to animadvert on the 
ial and falſe notions entertained in Europe, 
that all other nations in the world are barbarians, 
Under the idea of heatheniſm, the Europeans 
comprehend barbarous cuſtoms, manners, and 
laws, and ideas unworthy of the attributes of 
the Supreme Being.—lI confeſs, that in my opi. 
nion, the charge of barbariſm =_ juſtly be 
retorted on the arrogant. natives of Europe, by 
moſt nations in the world. I have had occaſion 
to ſee and to ' converſe with various tribes of 
thoſe nations that are denominated, not barbar- 
ous, but even ſavage, on the continent and in 
the iſlands of America, and have had accurate 
information concerning many nations in Africa. | 
have ſeen or had exact we Anger vas of the prin- 
ciples and manners of many nations in Aſia, and i 

the Aſiatic and African iſlands ; and I have not 
a doubt in my mind, that the nations of Europe 
are more ſavage than any of all theſe ; if by the 

term ſavage, I may be allowed to unde 

oppreſlion, cruelty, and injuſtice, That peopls 
n 
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in my opinion, have the beſt title to the praiſe 
of civilization and refinement, who are the moſt 
humane, courteous, and juſt in the intercourſes - 
of ſocial life. A nation may be poſſeſſed of an 
high degree of refinement in the arts and ſciences, 
and © may to the great art of life, which 
conſiſts in the practice of virtue, may be mere 
barbarians}. In Europe the progreſs of vice 
has kept pace with that of knowledge. If the 
people of the eaſt and weſt have refined in policy, 
and conſequently degenerated from the original 
purity of their morals, they have done ſo from 
neceſſity. They found treachery, cunning, diſ- 
fimulation, with other vices, neceſſary to ſecure 
their perſons and property againſt the oppreſſi- 
2 and various machinations of emigrants from 

rope. | 
All hiſtory points to India as the mother of 
ſcience and art. This country was anciently fo 
renowned for knowledge and wiſdom, that the 
philoſophers of Greece did not diſdain to travel 
thither for their improvement; and imported 
thence many notions, which they incorporated 
with their ſyſtems of philoſophy. Pythagoras, 
Democritus, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, Apollonius, 
and others, went to India in order to converſe 
with the Brahmins of that country ; whom, from 
the nature of their garments,. which left a great 
part of their bodies uncovered, they called gym- 
no ophiſts, or the naked philoſophers. 

It 


F Whether the progreſs of civilization contributes, on the whole, to 
de umprovernent of virtue and the advancement of happineſs, is a queſ- 
non which has furniſhed of late ag ample field of ſpeculation. Tha 
greateſt” 


ei, In. 
It appears, from the concurring teſtimony d 
ancient writers, that the Brahmins of Indi, 

3 ö about 


treatſt part of Fpeculative reaſoners, heſitate not to aſcribe to the 
of ſeience and of art, whatever is defirable, graceful, and noble in hymy 
life; fie others decry this progrels ae the feftile ſource of iofelicity, de. 
baſedtdeb't, and corruption. The laſt opinion is generally conſidered 3 

himſical, 4 ugh it has been "maintained by the genius and patheti 
Asqushee of Rouſſeau. Indeed, it muſt be allowed, that on this he 
Rouſfeau is ſomewhat extravagant; although not fo extravagant a4 thok 
who repreſent mankind in the firſt ſtage of ſociety, merely as animay 
Foſthing throdfh woods and Ueſetts in queſt of prey, devoid of all fidel. 
ty, beaevolent laſtinct, and ſocial love. | 

The ſearned- and ſagacious author of * Eſſays on the Hiſtory of Mus 
Kind in rude und cultivated Ages,” is of opinion, that here, as in uy 
other caſes, the truth will be found to lic between two extremes: und 
that the beneficial infiueace of the progrels in queſtion, © is real, yet it 
inferior to what the panegyriſts of ſcience and art have repreſented it u 
de; and juſt barely enough to reward that continual purſuit which it l- 
licits from every nation once engaged in this career.“ 

The eplthete barbarous and civilized, ſays the ſame ingenious advocut 
for the dĩgnity of human nature, occur ſo frequently in converſation andig 
books, that whoever employs his thoughts in contemplation of the may 
ners and hiſtory of mankind, will have occaſion to confider, vii 
Tone attention, both what ideas theſe words are commonly meat 
to convey, and in what ſenſe they ought to be employed by the 
Kiſtotian, and moral philoſopher. 

It is of ſome importance ſurely, in every diſcuſſion relative to 
human affairs, to have aſcertained before-hand, what are thok 
qualities in the manners and characters of different nations, which, 
according to the eſtimation of reaſon, after an impartial ſurvey f 
mankind, as they are and have been, may juſtify the impoſition dt 
uames implying almoſt unlimited cenſure or applauſe. . 
Perhaps, on examination, it will not appear that any fimple 
eriterion'of civilization and barbarity, taken cither from laws, or 
manners, or any other cireumſtance in human affairs, can be fixe 
upon, as correſponding to the general ufe which is made of theſe 
terms, and fitted to explain their application in particular caſes. 

„That clvilization, fo highly extolled, is plainly underſtood, Þ) 
its admirers, to be ſoniewhat of a mixed aud complicated nature, 
compreheading various conſtituent parts, ſome eſſential to its ve!) 
exiſtexce, ſome only acceſſary and ornamental. In the total abſenc 
of the former of theſe, Barbarity, according to the general actep 
tation of the word, ſeems to be underſtood to conſiſt, 

Warm and ſteady affections in private life, an honourable 
fidelity to engagements, whether expreſs or implied, the order 
internal laws, equity and humanity in their conduct toward 
ſtrangers, aud foreign nations, will be inſiſted upon by all, as cf 
%eatial'to the character of a civilized people. The ſciences and fu 
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about. two thouſand years ago, lived innocent, 
pure, and auſtere lives, abſtaining from wine 
. 3 : and #6 


; 1 : 


erts, though not indiſpenſably efſential, muſt be eſteemed very pee: 
yet is not their influence exempted from ſome nacertainty and ſuſpicion. 
The cultivation of real ſcieace, the love and ſtudy of the fine arts, while 
uiicortupted, add, no doubt, to the politeneſs, and improve the enjoy - 
ments, of civilized nations; but an attachment toffalſe ſciences (ſeveral 
of which, like aſtrology and magic, unſuſpected while they flouriſh, have 

vailed, and perhaps prevail) or « paſſion for ſpurious and groteſque + 
imitations of the fine arts, as pantomimes, puppet-ſhows, maſquerades, 
or the laboured decorations of gardens and parterres, cannot improve. and 
may degrade, in a certain degree, the character of thoſe nations by who 

© The vulgar and commercial arts, ſubſervient to the plenty, accom- 
modation, and elegance of ordinary life, ſeem almoſt of an indi 

Although by thoſe the manners of civilized nations may be embelliſh- 
ed, yet the higheſt degrees of . generous virtue, and the trueſt politeneſs 
of mind, may be found among nations to whom theſe arts are almolt to- / 
tally unknown, | "BS. ; | 

If this be a fall enumeration of the qualities which, in the general > 

ſenſe of mankind, are underſtood to itute Civilized manners, and a 
Jalt account of their reſpective importance; it deſerves to be adverted to, 
that no nation has ever poſſeſſed them all in their higheit excellence. nor 
dis any ſubſiſted as a people (ſhort periods of convulſion and anarchy ex- 


eto cepted) without a very conſiderable degree of one or more of thole which 
hok ue to be accounted moſt eſſential. | = | 
ich, Were it not then better to ſet aſide from correct reaſoning, the tos 
ey of general terms of barbarous and civilized, ſubſtituting in their room ex- 


preflions of more definite cenſure and approbation? 
* Indeed the comman acceptation of theſe words 


is founded 2 


mple very general, but very falſe and partial opinion of the ſtate | 
, Of mankind. It ſuppoſes that the difference between one nation and another 
Gxed may be prodigiouſly great; and ſome happy and diſtinguiſhed tribes of = 
ele men are, in all reſpecte, generous, liberal, refined, and humane y while | | 
] others, from their hard fate, or their perverſeneſs, remain in all teipes | 
. by Ilideral, miſchievous, and rude. l | 
* This general ſuppoſition with regard to the condition of human na- 
ver ture, is implied in that opinion of their own ſuperiority over other 
ence nations, which Europeans are prone to entertain: a ſuperiority which, 
like that aſſumed by the Greeks, the Romans, and the Chineſe, is ſup- 
80 poſed yi thoſe who claim it, to be abſolute and immenſe ; yet, if brough\ 
Me to the ſtandard of virtue and felicity, it may appear very inconſiderable 
10 of in reſpect of the populous Afiatic nations who have flouriſhed long under 
mw extenſive monarchies; and not very great in reſpe& even of the ſimpleſt 
2 N = 8 2 —— the frozen ſhores of Greenland, or 
neath the tervour o ertical along Cuinea coaſt, ot 
ine en the banks of the Oronoco. "6 _ 8 : . 
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and animal food; and, as much as poſſible, from 
all ſenſual enjoyment. They ſnunned the con. 


It ought to be ſuppoſed that, if other nations were ae far inferior d 
ns, as we are willing to imagine, their condition would evidently tend u 
decay and extermination. With regard to the inferior orders of being, 
both animal and vegetable, it ſees to be 8 law of nature, that, wherever 
they cannot attain, in ſome very conſiderable degree, the bonours, if [ 
may ſo ſpeak, and the emoluments of their exiſtence, there they gradual 
decline, and at laſt ceaſe to exiſt at all. Is man an exemption from the 
general law? or may it not rather be believed, that wherever any triber 
of mankind ſubſiſt, and do not manifeſtly decay and haſten to extermins 
tion, there, though appearances belie it, they muſt have attained a mei- 
ſure of worth and of felicity not much inferigr to that which the moſt a& 
mired nations have actually attained?” - 

Doctor Dunbar gives the following natural, and I'had almoſt ſaid fi- 
tering unt of the origin of civil ſociety : With ſimilar appetites and 
- congenial pafſions, the excurſions of individuals will often coincide. They 
will be found occaſionally on the banks of the ſame river, or in the ſame 
corner of the grove. The reiterated appearance of the object ſlowly and 
imperceptibly calls forth new defires. Each interview bas its effect. The 
brutality of the ſavage begins to vaniſh. Some refinement appears. A 
appetite for onay ripens, which afterwards muſt be gratified as well u 
other appetites. Little plans are carried on in concert; and at a time 
when no diſcordant intereſts, or various purſuits, had diverſified the (ceae, 
a ſmall community might be kept together by the tie of ſociability ad 
reciprocal love. | | : | 

* [n theſe days of envy, and of intereſt, we are little able to eoncein 
its force; nor, it the feelings remained, could artificial language, in thi 
reſpeQ, ſupply the language of nature. When ſimilar functions and occus 
pations in civil ſociety prove ſo often a bond of union among thoſe of tle 
ſame order, how immenſe muſt have been the effect of an exact confor 
mity of life! That reſemblance of diſpoſition and of character, which 
the cement of little aſſociations, and is the principle of private friendltiy 
was the original baſis of public union. The hiſtory of the Solduri in 
Gaul, of the ancient Germans, and of other public bodies, of which there 
are fo many examples in the ſimple ages, evidences the ftability of thoſe 
ſacred bonds and confederacies that originate in the heart. 2 hiſtor 
too of ſome of the South Sea iſles, which the late voyages of diſcovery have 
tended to diſcloſe, enables us to glance at ſociety in ſome of its earlit 
1 and to mark, in ſome ſtriking examples, the inviolable fidelity df 

ove. * | 


The pridciples of union are, in the order of things, prior to the pris 


ciples of hoſtility. The former are, in truth, productive of the latte, 
which, ia a more advanced period, burſting forth, like a torrent, agaial 
other tribes, disfigure the character of uncivilizednations.”” - 
Although this author ſteers a courſe between Rouſſeau on the one band 
and the degrading Dean of Glouceſter on the other, yet it is evident (lat 
he approaches much nearer to the paths of the former chan to thoſe of ht 


latter; 


and endeavoured to ſhelter their feeble virtue by 
retirement in caves and woods, where they ſub- 
ſiſted on the ſpontaneous productions of the 
Their moral principles were the moſt ſublime 
that could be imagined. The grand concern of 
human life, was the attainment of wiſdom ; by 
which they underſtood, moral wiſdom or virtue. 
In the practice of this, they were. indifferent to 
leaſure or pain, to life or death. Fot the pre- 
Font life, according to the primitive Brahmins, 
was but the commencement of our exiſtence. 
The foul after death returned to God, from whom 
it ſprang, and who would beſtow eternal life 
and happineſs on the but infli& on the. 
wicked different degrees of puniſhment. They 
believed, that the fouls of men migrated after. 
death into different animal bodies, until GY 
done penance in this manner for their fins, and 
being purified from evil habits and deſires, they 
were. made fit for a more immediate communica» 
tion with the eternal and divine Father of ſpirits, ' 
and ſource of all happineſs. Man, they affirm- 
ed, carried about with him, in his on body, 
enemies which it was his buſineſs continually to 


latter; for he admits, that the moſt improved and refined natione very 
little excel in felicity or worth the ſimpleſt and rudeſt tribes of men. 
Nay, he ſays further, that, “ our voyages of diſcovery, which in ſome 
reſpects are ſo honourable, and calculated for noble ends, have never yet. 
been happy for any of the tribes of mankind viſited by us.” a 

It has been my fate in the courſe of a life full of viciſſitudes and dif- 
appointments, to have viſited many different nations in ali the quarters 
of the world; and all that I have heard or ſeen, confirms the fentiments 
8 from the eſpectable author of Eliys on the Hiſtory of 
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tagious example of a world ſunk in corruption, 
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combat, evil deſires and inclinations ; by con. 
quering which, it was, that N for him. 
If a favourable reception in the heavenly man. 
Such are the accounts that are given'by the 
writers of | antiquity,” of this ſingular tribe. And 
it is eaſy to perceive how much their tenets-coin- 
cided at leaſt, if they did not give birth to the 
metempfychoſis of Pythagoras, and the divine 
origin and immortality of the ſoul-—dodtrines 
maintained by the ſublimeſt reaſoning in the 
writings of Plato— and the idea under which 
the ſame noble author conſiders that oppoſition 
Which is felt between reaſon and paſſion; which 
is, that the rational ſoul is chained to a furious 
monſter, and that all his endeavours ſhould be 
bent to cut the chain that binds them together, 
and to procure its own emancipation. The two 
ſelfs or ſouls of Xenophon, is a doctrine of the 
ſame kind: and every man muſt be ſtruck with 
the remarkable coincidence there is between theſe 
two figures of Plato and Xenophon, and that 
bold allegory of an old and new man, which we 
find in the inſpired writings of St. Paul, It is, 
in my opinion, a reproach to the preſent age, and 
in general to modern times, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the advancement of commerce, and the fa- 
cility of intercourſe which is thereby opened with 
the tribes of India, the ſentiments of the Brah- 
mins of the preſent, are not ſo well underſtood 
as were thoſe of the ſame order in ancient times. 
Emigrants from Europe travel now into the eaſt, 
not in ſearch of knowledge but of gold; and 
they are of a very different opinion from Solo- 
oy mon, 
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. mon, who maintains that wiſdom is better than 
Mm rubies... I cannot help thinking that the genius 


of modern times, though more accurate, is leis 
ſublime than that of antiquity ; and withal, more 
dogmatical, and leſs open to conviction. The 
nature of the elements; the origin and end of 
al things z the nature of the human ſoul; the 
ſupreme good and chief glory of man, We | 
other grand and important ſubjects, exerciſed the 
mentaf powers of antient ſages; who did not 
confine their reſearches to one particular object, 
to the humble purſuits of à botaniſt, nor even 
to the more exalted views of à geometrician; 
but who, taking a bold and extenſive flight over 
both animated and inanimated matter, combined 
different ideas by various analogies; ever intent 
to deduce from the whole, truths more and more 
abſtracted and ſublime, whence they might draw 
practical rules for the conduct of life. In the 
me of theſe: objects. they ſpared neither time, 
bour, or expence. We may form an idea of 
that ardent defire of knowledge which inſpired 
the breaſts of thoſe antient enquirers into truth 
from the journey of Pythagoras into Egypt and. 
India; his long reſidence in the former country; 
his patient ſolicitation, after repeated repulſes 
and evaſions, to be admitted to-a knowledge of 
the myſteries of the prieſts; and by his ſu mit- 
ting himſelf, for that purpoſe, to the painful 
nte of eircumciſion. When we compare the ar- 
dour of this man's curioſity, and thę vari and; 
extent of his views, with the ſedentary and limit- 
ed occupations of modetu Connoſcenti; is it 
difficult to determine, which of the two _ de- 
COU 67 erves 
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ſerves the name of philoſopher ?. For man of 
leiſure, and without much avarice: or ambition 
3 teleſcope, with which he ſtares at the 
II moon, or makes ſome obſervations that have 
been made a thouſand times before him, by y way 
of confirming a theory, which at the ſame time he 
_ ſuppoſes to ſtand in no need of confirmation, 
Another buys a microſcope ;* by means of which 
he diſcovers ſome ſmall veſſel 'or gland, or per. 
haps, as he may fancy, ſome inſe& inviſible to 


the human eye, whence a diſpute will in all pro- 
i bability ariſe, whether it bey after all, an animd 
or only a particle of matter 7. A third, on ſome 
remote coaſt, or unfrequented mountain, ob. 
ferves a plant which has neither been deſcribed 
by the moſt ingenious Buffon, nor by that No- 
be Linnæus. Theſe gentlemen commu- 
nicate their diſcoveries to philoſophers licenſed by 
public authority ; and firgightway their obſcure | 
names ſwell the lifts of members of ſuch or ſuch 
mn academy, andof Fellows of the Royal Society. 
> Such is the taſte of the preſent times. We have 
gur Græviuſes and our — — as well as the 
laſt century had theirs, whoſe microſcopic eyes 
take in narrow objects, but are never ſufficiently 
pened to admit the images of ſuch as are grand 
and extenfive. Many ſubjects of importance re- 
main unexplored, while trifles'are magnified into 
mighty concerns, -and diſcuſſed with minute at- 
tention.— But I return from this u Nie Ke to the 
Indian Brahmins, 4 ; 
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Although we are not ſo well acquainted with. 
the hiſtory of the modern Brahmins of India, as 
might be expected, from the enlarged knowledge, 
commerce, and curioſity of the preſent times; 

we know enough of this tribe, to conclude 
with certainty, that they have degenerated much 
from the. purity of their anceſtors. '.I know not 
whetherTuch calculators as Doctor Price, might 


Brahmins, to compute the time of the firſt inſtitu. 


the courſe of time, degenerate from the auſtere 
virtues of their firſt heads or leaders. Chriſtians 
in general, and alſo the particular ſects of Chriſti- 
anity, bear witneſs to the truth of this poſition: 
with this data, I doubt not but an ingenious cal- 
culator might inveſtigate the 
Brahmins, and conſequently that of the Hindoo 
empire, with which that claſs of men was no 
doubt coeval. "35 

L have already given a ſhort ſketch of what the 
Indian prieſts were near two thouſand years ago. 
In the preſent times it is aſſerted, that European 
uſurpers ſometimes. make uſe even of the Brah- 
mins as tools of oppreſſion, and as inftruments 
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doctrine is on the whole yet pure and excellent: 
for among ſeveral errors, they maintain thoſe 
truths which form the harmony of the world, 
There is one ſupreme God, and that he is de- 
lighted with charity, and. good works more than 
by all other ſacrifices.” In general their religious 
tenets are yery conſiſtent with the ideas which 
are entertained of the Divinity in Europe, Ma- 
| uh 
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not be able, from the preſent corrupt ſtate of the. 
tion of, that order. All religious ſectaries, in 


age of the order of 


of plunder. + But whatever their lives be, their 
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ny ſuperſtitious practices have indeed been. intro. 
duced among the generality of the people, 
Wooden images are In in all their temple, 
and on certain feſtivals are exhibited on the high 
roads and in the ſtreets of the towns, Thek 
have impreſſed ſtrangers with a notion that we 
 Gentoos are idolaters ; when in truth the homage 
they pay with their images, is preciſely of the 
fame kind with that which the Roman Catholic 
yield to the images of our Saviour and the ſaints, 
which are only meant to awaken attention, and 
to give liveher ideas of the objects of their devo. 
tion. This I have been repeatedly told by Gen- 
toos, in whoſe judgment and veracity I repoſe 
great confidence. The images of which I fpeak, 
are various, and often monſtrous in their form 
They are figures intended to adumbrate the at. 
tributes of the Deity by viſible repreſentations 
of their effects, which appears in the works of 
ereation and providence. Thus far only the 
Gentoos are idolaters, and in worſhipping the 
great God of the univerſe, they place before their 
bodily eyes, for the information of their minds, 
ſuch repreſentations às are calculated to recall 
in à vivid manner to their imaginations, thoſe 
attribures Which they believe tha Almighty be. 
ing only to poſſeſs. « ores hat t CL Ky: 5 | 
The Hindoos, as well as the Perfians, Tar. 
tars, and adjoining nations, who have inhabited 
Hindoſtan ſince it was conquered by Tamerlane 
or Timurbeg, though of different nations, reli 
pions, laws, and cuſtoms, poſſeſs ' neverthelels, 
n equa] degrees, hoſpitality, politeneſs, and 
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addreſs.” In refinement and eaſe they are ſupe 
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riot to any people to the weſtward of them, In 
politeneſs and addreſs, in gracefulneſs of 'deport- 
ment, and ſpeech, an Italian is as much ſuperior 
to i Frenchman of faſhion,” as a French courtier 
is to a Dutch burgo-maſter of Dort . A French- 
man is indeed by no means deficient in eaſe of 
carriage, but that eaſe is mixed with forward fa- 
miligrity, with confidence, and felt-conceit, 
The Hindoos, eſpecially thoſe of the higher 
Caſtes, ate in their demeanour eaſy and uncon- 
ſtrained, ſtill more than even a French courtier ; 
but their caſe and freedoni is reſerved, modeſt, 
and reſpectful. A Frenchman is polite becauſe 
he thinks it his honour to be polite: an Indian, 
becauſe he thinks it his duty. The former is 
polite becauſe he regards himſelf ; the latter be- 
cauſe he reſpects ou. 

Their perſons are ſtraight and elegant, their 
limbs finely. proportioned, their fingers long and 
tapering, their countenances open and pleaſant, 
and their features exhibit the moſt delicate lines 
of beauty in the females, and in the males a kind 
of manly ſoftneſs. Their walk and gait, as well 
as their whole deportment, is in the higheſt de- 
gree graceful... The dreſs of the men is a kind 
of cloſe-bodied gown, like our women's gowns, 
and wide trowſers, reſembling petticoats, reach- 
ing down to their ſlippers. Such of the women 
as V vr in public, have ſhawls over their heads 
and ſhoulders , ſhort cloſe jackets, and tight 
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' drawers which come down to their ancles. Heng | 
the dreſs of the men gives them in the eyes of 
Europeans, an appearance of effeminacy ; when 
as that of the women will appear rather maſcy. | 
line: ſuch is the influence of manner and af. 
tom on human ſentiments ; an influence which 
xtetids not merely to matters of taſte, but, 
the ingenious Doctor Smith, in his © Theory g 
Moral Sentiments,” obſerves, to objects of hugh. 
. NSN EE 
© Many of the original Hindoo tribes or Caſtes;, 
moſt or all the geltenden of Moors, as well y 
the emigrants which pour in great ſwarms inti 
India, from Perſia and the adjacent countries 
are brave, intrepid, and cool in battle. —Having 

the ſame weapons, and under ſimilar 9 
why ſhould they not be a match for men of the 
fame country and complexion with themſelya, 
although thoſe men are under the auſpices of fo, 
teign nations ?—The advantage of theſe a, 

ſpices may doubtleſs be counterbalanced by ſi. 
periority of numbers, and other favourable ci. 
cCumſtances, which it is needleſs to enumerate, 

Theſe ate ſerious and important objects of public 
conſideration: a negle& of which has already 
produced the moſt alarming loſſes in revenus 
and difadyantages in trade, and ſeems indeed to 
threaten the extinction of the preſent Eaft Indi 
„„ Emo | 

From the difference of Caſtes or claſſes of the 
[795 ang Hindoſtan, I mean the original inhi. 

itants, there ariſes a difference of education and 
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drefs. But even the inferior claſſes are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic : the youth are 
taught, not within doors, but in the open air; 
and it is a ſingular, but not unpleaſing ſpectacle, 
to behold, in every village, a venerable old man, 
reclined on a terraced plain, teaching a number 
of ſurrounding boys, who regard him with the 
utmoſt reverence and attention, like a ſhepherd 
feeding his flock. In thoſe ſimple ſeminaries, 


where the want of magnificent halls and theatres 


is divinely compenſated by the ſpacious canopy 
of jr wah the onde and traRable ſons of KA 
Hindoos are not only prepared for the buſineſs, 
but inſtructed in the duties of life; a profound 
veneration for the object or objects of religious 
worſhip; reverence of their parents; reſpect for 
their ſeniors 3 juſtice and humanity towards all 
men, but a particular affection for thoſe of their 
own Caſte. - ee e BY KANG 2 
The Hindoo language is beautiful, expreſſive, 
and nervous. In reading and ſpeaking, the 
Hindoos are very muſical. Their Fs like 
that of the Italians, flows in a kind of numbers. 
There is a, dead language, underſtood only by 
the literati of the country, that is, the prieſts, 
called the Sanſcrit language, in which their ſa- 


cred volumes are written, even as our ſacred 


ſcriptures are written, in Greek and Hebrew, 
But whether that language was originally diffe- 
rent from that of the country, or whether it has 
only now become unintelligible to the le, 
through that change which is incident to all Iiv-" 
ing languages, is, I believe, not well known. 


£ 
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Having already obſerved, that the genius ii 

the Hindoos is rather imitative than inventive, 

need ſcarcely add, that they have leſs curioſity i 

their nature than the European nations hay, 

that they do not vary their faſhions; and thy 

| they are not fond of novelty beyond the precing 

; of their Harams. From the 1 and tenen 

of this people, as well as from ſeveral hints i 

ancient hiſtorians, it appears mofe than probahl 

that the ſame kind of gatments, of food, of fur 

niture, of buildings, and of manners, Which ob 

tained among their progenitors thouſands of yean 

ago, actually prevails zmong the Hindoo tribe 

at this day, In like manner, the ſame profeſſions 
are adhered to by 


3 2 


| from the Brahmins down to the fiſhermany, M 
one proof, among many. others, of the antiquity 
of the Hindoo nation, and their progreſs in the Wl q 
| arts. It appears very fingular, that the different BW 
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prieſthood to preſerye to the community diffe- 
rent races of Jabourers, artificers, huſbandmen, 
warriors, and prieſts. The females are betroth- 


ed when in a ſtate of infancy, and matriages are 
e conſummated as ſoon as the parties arrive at the 
er of puberty: an inſtitution whieh ĩs neceſſary 
7 to the population of the country ; which, but for 


his precaution, would be greatly diminiſhed by 
the operation of the Gentoo religion, which ad- 
gits not of converts from other religions, and 
afily rejects offenſive characters from the num- 
der of its own profeſſors, , which is called the 
mm og RTE US; 
The Gentoos are perſuaded, that the waters 
f the three great rivers, Ganges, Kiſtna, and 
ndus, have the ſacred virtue of purifying thoſe 
ho bathe in them, from all pollutions and fins. 
This religious idea ſeems alſo to be founded on a 
principle of policy, and intended to reſtrain the 
atives from migrating into diſtant countries: 
or it is remarkable, that the ſacred rivers I have 
uſt now mentioned, are ſo ſituated, that there is 
ot any part of India where the inhabitants may 


ing Rot have an opportunity of waſhing away their 
5 ns. The Ganges, which riſes in the mountains of 
” WM hibet, with its different branches, runs through. 


be kingdoms'of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and 
ne upper provinces of Oude, Rohilcund, Agra, 
pelhi, and Lahore. The Kiſtna divides the 
arnatic from Golconda, and runs through the 
iſiapore into the interior parts of the Deccan. 
nd the Indus bounding the Guzurat provinces, 
parates Hindoſtan from the dominions of 
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The food of the Hindoos is fimple, conſiſting 
chiefly of rice, ghee, which is a kind of impe:. 
fect butter, milk, vegetables, and oriental ſpicy 
of different kinds, but, chiefly what is called i 
the eaſt, chilly, and in the weſt, green or Cape 
pepper. The warrior caſte may. eat of the fich 
of goats, mutton, and poultry, which | 
dreſſed into carryes and pilaws+. Other ſuper. 
or caftes may eat poultry and fiſh; but the infer, 
or caſtes are prohibited from eating fleſh' or fd 
of any .kind, Their | ary luxury confifts i 
the uſe of the richeſt ſpiceries and perfumes, d 
which the great people are very laviſh. Thei 
dreſs, in point of richneſs, is proportioned u 
their ſtations: their pomp and equipage confi 
in a numerous retinue of ſervants of yarious ds 
nominations, who attend all their viſits and ei 
curſions; in the dreſſes of thoſe attendants; the 
elegance of their palanquins; and the capariſon 
of their horſes, camels, and elephants. It is ſi 
perfluous to obſerve, that in · conſequence of thi 
multiplicity of different ranks, the Hindoos bar 
the higheſt ideas of ſubordination, and pay to 
their ſuperiors the ſame ready deference and Iv 
mage, which they expect themſelves from the! 


inferiors. 
Their houſes cover much ground, and hun 
ſpacious galleries and accommodations of vario 


+ Carryes are a kind of fricaſſees of mutton, fowl, or fiſh; the ſave 
of which is compoſed of dried vegetables, peculiar to the eaſt, and hue 
rice, boiled with very little water, introduced on a ſeparate plate: Th 
ſauce of the ſricaſſee is poured on the rice, and the meat laid abovebo 
The Pilaw is fine Patna rice, dry-boiled, and fried with ghee, which ba 
been already deſcribed, mixed with,warioue ſpices, and particularly 1 ent 
: cardamon, brought in on a large diſh, in which is concealed amid d 
rice, a boiled fowl, or part of a kid, or of a lamb, * 
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kinds, The apartments are ſmall, and the fur- 
niture not very elegant, if we except the richeſt © 
Perfian carpets. The grandeur of GT age | 
conſiſts in baths, perfumes, temples, gods; and 
harams. The harams or zenans, that is, the re- 
fdences of the women, are removed from the 
front of the Rouſe, and lighted only , from a. 
ſquare ſpace in the centre of the whole rakes: 
The apparel of the women is inconceivably rich; 
they have jewels on their fingers and about their 
necks, and alſo in their ears and noſtrils, with 
bracelets not only on their wriſts, but on their 
arms above their elbows, and on their legs around 
their ankles, 
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ul One particular claſs of women are allowed to 
00 ele proſtituted; thoſe are the famous danc- 
ing girls. Their attitudes and movements are 
de very eaſy,” and not ungraceful. Their perſons | 
on Ware delicately formed, gaudily decorated, and | 
| * highly perfumed. By the continuation of wan- 


ton attitudes, they acquire, as they grow warm 


art in the dance, a frantic laſciviouſneſs themſelves, 
y 10 and communicate, by a natural contagion, the 
. moſt voluptuous defires to the beholders. 
ther Their civil inftitutions reſpecting the diviſion 


and ſecurity of property, and the internal police 
df the country, were originally founded on prin- 
iples of the ſoundeſt pol: ical wiſdom, and were 
ell calculated to promote the happineſs of the 


e (apc 

od is: Whole nation, as well as that of particular caſtes 

2 Ti Dr tribe 8 . y * QC 
* bes. But the innovations of conquerors and 

_ ſurpers, in ſeveral inſtances, particularly in the _ 

dt. nure of immoveable property, which was ori- 0 


pinally of a feudal nature, have marred the har- 
| | mony 
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© mony of the ancient conſtitution, and rendered 


| and perſonal liberty more precario 
| ies defined, 5 more apt 0 3 an 
miſconſtruction. M 1 TT 
Although the Hindoos are naturally the moſt 
inoffenſive of all mortals, yet does their humani. 
ty conſiſt more in abſtaining from injurious, 
than in the performance of beneficent actions 
There is a wonderful mildneſs in their manner, 
and alſo in their laws, which, are influenced by 
their manners; by which the murder of an hu. 
man creature, and of a cow, are the only crime 
that are puniſhed by death. Yet with all this 
_ gentleneſs of diſpoſition, they are inferior to 
the boiſterous Europeans, with all their vices, 
in the virtues of ' compaſſion and generofity, 
They are wanting in that tenderneſs which is | 
the moſt amiable part of our nature. They are 
leſs affected by the diſtreſſes and dangers, and 
even the accidental deaths of one another, than 
any nation I know in the old or new world. Yet 
they love to exceſs : a proof, either of the in- 
conſtancy of the human character; or that the 
amorous paſſion is not derived from the nobleſt 
part of our nature. per e 
This inſenſibility of the Hindoos to the diſ- 
treſſes and dangers of their fellow- creatures, ap- 
s to me a wonderful phœnomenon. Per- 
ps that deſpotiſm which has long been exerciſ- 

ed under the Mogul tyranny, by nN 

the mind to ſcenes of death, has blunted a ſenſe 

of its terrors. Perhaps thoſe ideas of predeſti- 
nation and irreſiſtible fate, which prevail in Aſa, 

and in all deſpotic governments, prepares the 


mind 
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mind for an acquieſcence in all events. An 
Engliſh gentleman was ſtanding by a native of 
Hindoſtan, when an enormous and fierce tiger 
leaped from a thicket, and carried off a ſcream- 
ing 


„ 


d,“ ſaid the other, would have it ſo. 
hatever may be the cauſe, it is certain, that 
death is regarded with leſs horror in India than 
in any other country in the world. The origin 
and the end of all things, ſay the philoſophers | 
ef India of the preſent times, is a vacuum. A 
ſlate of / repoſe is the ſtate of greateſt perfection: 
and this is the ſtate after which a wiſe man aſ- 
pires,. It is better, ſay the Hindoos, to fit than 
to walk, and to ſleep than to wake; but death 
is the beſt of all. . PO 
According to the Gentoo laws, criminals ſen- 
tenced to death are not to be ſtrangled, ſuffocated, 
or poiſoned, but to be cut off by the ſword ; be- 
cauſe, without an effuſion of blood, malefactors 
are ſuppoſed to die with all their fins about 
them ; but the ſhedding of their blood, it is 
thought, expiates their crimes. The unjuſt 
puniſhment of Nundcomar, who was hanged on 
a gibbet againſt the laws of his country, and 
even by an ex poſt facto Engliſh law, was aggra- 
vated by that circumſtance of horror, that he 
died without an effuſion of blood. | 
The Hindoos are well acquainted with the na- 
ture of ſimples, and apply them judiciouſly ei- 
Vor. I. < 3 . © ther 
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occaſion, as well as on others, they have recourſe 
to the favourable mediation of charms, or ſpells, 
Although the practice of Hindoo women 

burning themſelves on the funeral piles of their 


this deſperate reſolution, are, 1 imagine, the 


earlieſt infancy, been betrothed in marriage to 


and taught to reſpect and honoar him; as, after 
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ther in proven cures which require not am. 
putation, or in effecting death by quick or ſlow 
poiſons. They have been for ages in the prac. 
tice of inoculating for the ſmall- pox; on which 


huſbands, and embracing in the mean time their 
dead bodies in their arms, be not ſo general now 
as it has formerly been, yet does it till prevail 
among ſome of the wives of men of high caſte or 
condition : and although this effort of frantic 
love, courage, and ambition, be deemed an 
aggrandizement of the family and relations of 
both huſband and wife, but eſpecially of the 
wife's, yet their friends and relations conſtantly 
endeavour to diſſuade the women who declare 
their reſolutions of burning, from carrying them 
into execution. Even the Brahmins do not en- 
courage this practice. | 2 | 
The cauſes which inſpire Hindoo women with 


following: 


In the firſt place; as the wife has, from her 


her huſband, and from that time has never 
permitted to ſee another man; as ſhe is inſtruc- 
ed to believe that he is perfectly accompliſhed, 


conſummation, ſhe is ſhut up from the company, 
converſation, and even the fight of other men, 
with ſtill greater care, if poſſible, than before, 
being now debarred from ſeeing even the father 
OY | 895 5 
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or elder brother of her huſband, the bonds of 
her affection muſt needs be inconceivabl 


rible priſon: but the daughters of Afia never, 
conſider confinement to the zenana as any hard- 
ſhip. They conſider it a$a condition of. their 


exiſtence, and they enjoy all the happineſs of 


which they have any coriception ; their whole 
defires being concentered and fixed on their huſ- 


band, their food; jewels, and female attendants, 


In the ſecond place, if the wife ſurvive her 


huſband; ſhe cannot marry again, and is treated 


as. an inferior perſon, and an outcaſt from her 
family. Nay, ſhe is obliged, in her mournful 
and hopeleſs widowhood,; to perform all the offi- 


ces of a metiial ſervant. 


In the third place; ſhe is flattered with the 


idea of having immortalized her nanie, and ig- 


grandized her children, and her on and huf- 


| band's families. 


Laſtly, the Is rendered inſenſible to the pains 
and horrors of what ſhe is to ſuffer, by t 


miniſtered to het after ſhe has declared her final 
and unalterable reſolution I ſay her final reſolu- 


tion, becauſe one or two declarations, of an in- 
tention to die with her huſband, is not ſufficient. 


The ſtrength of her reſolution undergoes a 


probation, There is a certain time preſctibed_ 
y the Gentoo law, during-which het family and 


friends exert their utmoſt influence, in order to 
diſſuade her from burning; and if the perſiſt in 


her reſolution to the end of that period, it is not 
0 2 Haufe 


ci ds y ftrong 
and indiſſoluble- To an European lady the 
pears in the light of an hor- 


e in- 
toxicating perfumes and mixtures which are ad- 


ec over her countenance: the walks: uptig 
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lawful to uſe any more perſuaſions with be to 
abandon it. If ſhe ſdould after er p u after 
that period, 'ſhe would he oaniſhed's with the loſs 
of all caſtes and ve in a ſtate of tho moſt com. 
Plete miſery and contempt. Nay, if an Euro- 
pean or Chriſtian does but toueh her very gar. 
ment with his finger, when the is going to the 
ile, an immediate ſtop is put to the ceremony, 

e is forced to Rye an outcaſt from her family, 
10 from the Gentoo religion. 

Fou will doubtleſs, my friend have curioſity 
to know, in what manner, after all their ſtimu. 
latives ta petſeverance, the tender ſex, among a 
| ſoft and e inate people, ſaftains- the near ap- 

| of a ſcene fo. fall of awe and horror. 
Amidſt her weeping relations and friends, the 
voluntary victim to love and honor alone appears 
ſerene and undaunted. A gentle ſmile is difful- 
ht, 
with an eaſy but firm ſtep:; talks to thoſe around 
her, of the virtues of the deceaſed; and of the 
joy with which ſhe will be'tranſ} when her 
ſhade ſhall meet with his; and encourages her 
ſqrrowful attendants to bear with fortitude the 
ſight of thoſe momentary ſufferings which ſhe 
herſelf is going to feel. {Having aſcended the 


funeral pile, ſhe lays herfelf — by the body 5 
of her huſhand, which ſhe- fervently embraces. t 
A doſe of narcotic mixtures is then adminiſtered 1 
for the laſt time; and inſtantly the perſon, oh 
whoſe. office it is, ſets fire to the pile. 1 

Thus the moſt determined reſolution of which ch 
we can form any conception, is found in the p. 


weaker ſex, and in the ſoft climes of Aſta. lt 
is 
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is to the honour of that ſex and choſe climes, that 
the greateſt courage they exhibit, is the effect, 
not of the furious impulſes of rage and revenge, 
but conſcious dignity and love. A 
It might naturally be imagined by an Euro- 
| pean, that the ſeveral wives of one man (for poly- 
gamy is general throughout all Aſia) would re- 
gard one another with mutual jealouſy and ab er- 
ſion; and that they in reality do, has been aſſert - 
ed by writers of high reputation. The fac 
however is quite otherwiſe. a they viſit one an- 
other with great friendſhip and cordiality ; and 
if they are of the ſane caſte, will pccafionall y 
eat 1 huſband is reſtrained g 
eating with Kis wives, either by a regard to cuſ- 
1 or, as [ have been lad 620 © of 
| 4 Gentoos themfetves, by a precept of their 
region. | . 
Notwithſtanding the extreme antiquity of moſt 
Indian nations, I am told that in India beyond the 
Ganges, on the confines of * and Pegu, 
ere is a, people (if ſolitary ſavages; roam. 
through; woods in A pe Pkg e che 
mame of people) that appear to be in the very 
rſt flage of ſociety. They are the only people 
n the known world that go abſolutely nak 
without che ſmalleſt covering on any part of theit 
bodies. They live on fruit, which grows on- 
tancouſly, in the uneultivated deſerts they inhaa- 
bit, in great abundance; and on the eh of 
animals, which they tear alive and devour. 
They hit on their hams, with their legs and arms 
Uiſpoſed in the manner of monkeys. At the ap- 
proach of men, they fly into their woods. They 
take 
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take care of their offspring, and live in families, 
but ſeem to have no ideas of ſubordination of 
rank or civil government. I have never had oc. 


caſiqn to ſee this race of "mortals myſelf, but! 
haye copveried with ſeveral perſons who hay; 
ſeen them; all of whom concur in the gener; 


veeount of them, phichT have now gives you 


' LETTER XXXIL 
To 1 M——, Eſq; London, 
Klaue, zin Ofebyr, 1779 


MY. DEAR'SIR, 

1 HAVE at laſt determined to return to Europe 
1 as ſpecdily as poſſible. I have obtained leave 
to go paſſenger in the Swallow packet, which ha 
been under failing orders ever fince the month of 
Jg Icould not think of letting ſlip an opportunity 
ol ſeeing Suez and Grand Cairo. It is probable that! 
may be the bearer of the Company's firſt dif 
atches, This letter and its duplicate go by 


1 2 „* 


4 tch ſhips to Holland. | — 
In two letters dated at this place, one of then 
the 20th, the other the 28th of September, | 
have endeavoured to. impreſs your mind with at 
idea of the immenſe advantages to be derived to 
Great Britain, by a wiſe and generous ſyſtem 
policy, from the ingenious: natives and fertil 
Hil of Hindoſtan, * | 10 
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But in oppoſition to the flattering ideas thrown 
out in thoſe letters, it may not improbably be 
urged, that the Company's India inveſtments 
{ell in Europe at a conſiderable loſs, and conſe- 
quently that unwrought commodities, as well 
23 the cotton and filk manufaQures af India, are 
obtained at fo great an expence as to render a 
trade to advantage impracticable. Such reaſon- 
ing will appear plauſible to perſons unacquainted 
with India; nevertheleſs it is not juſt. How 
does it happen, that the French, who of late 
ears have not carried on any trade with India 
but through the Engliſh, as the vehicle of re- 
mittances, have. ſold the unwrought and manu- 
factured commodities of Bengal, and the coaſt 
of Coromandel, at public outcry in POrient, at 
the rate of 25 to 40 per cent. profit to the im- 
porter, although thoſe commodities are charged 
with an heavy freight, king's duty, farmer's du- 
ty, indult, inſurance, commiſſions, and various' 
other ſmart expences, amounting in the whole 
from 26 to 31 per cent ?—How does it happen, 
that India goods imported by Daniſh and Portu- 
gueſe free-traders, have yielded high profits, 
notwithſtanding that 9 y are ſubject to higher 
duties than the compan a of their reſpective na- 
tions, and othef* hefVy charges, ariſing from the 
want of home conſumption and exportation to 
foreign markets? The eſtabliſhed companies of 
Denmark and Portugal, as well as Holland, pain 
by their ſales, when loaded only with the charges 
Incident to the goods themſelves: but the twa- 
former of theſe, having no territorial 9 | 
41 hk A elr 
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their profits are reduced by the neceflary expen- - 

ces of civil and military eſtabliſhments. WIL out 
There are reaſons for imagining, that the 
Engliſh Company at home are leſs active than 
they might be in procuring for their goods ade. 
quate prices. But the capital error. originated 
in Hindoftan, where it Ralf rematos uncorrected, 
The Directors, mifled by wrong. information 
from India, and forgetting thoſe ſentiments 
which on former occaſions they inculcated with 

| ſtrength of argument worthy of the juſtice of 
that cauſe in which it was exerted, , have adopted 
maxims the moſt ſubverſive that can be imagined | 
of their "intereſts ; maxims which have encou- 
raged the rapacity of their faithleſs principal ſer- 
vants in India, to concert. means of reducing | 
the value, and at the ſame time of | enhancing ' 
the coſt of the ſeveral articles which compoſe 
the general inveſtments. Monopolies of manu- 
factured goods, opium, Beetle nut, tobacco, 
falt, and rice, (articles which had long employ- 
ed the induſtry and ingenuity of the people) 

gave birth to various ſhameful oppreſſions and 


unreaſonable NOISY Which „fn n__ 
a few highly-favoured and pampered indiyiduals, 
but which "threw 0 pig of, huſbandmen, 
labourers, and manufacturers, idle;  raifed the 
prices of the neceſſaries of life, and greatly de- 
populated the country. The number of labour- 
ers and manufacturers being reduced, and the 
demand for goods ſtill continuing the ſame, the 
quality of the commodities was neceſſarily de- 
baſed for the ſake of expedition; while the ad- 
vanced prices of proviſions, and other neceſſaries, 

As ES o ad vanced 
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advanced of courſe the price of labour, In this 
manner was the firſt ſhock given to the Compa- 


ny's remittances, and to the population, and 


conſequently the cultivation of their poſſeſſions. 
Another evil prevailed in the avarice of the ſub- 
ordinate European Chiefs, who profited of the 
influence of their ſtations, to 
and raw as well as manufactu 
their own terms. Thus it became their intereſt 
| ſtill more and more to debaſe the quality of the 
| goods they purchaſed : for while the manufac- 
| turer received a price diminiſhed in praportion 
| to the reduced quality of his commodity, the 
market price was ſtill kept up to its old ſtandard. 
The at uy loſs fell in this manner upon the 


and it fell the more heavily on the Company, 
that it was accompanied with an accumulated 
load of extra charges. But it was reſerved for 
the board of trade, eſtabliſhed in the year 1774, 
to,compleat this iniquitous ſyſtem, by contract- 
ing, from motives of partiality, perhaps of in- 
tereſt, for the ſeveral articles which compoſe the 
Company's inveſtments, on ſuch conditions as 
have increaſed prices from 25 to 40 per cent, 
and, in proportion to the advanced ptice of 
goods, debaſed their quality. | ay. 
| Theſe allegations may be ſupported by a va- 
riety of facts and circumftances, which form a 
chain of evidence not to be fabricated by ſubor- 
nation, and which therefore cannot poſſibly be 
rejected. For it is notorjous, that foreigners and 
private merchants have of late years been able to 
purchaſe many kinds of goods, of the ſame qua- 


angroi agencies, 
goods, upon 


Company and the induftrious private trader; 
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lity with thoſe which form the Company's invef.. 
ments, from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than 
they appear on the Company's invoices ; that 
the members of the board 'of: trade, with only 
1300 l. and the preſident with only 2000]. a year, 

reſtrained as they are from all perquiſites and 
' emoluments, have yet amaſſed amazing fortunes, 
although it is a fact of public notoriety, that very 
few of them were in opulent circumſtances when 
the board was inftituted ; and that contracton 
under the board of trade, have been enabled, in 
as ſhort a time, to retire with independent for. 
tunes, after transferring their contracts to n. 
tives; who have alſo with wonderful rapidity, 
become great and opulent, There is not : 
ſpeedier way to wealth in India, than the enjoy, 
ment of thaſe contracts: for befides that the 
terms on which they are made, are always epre-] 
giouſly in favour of the contractor, they afford} 


opportunities of a thouſand extortions and es. 


actions. 1 5 
From the eſtabliſhment of this immaculate 
board of trade, in October 1774, to the time 
when the inveſtment ſhall be completed for 1781, 
it may be computed, with a great degree of cer 
tainty, that the whole inveſtments (including the 
late loſs by fire in Calcutta) have amounted to 
746 lacks, $8297 current rupees; on which the 
Company have been defrauded by the encreale 
price and debaſed quality of goods, at leaſt 33 
per cent. Thus the Company's trade has in that 
period ſuſtained a loſs of 24, 863, 432 current 1 
pees; which, at two ſhillings each rupee, is equi 
to 2,468,9431, Engliſh, - | 1 
| * : rom 
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From the foregaing obſervations it appears, 
that the actual loſſes upon the ſales in Britain, 
have been occaſioned, not by glutting or over- 
ſtocking the market of Europe, but ſolely by the 
advanced price and debaſed quality of Indian 
ods. Theſe circumſtances have, moreover, en- 
creaſed the charges at leaſt twelve and a half per 
cent. above what they would have been on the 
ſame; quantity of goods, had they been ſuch as 
they were, formerly; ſo that the loſs which the 
Eaſt India Company have ſuſtained in the ſpace 


their ſervants, may, on a moderate computation, 
be eſtimated at three millions ſterling. 

The Þritiſh legiſlature and Eaſt India Com- 
{ pany were undoubtedly ignorant of the infamous 
ractices and wiles of India, when they eſtab- 
liſhed the board of trade; for if they had known 
"theſe, they would aſſuredly have reſtrained its 
powers within ſtricter limits. However, the 
inſtructions of the Directors to the Governor Ge- 
neral and Council, which accompanied the gene- 


and 20th articles, fully authorized the Supreme 
Board to compel the inferior to do their duty.— 
But there was probably a connivance between 
the old members of both boards, formerly col- 
leagues, ariſing from mutual ſympathy. An at- 


ferior board, would have led to fatal diſcoveries, 
and alſo have thwarted the projected meaſures of 
rapacious ambition; a furor which, in the meri- 


dian of Hindoſtan, rages more than the bile and 
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of ſeven years, by the infidelity and rapacity of 


ral commiſſion, have, by the 19th, 18th, 19th, 


tempt to compel the dutiful attention of the in- 


the 


"Slew" 
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the liver +. To ſo glaring a pitch has the board 
of trade carried its audacity, that a very high 
member thereof had the aſſuranee to threaten z 
diſtinguiſhed officer of the board with diſmiſſion 
from his place, if he ſhould continue to * hn 
quent complimentary viſits to a member of the 
' other boil, whoſe integrity was believed to be 
incorruptible. Doubtleſs this civil check muſt 
have proceeded from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and 
a dread of the probity of both the officer and the 
Sopreme Guntathe, 


rom what has been advanced in the letters ta 
which I have already referred you, and from the 
undeniable facts that have been mentioned in 
this, I hope, my friend, that you will not heſitate 
to conclude with me, that the Britiſh acquiſition 
in India, under a wiſe adminiſtration, art capa- 
ble of yielding a far greater revenue, and a muck 
richer exportation, than they have ever in fat 
ielded hitherto, and that the intereſts of the 
India Company and the Engliſfr nation have 
been ſacrificed to infidelity, rapacity, and oppreſ- 
hon. | e 
I am, &c. 
+ "The Engliſh in Hindoſtan are univerſally ſubjeft-to the bile, whic 


al moſt always terminates in the liver, and becomes dangerous. This 
diſorder they denominate the liver. | 


LETTER 
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. Mo, Eh. London. 

| Calutte, O 8, 1779. 


No reſtore to Hindoſtan Peace, with her at- 
tendant, Arts, ought to be the firſt object 
of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company; and indeed, 
in the preſent ſituation of public affairs, of the 
Engliſh: nation, a policy at ance fo wiſe and 
generous, would meet with the nobleſt rewards, 
How: great the ſatisfaction, of making whole 
nations happy in the enjoy ment of family, pro- 
perty, perſonal ſecurity, religion, eaſe, and af- 
fluence | How rich, the tribute which the induſ- 
try, gratitude, and fidelity of an ingenious and 
afloctionate people would return, as a compen- 
ſation for ſuch bleſſings, to the liberal authors of 
theiefelicity, | For this noble purpoſe it is neceſſa- 
ry, in the firſt place, to erect the ſtandard of li- 
berty and juſtice. © This being ance immovably 
fixed, an high degree of improvement in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, with all their 
beneficial, conſequences, will follow of churſe. 
Yet this improvement may be rendered more ma- 
pid, as well as extenſive, by the liberality and 
widom of the protecting ſtate, which will ſhare 
ſo largely in its advantages. 
Ibave in a former letter expreſſed. an opinion, 
n which 1 have more and more confirmed, that 
nothing could be. more conducive to the promo- 
ton of induſtry of every kind in this peninſula, 
tan the eſtabliſhment of a general bank, treaſu- 
| TY, 
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ry, and mint, upon à new and extenſive ſcale, 
and on liberal principles. In a remote ſubordi. 
nate country, where commeree is naturally fetter. 
ed by an excluſive right of trade, veſted in x 
particular ſociety, both country and commerce 
naturally decay. If a dependent country exports 
all, and imports little, without converting the 
difference into an accumulated debt, in reſerye, 
or as a fund appropriated to the defrayment of 
the expences of protection againſt foreign ene- 
mies, and the adminiftration of juſtice ; the com- 
merce of that country is upheld only by the pre- 
cious metals circulating, in exchange for labour, 
under the ſtamp of authority. 

If theſe metal coins are intrinſically worth a 
much as will bear a premium of inſurance, com 
miſſion, freight, duty, intereſt of extra- advance, 
with other petty charges; and- after all, leave 
eighty per cent. to the exporter, they will find: 
paſſage out of the declining country; as indiv- 
duals, diſregarding the loſs of twenty per cent 
will eagerly embrace the only expedient the 
have of remitting their acquiſitions to their own 
or any other country. This forced commerce 
fo deſtructive in its tendency, cannot long exiſt; 
and in its fall, it will probably involve the run 
of that ſtately fabric, which the good fortune d 
the Company, and the integrity and valour d 
their former ſervants have erected in India. 

In a country thus circumſtanced, the ſpringd 
life can flow only in the circulation of the 1 
maining ſpecie, by the expences incident to tit 
civil and military eſtabliſhments of the ſovereit 
monopoliſts. Whatever is exported in count! 
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produce or manufactures, to the remote proprie- 


tors, more than is imported from them, and that 


exceeds the actual redundancy (which may be de. 


4 

| 

| 

1 WM cominated the clear revenue of the lord para- 
e mount) of the country, tends to exhauſt the con- 
s Wl flitution by ſlow but certain ſtages; its exiſtence 
le 

2 

of 


ſyſtem of government. 


The monies, jewels, and manufactures, ex- 


ported merely as remittances by individuals, 
- whether publicly or ſecretly, increaſe the diſor- 


der; becauſe from them neither return nor pro- 
tection are ever expected. But, when individu- 
als have exported ſuch a quantity of the circulat- 
ing ſpecie in gold and ſilver coins, as gave action 


political body, deprived of the power of inſpi- 


ration and reſpiration, ſinks down an inanimated 


d: Wſcorple. . 

v- An inſtance of ſuch a country as I have in this 
ent. Weaſoning ſuppoſed, we have in the peninſula of 
hey lindoſtan; that part of it, I mean, which is un- 


ngliſh Eaft India Company. The natives did 
ot originally employ their ingenuity and labour, 
rom the impulſe of any natural appetite, or arti- 
cial want; but the rapacity of domineerin 


n by gold, which was to be obtained only in 


gd xchange for manufactures. Hence they mea- 

e 1e- ured the price of their labour only by gold. Where 
> the B'S is not to be had, to what purpoſe ſubmit to 
rein g toil? The precious metals ought never 


herefore to be drained from India; for there, 
| above 


WD 


can only be prolonged by protection, and a wiſe 


and vigour to agriculture and manufactures, the 


| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ler the actual, not the virtual, dominion of the 


gers forced them to purchaſe ſelf-preſervati- 
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above all countries in the world, they are necef. 
fary to the encouragement of induſtry and art; 
and they who trade in the way of barter, and 
import gold and filver coins for neceſſary uſe, 
are the beſt friends to their country, provided 
that the balance of trade in their favour he ulti- 
mately liquidated in bullion. 


Let the Engliſh Faſt India Company's groſs te- 
venue be eſtimated at three millions a year: ſup- 
| poſe one half that ſum neceſſarily remains in cit. 
| culation, to defray the civil and military charges 
of government; that the other half is remitted 
home in the Bengal inveſtment, and in money to 
purchaſe the inveſtments from China, Bombay, 
and Bencoolen, more than the receipt of imports 
from Europe, and the bills drawn on the Direc. 
tors; and that out of the million and. an half re. 
maining in circulation, one third part is atinually 
remitted home by the Company's ſervants, as 
their private acquiſitions in unperiſhable commo- 
. dities, that is, gold, filver, and precious ſtones: 
it will follow, that two millions are exported an- 
nually, for which no equivalent is returned ; and 
of that ſum, one quarter part of unperiſhable 
commodities, whoſe ſource is not inexhauſtible; 
the circulation and influence of which gave lifeto 
manufactures, to trade, to agriculture, and in 
duſtry of every kind. The conſumption. of pe- 
riſhable commodities, exported in fair trade, 
an obvious advantage to a manufacturing count!) 
as it ſecures an annual and perpetual demand 
But the exportation of goods which are unperiſ 
able, and bear a fixed value, even in exchange 


for periſhable goods, tends to ſhut up the at 


nuts 
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nyes of circulation, if che unperiſhable goods are 
not alſo the genuine production of the country, 
and that the fountain is not exhauſtible. 
hall in my next, endeavour to prove, chat 
the hullion and coins at preſent in circulation in 
x the European dominions of Hindoſtan, are now 
6 reduced within ſo contracted a compaſs, as to 
G threaten the moſt ruinous conſequences, if ſome 


Hr ww 


e be not ſpeedily taken to avert the i im- 
. Peading d 4 80 05 1 7 | 
: Wes hh 16 g. an | 
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NY enquiry into the quantity of coins in 
circulation in Bengal, will prove-fruitleſs, 
with regard to this matter, the moſt intelligent 
cannot form even a (conjecture. The numerous 
mints, the various values ſet upon coins, inde- 
pendently of their intrinfic worth, together with 


To u- 


eu the arts of Shroffs, Banians, and Circars , will 
render any inveſtigation of it that may be ſet on 
PW foot by authority, difficult 1 1n its progrels, and in 
„its iſſue uncertain. | 


Many perſons imagine that there is in Bengal 
ſtill a vaſt quantity of ſpecie; and they found this 


+ Banians are native brokers; Shroffs are een destens — 
and Circars are clerks or writers. 


[. * | opinion 


9 


culation in that country, without 'confidering 


that the decay of money manifefts itſelf moſt 


ſtrongly, by a rapid decline of trade, whieh ren- 


ders a Jeſs quantity of ſpecie adequate to the ge. 

heral demand. Commndves" Ig 2 "ſpantaneous 
plant, of a nature too delicate to bear conftraine,: 
and that cannot exiſt without the nouriſhing in- 
ve no 


fluenee of freedom : which again can 
being, in matters of commerce, wi eopi- 
ous circulation of ſome ſign of value ſtamped by 
public authority. „ 

The idea of an abundant quantity of money 
ſtill circulating in Bengal, is chiefly founded on 
a calculation of fums exported from: Europe ſince 


the firſt-diſcoyery of the mines of Mexico and 


Peru. But notwithſtanding this exportation of 
coins from Europe, and that new conqueſts to 
the northward, particularly the Rohilla country 
in 177.3, have poured. intq the territgricy of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company freſh ſupplies, the 
draught from, this,channe] has been more pie 
fg oh the ſources whence. it has been. ſup- 
Pliec „„en 0 13, 15; ul. Dent e 2 148 
arms of the Company, way expoſed at once to 
the avarice and oppreſſian of the Engliſh, and to 
the rapacity, tyranny, and brutality of Sujak- ul 
Dowla. The wealth and treaſures of this coun- 
try. were ſeized by the canquerors, and the inof- 
nä inhabimaty farced.to abandan their, harte 
ſoil, and to ſeek an aſytum in the boſoms of 
other enemies, leſs. impolitic and barbarous than 
thoſe from whom they fled. 3 = 
Silas | Enoliſh, 
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. or of. perſons acting under their au- 
be to den million ſterling, 
Ae 1 5 -ul Dowla certainly, mounts 
* cater hus, upwards of two mil- 
9 1e Howed' rom the Rohilla c rm Fe 
e king am of Ben Nga, and Was eafi] wal- 
yea up in the 19 gulp 
Certain that ſums foro ping. the Rohilla 
lun er, haye ſince been 3 annuall ent out” of the 
engal provinces, in | all 1 provgh ty hever to re- 
turn again. „Nonies ſent to China, Madras. 
Bombay, Bencoolen, the Maag territories, 
Java, 1 7 and, other 1 nd places, ure leſs 
likely. to return, than what are Ge to Europe. 
e carried away * Delhi in 1738, in 
cie, maſſive ornaments, late, ingots, &c. 
65 the value of about 40 millions ſterling: a ſum 
greater than ha] 7 7 the bullion. which bedr that 
period had been imported by Europeans into 
Hindoſtan, fince the earlieſt diſcovery of the 
mines of America. Coſſim-Ali-Cawn carried 
away in 1764, a treafure'i in ſpeci perhaps equal 
to a quarter, or even a third part of the whole 
coin at that time in circulation in Bengal and 
Bahar. The defciency in the uſual imports of 
bullion, and by exportation of filver, in the ten 
years from 1757 to 1766, was. more than eight 
millions. Since that year, at a moderate com- 
n the Company and private traders under 
the Britiſh $i tution in Hindoſtan, cannot have 


exported to China, in coin and bullion; leſs tha 
ſeven millions. The laſt war with Hyder 200 
and the preſent Mahratta war, have carried off 
above three millions, in the current coins of 


P32 Bengal. 


1 
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Ben gal, Beng al has either ignorantly, or hag 
nobculy Cate. to a balance of 850 aBainſt 
herſelf with: the coaſt of Coromandel, Malabar, f, 
and Guzarat, which has been lic quidatet with 
money. She has been continually paying a hea- 
vy balance in money to the Dutch of Batavia, 
for. ſugar, arrack, and ſpiceries. Her opium 
has not been ſo well huſbanded as to draw in her 
| fayour, as it might have done, a current of trade 
with other eaſtern countries. And ever ſince 
he fall of diamonds.in Europe:, the quantities 
of gold and filver ſent home as remittances by 
ae Company: s ſervants, have been D F 
During theſe laſt fifteen years there has been ve- 
ry little filver, and no gold, imported from Eu- 
rope; and ſcarcely any gold from the eaftwatd; 
neither has the trade to the gulphs of Perfia and 
Arabia been ſo conducted an encouraped, as to 
produce the regular ſupplies of gold and filver 
which it had been accuſtomed to yield. In fact 
there has been very little gold coined i in that pe 
riod in Bengal. 4.5 

The quantity of coin muſt. originally have 
been inconceivably great, if theſe continual 
drains had not reduced it to a narrow compaſs. 
No computation, founded even on conjecture, 
can keep pace with ſo vaſt a conſumption.” 6s 1 ſi 

The dread of tyranny, fo univerſally exerciſed 
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bo 


in Aſia, has indeed probably induced many of tl 
the principal natives of Hindoſtan to conceal ſe 
their treaſure under ground; whence it may be 7 

m 


** happened in [OR vaſt diſcoveries of mints 
1 . . 


preſumed 


| faQures, the hi 
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preſumed, that their ſucceſſors have of late been 
digging it, and by that means, that they have 
Pct a temporary ſup pee anſwer the faint 
on of an expiring Rade ut aſſuredly, that 
fountain os it is not merely imaginary) and the 
fund which it yielded, are both now nearly ex- 
hauſted, —Afiatics generally convert their rich- 
es into jewels, of which four: fifths of their trea- 
ſures confift, Reaſbning from theſe matters of 
fact, we, may. conclude, with a confiderable de- 
pree of probability, that the quantity of coin in 
circulation . 58 the dominion of the Engliſh 
Drs, abſolute in Bengal, never could Res 
been ſo very great as many people have been 
ht to believe. 2 
85 he flouriſhi ſtate of riculture and manu- 
SF intereſt of money, and the fix- 
ed value of billion, before the vaſt ſums which 
have of late years been exported were taken out 
of circulation, clearly demonſtrate, that the 
quantity in circulation never exceeded, in any ve- 
ry great degree, that which was requiſite to the 
current urpoſes of trade: for it has ever been 
obſerved, in all commercial countries, that when 
the coin in circulation exceeded the neceſſary de- 
mands of trade, their nominal values fell inſen- 
ſibly to the market prices of the pure metal con- 
tained in them, and oftentimes below it; whence 
the value of the metals was conſiderably leſ- 
ſened. | | 
Such i is the influence of authority The di- 
minution of the value of coins is leſs perceptible 
in the eſtimation of either imaginary or real coins, 


than 


7 . 


Id by pernicious 


uphe 
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reign trade, have baſely and treacherouſiy been 


ich, a few individuals, high 
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is probably the cater that it is not ſuſpected, 4 
remedy may, til found ; more fimple as eh 


as efficaciqus in its nature, than. thoſe who haye 


imbibed Afiatic maxims from their predeceſſors, 


or than deſigning Gomaſtahs + and Banians will 
be willing to allow. Mul K 10 % lin © + Tt 
Let the natives, by eaſy gradations, be recon- 


fed, to the, ex of Fapporting, "by means of 
divers puniſhments, the authority of ſuch ſaluta- 
ry laws as are not directly incompatible with the 
leading principles of their religious caſts, pro- 


 feſhons, feudal tenures, the ſubordination of 
' ranks, and the ſuperior dignity of thoſe in pub- 
lic authority; which, in all Aſiatic governments 
muſt neceſſarily be preſerved inviolate. This I 
p: ; ©; to be practicable : for I preſume, that 
in many inſtances. the prejudices of cuſtom and 
education will give way to motives of {elf-intereft 


. 


. and perſonal ſecurity. Let markets be eftabliſh- 
eld for the productions of agriculture” and art. 


Fix one certain ſtandard of coins; and ſupply 
the deficiency of the precious metals by paper 
currency- . The faith -and credit of government, 
pledged for fo large a portion of the circulating 
wealth of the country, will operate, as the pub- 
lic ſtocks do in Britain, to ſecure, the loyalty and 
fidelity of the holders againſt all treachery, and 
all machinations in favour either of foreign or 


- 


domeſtic foes. | 


lf induſtry receive not any check in bartering 
either labour or goods for any circulating com- 
| e modity 


* 


* 


rer 
modity. of eſtabliſned value, the redundancy or 
net revenue of the lord paramount, after afford. 
ing protection to the natives, may ſafely be ex- 
P without doing any injury to the country 
from a want of equal returns: becauſe the com- 
mon courſe of trade, and the natural intereſt of 
the lord, will ſecure a ſufficient ſupply of pre. 
cious metals to give efficacious currency to bank 
notes. Thus the productions of induftry and in- 
genuity will find ſo invariable a ſtaple, that every 
apprehenſion of ſuperfluous produce will ſubſide: 
anapprehenfſion which has ſooften diſcouraged the 
labours of the manufacturer and huſbandman, 
and contributed to depopulate the moſt t fertl 4 
fields in Hindoſtan. 2 
The charges of collecting make now an N 4 
mous defalcation of the Compaiy's revenues},” 4 
diſtreſs the zemindar or renter, and oppreſs the 
ryot or ſub-tenant, who are equally deftaudel 
in the exchange of money; but the latter is ulti- 
mately loaded with the burthen of che difference 
of eee as well as with all the gifts and 
bribes which the zemindars are forced to give to 
chiefs, collectors, and their numberleſs train of 
hat pies, under the denomination of dependents 
and ſervants. 
By means of Kjnpiing a fixed general value 
upon coins, and of notes bearing effectual value, 
theſe deſtructive evils will ceaſe; and the co lec- 


＋ In 1772, by a computation, it was ſhewn that the Company' i pro- 
portion of the colled ed revenue was, asſeventeen one-half to twenty two 
one-half. The remaining five in twenty two one-half, or, twenty two 
two-thirds per cent were [wallowed up in the charges of collection- The 
net revenue eſtimated at three ane-half millions, makes the groſs reve- 
nue equal to four one-half millions, conſequently one million is thus 
waſted i in uaceceſſary charges. | 


tors, 
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tors, zemindats, and traders, will be enabled to 
temit their rents, taxes, and properties to the 


the expence, riſque, and oppreſſion incident to 
the preſent mode of tranſportation, and the un- 
danlkichabie, uſurious exactions upon the bills 
of Shroſfſs r. inn n 71. P 
The opening of channels for private remit- 
tances to Europe, would be attended with many 
advantages to the Company and the Britiſh na- 
tion, and with til! more to India. Many ſuch 
channels might be opened, without tranſgreſſing 
thatline which is drawn between the excluſive 
commerce of the Company and private trade. 
Fopinſtance ; as the Company's trade and poſ- 
ons in India naturally tend to extend the ſale 
Weir principal commodities in Europe, it is 
Tlonable to ſuppoſe that they may inereaſe their 
eward inveſtments: which would enable 
em to introduce a legal and ſecure mode of fur- 
miſhing their European ſervants in India with 
remittances, to a very confiderable amount, by 
annual bills; whence ſolid benefits would accrue 
to themſelves, as well in the exchange as in the 
circulation of their bank- paper. | 

One great principle ſhould be invariably ob- 
ſerved, that a greater quantity of coins or paper- 
money be not thruſt into circulation than the 
progreſs of agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and population, neceſſarily require, in 


f The neceſſary depoſit of coin inthe bank, will, upon any emergency 


of invaſion, or inteſtine commotion, ſerve the moſt uſeful purpoſes, and, 


together with the quantity of paper in circulation, will tend to ſecure at · 
wchment and fidelity in the people, from motives of ſelf-intereſt. 


order 


metropolis,” and from place to place, without 


if 


paper to a certain reaſonable extent ; in as much 
as in the common courſe of trade the . — 
quantity of coin will gradually diſappear Jiicppenr 


that there are always certain timid and avariciom 


and eſtabliſhing 
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_ ordet Agios Wiel eaſe iche aachen 


thereof from hand to hand. At the ſame: time it 


maſt be allowed, that h ſuperfluity of / coins, or 


other currency, is not ſo ernieſous as a. defici 
ency thereof; ſince the natural influence and 
credit uf every wiie government, will always be 
able to ſupport the circulation both of coin and 


the remaining quantity be reduced to a Juſt <4 
FE might add, in confirmation of - this. reaſoning, 


people, who . hoard up coins, through want of 
confidence and ſpirit to apply them to the pur: 
poſes for which coinage was invented. F 
this general plan, of fixing the value of . colng 
a bank, maturely digeſted, in 
proved, and carried into execution, an annud 
revenue would ariſe, e half i. miles 
ſterling. 

Perſons who have reſided long in a ail 
very probably affert, that it will be impoſſible to 
introduce any practice into that country which 
interferes _ eſtabliſhed. cuſtom, and which 
gives employment to {6 wealthy a eaſt as that of 
the Circars, of whom moſt of the Bahniarns and 
Shroffs are a part. Gentlemen who entertai 
this opinion, do not ſufficiently reflect on tit 
nature of the human mind; which is of a ver 
pliant and verſatile nature, "and which, throug! 
the influence of fear, friendſhip, or neceſſity, 5 
reconciled, without any great difficulty, to 


circumſtances and fituations. Beſides, they © 
no 


„ 
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not conſider, that the preſent mode of negoci- 
ating the exchange and nd of coins, is not 
ſo antient as to have become the conſtant and in- 
variable cüſtom of the country. The greateſt 
bankers and negociatots of money in the eaſtern 
world, the Seets of Muxadabad, from a lo ſtate 
and origin, decame the founders of the preſent 
perhicious ſyſtem, the commencement of which 
cannot be tyaced farther back than the year 35 20. 
And anthers. is well known that either the 
or any of his nabobs, merely by a mandate 
under his ſeal, could alter the repreſentations up- 


on the coins, or reduce their real or nominal va - 


lues. — When the fimple exertions of power, 
without ſecuting the current value of the coins, 


.tould ſo effectually carry its purpoſes, what may 
yr de expected from an equal degree of power, 
Kuided in all its operations by a Ready 
jaſtiee ? Add be tlie conſideration, that probably 
two thirds of the whole circulation would once 
every-year paſs through the Company's treaſu- 


to 


ry, in the receipt of the territorial revenues, 
taxes, andduties, and alſo return into the chan- 
nel of circulation through their European- and 
other ſervants, whoſe duty and intereſt it would 
be to ſupport its credit. | 


1 am, &c. 
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wo © +, Calcutta, 15 Odfober, 1779. 
IO reftore the Emperor of Hindoſtan to his 
bhereditary Imperial throne, would be an 
act of wiſdom, as well as of juſtice. From a con. 


duct ſo noble, ſo generous, and juſt, the Britiſh 
nation would derive ſuch a-reputation. for. virtye, 


. 


and raiſe for themſelves ſuch à monument of 


glory in Aſia, as no nation hath ever. attained, 
and which in fact are not otherwiſe attainable. 

Since the 18th of September 1773, the date of 
the treaty of Benara, Hindoſtan has been in a 
ſtate of perfect anarchy, without a conſtitutional 
head, or any acknowledged ſovereignty in any 
particular tate or perſon upon earth. Indeciſ- 
on and uncertainty with regard to this greit 
point of ſovereignty, have been productive of 
convulſions, which fill continue to threaten ſud. 
den deſtruction to the Engliſh- Company, anda 
ſeries of revolutions in Hindoſtan, more inter- 
eſting to Europe than thoſe which preceded the 
aſcendency of the Company's government in 


that country. | 


At this time, the ſovereign powers are uſurp- 


ed by nominal nabobs, repreſenting a king of 


Delhi as Emperor of Hindoſtan; their author: 


ty being originally derived from the Emperor, 
but ſtill limited and revocable. The Engliſh 


Company, as treaſurers of the empire, collect the 


imperial revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and he's 
| under 
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under the-Emperor's ſpecial grant and authority, 
in conſideration of their fidelity, loyalty; at- 
tuchmente und ſervices; and particularly, upon 
condition of their being perpetual guarantees for 
the payment of twenty ſix lacks of Sicca rupees, 
being three hundred and twenty five thouſand 
pounds ſterling,” as an annual tribute from the 
nabobſhip of Bengal, and for the free and per- 

etual poſſeſſioti of the provinces of Illiahabad 
and” Cofah, ſolemnly ceded arid guaranteed to 
the King, as à royal demeſne, for the ſupport of 
his imperial dignity.— Such were the conditions 
on which the nabobs and the Engliſh Company 
and privileges from the 


court of Delli. | | 
But now the nabobs refuſe allegiance, and the 
Company have not only with-held the ſtipulated 
tribute, but have ſold the provinces of Illiahabad 
and Corah to the nabob of Oude, Sujah-ul- 
Dowla, a tributary and immediate ſervant of 
the empire; who had alſo ſolemnly joined in 
— former ceſſions and guaranty to the king of 
ang dann man eee $197 10 
Although the ſovereignty of the emperor be 
denied, and his rights with- held from him with 
equal impoliey and injuſtice, his name was ne- 
vertheleſs held forth by the Company, as a pre- 
text for demanding from other European ſtates, 
as well as from natives and Britiſh ſubjects, 
quit-rents, duties, and im All monies are 
coined in his name; civil and criminal courts 
are held in his name; and in his name, juſtice 
continues to be adminiſtered and executed. Yet: 
the Engliſh Company make war and peace, and 
ſupport 
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ſupport a military ane, ge Ade een 
of ſupreme judicatgre, which, iſſues, writs and 
adminiſters juſtice according e e 
Rarute, laws. of - Baden. upon ex poſt 
es, in the name of the king of Great R. 

min. This court executes, With Tigarous fee: 
- rity, its criminal and penal decrees, and. extends 
its juriſdiction as well to the lives, liberty, and 
proper of the Sataves, who are confeſſedl/ 

jects of che empite, and Witkinfthe imperial 
e N as to che arne een, of . 
Itain ; 9198 £13; 

This government, ws Ges 4 17 is un- 
definable, becauſe right, fact. aud form. are ſo 
manifeſtly at variance, cannot in the hature 9 
things, have permanent exiſtence. A. ſucceſſion 
of diſcordant meaſures, ſpringing from various 
and venal ſources, muſt confound and counteratt 
each other, until the ppꝰmer and influence of a 
government, at onet fo iniquitous und unſtable, 
de reduced to fo low 4 Rate, that neceſſity wil 

point to its final ſubverſion, as the only method 
of rg Res liberty, ag A HIT to the 


People. 

The lorereignty is be yond a doubt veſted ji in 
Shah Allum, king of Delhi. — Te deny that fad, 

and not to ſupport the right of that prince, 
would — Britiſh claims and pre- 
tenſions in every part of Hindeſtan. Wiſdom 
and found. policy muſt here overrule the frenzy 
af avarice and ambition. The reigning prince 
is the undoubted ſovereign of Hindoſtan, being 
the great great grandſon of Aurenzebe. who wi 
n (chat geigned) in direct lineal deſcent 


from 
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ſtom Tameriane — The: grand queſtion: concern- 
ing the ſobereignty deing decided, another im-. 
portant qu queſtion tu: ayochen alſo be decided; 
whether the ſplendid that has been 
raifsd y the > Engtiſh ne, rande, abe | 
founded on a * ＋. orion fande 
The king of Delhi being acknowledged as hoy 
ſovereign; of - alt - Hindofuny >the greateſt body 
of : merchants in. the world, by a wife improve- 
ment of that eee only" pro- 
long its extſtence, but ac new and unex- 
ampled credit, wealth, and oraralcur z und the 
Britiſh nation ſtrictly allied to the Emperor of 
Hindoſtan, en principles of. juſtice and mutual 
ſecurity and ud Vantage: would emerge from its 
preſent diſtre les, and be reſtored to its former 
power and glory. esd d 209 


"Such is che hrated ate of  Hindoſtan,/ and 


fo many of the princes who have uſurp- 
ed the power « of the king of Delhi, chat that po- 
tentate cannot, by his own power and influence, 
recover his hereditary authority and domintons. 
but this great object he might attain through the 
powerful afliftapce of Great Britain. And that 
Nin may be induced te afford this aſſiſtance, 
let her be re warded with u participation in that 
empire, Which her juſtice uli have reſtored to 
the natural ſovereig 5 the erowm of Great 
Brieain be inveſte 2 an independent ſove - 
reigney over certain provinces, and let the king 
of Deſhi enjoy, as heretofore; a ſeture, undiſj- 
turbed dominian over the reſt, Thus the poli- 
tical maxim, divide et impera, may be applied 
in a new ſenſe, but with all its eltabliched autho- 
rity. 
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peror and Britain nent in India, and» make 
not only their 1 eſubjects, hut tributary 


the happineſs of men who had been. dragged from 


are enabled to return, without any apprehen ſion 


rors of war. Succeſſive generations would tranl. 
mit, with their inheritance, ſentiments of grati. 


tecting ſtate, regarded, though remote, a8 


ration of their happy tranſition from ſavag: 
anarchy and oppreſſion to the enjoyment of pro 
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rity. A mutual alliance: and junction of power 
would render the ſovereignty of both the Em. 


princes; happy im the full enjoyment! of perſonil 
ſecurity, and the tichea that iſſue from peace, 
agriculture, and free commerce. How great 


their families to war and rapine, nud continua 
ſubjects of extortion and oppreſlion, when they 


of ever being again torn from their families 
when they Are permitted to enter, in perſed 
peace and ſecurity, upon domeſtic. induſtyj 
and to enjoy the full profits of their ingenuity 
and labour! Las that ſecure ſuch ineſtimable 
bleſſings, muſt needs be objects of their warmeſt 
gratitude. ' They will teach their children to al. 
mire and adore that wiſe ſyſtem of government, 
which, although it originated in, uſurpation, 
hath made the arts of peace to- riſe from the hot. 


tude to the Britiſh nation, which will ſecure pol: 
terity againſt a fatal encouragement: of _ external 
invaſions or inteſtine commotions; and the pro- 


tender t, will grow great and opulent by 
the offerings which a grateful people will chear 
fully tranſmit as an annual tribute, in commemo- 


perty, liberty, and life. By 
i Mr Jam, &c. 
LETTER 
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EL LEM LEETE 
To ]— 


M——, Eſq; London. 


Calcutta, OA. 17, 1779. 
TI. great founder of the Britiſh power and 


influence in India, the memorable Lord 
Clive, procured thoſe vaſt conceſſions from Shah- 
Allum, the preſent king of Delhi and emperor 
of Hindoſtan, which have transformed a Com- 
pany of merchants into fovereigns of extenſive 
dominions, with a great military regular eſta- 
bliſhment+. By one general and three particu- 


lar Firmaunds, bearing date the 12th of October 


1765, the emperar conſtituted and granted to 
the Company, © In conſideration of their attach- 


ment and ſervices, as faithful ſervants, of the em- 


pire, worthy of royal favours, the office of De- 
wannee of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orifla, ** condition, expreſsly, that they en- 
gage to become guarantee and ſecurity to him, 
for the punctual payment of an annual tribute of 
twenty-fix lacks of rupees, iſſuing from the Na- 
bobſhip of Bengal; of keeping up a large army 
for the protection of the provinces, and of pro- 
viding for the expences of the Nizamut; with a 
perpetual grant of the reſidue, upon theſe con- 
ations, to the Company.” By ont other Firmaund 
of the ſame date, © and for the ſame conſidera- 


+ The Company's military eſtabliſhment in Bengal, ' Madras, Bom- 
bay and Bencoolen, exclufive of their marine, may be computed at one 
bundred thouſand men. 


Vol. I. Q. tions,“ 
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tions,” confirming a vague and impetfe& Sunnud 
from the depoſed nabob Coflimali-Cawn, and his 
ſucceſſor Meer Jaffier deceaſed, ** of the Chuklas 
of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, and 
the twenty-four Pergunnahs of Calcutta, in per- 
petuity. By another Firmaund, granting and 


confirming the reverſion of Lord Clive's jaghire 


in perpetuity, to the Company, © in conſideration 
of fidelity.” By another Firmaund of the ſame 
date, in expreſs confideration of the fidelity and 
good wiſhes of the Engliſh Company, the emper-. 
or grants and confirms the five Northern, Circars 
on the coaſt of Golconda ' and Coromandel, to 
them.” By a ſolemn treaty, made and concluded 
the 16thof Auguſt 1765, between Sujah-ul-Dowla, 
nabob of Oude and vizier of the empire, of one 
part; Nudjum-ul-Dowla, nabob of Bengal, of 
one other part; and the Engliſh Eaft India Com- 
pany, of the third part; ſealed and approved, 
as a mark of neceflary authenticity and form, 
by his majeſty the king of Delhi; in the fourth 
article it is expreſsly covenanted and ftipulated, 
That the king Shah Allum ſhall remain in full 
poſſeſſion of Corah, and ſuch parts of the provin- 
ces of Illiahabad as he now poſſeſſes, which are ce- 
ded to his majeſty, as a royal demeſne, for the 
| ſupport of his dignity and expences.” And by 
the eleventh article of the ſame treaty, the three 
contracting powers ſolemnly © engage to obſerve, 
ſtrictly and fincerely, all the articles contained 
and ſettled in the preſent treaty; that they wil 
not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, directly or in- 
directly; and that they do and will, general! 
2 an 
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and reciprocally, guarantee all the ſtipulations 
therein.“ And laſtly, by a ſolemn agreement 
made and executed between the king. of Dethi 
and the Company, bearing date the 19th Auguſt 
| 1765, © The Company, in conſideration of his 
| majeſty having been graciouſly plealed to grant 
i the Dewannee of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, do 
| engage themſelves to be ſecurity for the regular 
| and punctual payment of the annual tribute of 
| twenty-ſix lacks, in the manner, and at the time 
ſpecifically mentioned.” That great ſtateſman 
and ſoldier who formed theſe treaties, was guided 
in this manner as much by a regard to ruklice as 
by a love of his country ; which principles are 
by no means incompatible, but rather allied to 
each other, for as much as the public intereſt 1s 
beſt conſulted by a fair and equitable conduct, on 
the part of government, towards all nations and 
all men. It is only by extending and improving 
the grand idea that ſeems to have actuated the 
magnanimous ſoul of Lord Clive, when he treat- 
ed with the king of Delhi, that the Britiſh eſta- 
bliſhments in the eaſt, can be rendered both ad- 
vantageous and permanent. Friendſhip and al- 
| liance with the Emperor ſhould be made the ba- 
e ſis of all political arrangements in Britiſh Hindoſ- 
J tan. But no alliance can be firmly eſtabliſhed 
e without reciprocal advantages. To make a trea- 
ty with a friendly prince to-day, and to break 
through the conditions of that treaty to-morrow, 
is an inſult which tends to convert him into an 
inveterate enemy. _ | 
Such has been the conduct of the Eaſt India 
Company's ſervants towards the unfortunate 


. king 
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king of Delhi. They have withheld from that 
prince the ſtipulated tribute, and fold the pro- 
vince of Illiahabad and Corah to his own prime 
miniſter Sujah-ul-Dowla. Yet ſtill they conti- 
nue to officiate as Dewan, or treaſurer, under 
the grant and appointment of the ſame king, and 
to appropriate to their own private uſe, not only 
the ſurplus revenues, but alſo his Majeſty's ſpe- 
cial reſervations for the ſupport of his royal dig- 
nity and government. 

Can theſe acts of flagrant injuſtice be defended 
or even palliated on principles of policy or expe- 
diency ? If there lives a man equal to ſo arduous 
a taſk, it is the preſent governor general of Ben- 
gal. But even the inventive genius of Mr, 
Haſtings, when he attempts to defend the de- 
tention of the king's tribute, and the infamous 
treaty of Benaras +, labours and is at a loss. 


The fluency of his diction, the ſubtilty of his 


reaſoning, the darkneſs of his inſinuations and 
illuſions, avail nothing in ſo plain a cauſe. All 
his reaſons for meaſures ſo impolitic and unjuſt, 
are refuted by preceding, immediate, and ſub- 
ſequent aſſertions written with his own hand, 
and ſtill remaining upon the Company's records. 
All he alledges in juſtification of his conduct is, 


- 1ſt. That the king ought not, on any pretext, to 


have removed from the ceded provinces ; 2nd. 
That he had transferred his right in theſe pro- 
vinces to the Mahrattas; and grd. That the 


allowing twenty-fix lacks of rupees to go annu- 


+ The treaty by which the property and poſſeſſion of the king's 
wa (ed in the Duab were conveyed te the aabob of Oude, Su- 
-ul-Dowla. 
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ally to Delhi, would prove injurious to the cir- 
culation of Bengal. | 
With reſpect to the firſt of theſe arguments: 

The treaty made by. the king with Lord Clive 
in 1763, is ſilent as to the place of reſidence, 
and therefore implies that Delhi or Agra, ſhall 
naturally continue to be the place af the empe- 
ror's abode. Farther, that prince left the ceded 
provinces with the nar and approbanon 
of the Company's governor and council, and 
was conducted to the frontiers of Corah by their 
General in Chief, Sir Robert Barker, and Sujah- 
ul-Dowla, who all of them knew that the king's 
object was, to recover Delhi from the uſurped 
power of Zabda Cawn, a Rohilla chief; and 
that he had repeatedly ſolicited the Company's 
aſſiſtance for that purpoſe. | 

As to the ſecond : The transfer of his right in 
the ceded provinces to the Mahrattas, was not 
| a voluntary deed. That nation extorted a grant 

of thoſe provinces from him when he was their 
priſoner. That this grant could not be valid, 
Mr. Haſtings himſelf allows. In a public letter 
of the fifteenth January 1773, he writes, © that 
the ceſſion of Corah and Illiahabad by the king 
to the Mahrattas, when he was their priſoner, 
could not be conſidered as valid, having been 
forcibly wreſted from him.” And in another of 
the firſt of March 1773, he ſays, In no ſhape 
can this compulſatory ceſſion from the king re- 
leaſe us from the obligation we are under to de- 
fend theſe provinces, which we have ſo particu- 
larly guaranteed to him, and which his viceroy, 
Moneer-ul-Dowla, at this time puts under our 
protection. 
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protection. Independent of our own conviction, 
of the propriety of this plan, your orders in the 
fifth paragraph of the thirtieth of June, 1769, in 
a ſimilar caſe, leaves us without an option.“ 
Nay, he afterwards avowed in council, that in 
treating with Sujah-ul-Dowla, privately, he had 
declared, that, he was conſenting to meaſures 
againſt the peremptory orders of his ſuperiors.” 
With regard to the third pretext, the drawing 
money from Bengal : In the firſt place, the ſum 


was not ſo great as to injure the circulation of 


Bengal; a truth of which Mr. Haſtings ſeems to 
have been fully ſenſible on many occaſions, when, 
inſtead of lacks he ſent out of that kingdom 
crores+ of rupees. But the truth is, the money 
would not have been carried to Delhi: it would 
have been expended in Bengal on arms, cloath- 
ing, proviſions, and coarſe metals. Beſides, in 
the ſtate of affairs at that time, the intercourſes 
of trade would have brought not only that ſum, 
but as much more, down from the extremity of 


the empire, in exchange for the merchandiſe of. 


the Company's provinces. - General Sir Robert 
Barker, who ſeems to have underſtood the whole 
affair as clearly as he ſeems alſo to have under- 
ſtood the true principles of juſtice and found po- 
licy, oppoſed Mr. Haſtings in council with an 
honourable firmngs, and by ſolid reaſoning. 
Time will prove, i) the utter confuſion of the 
deſpoilers of treaſures, and betrayers of truſt, 


+ A lack of rupees is one hundred thouſand runeex, or twelve thouſand 
five hundred pounds; and a crore is one hundred lacks, or one million 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. vY k 
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that their cobweb pretences will vaniſh like 
ſnoke before the ſunſhine of right and reaſon. 
But what can be ſaid againſt the language of 
the unfortunate king himſelf, ſo far back as 
November 1764, after the battle of Buxar ?— 
Influenced by a dread of the perfidy.and ambition 
of Sujah ul-Dowla, of which he had had painful 
experience, he ſays, If the Engliſh will, con- 
trarily to their intereſts, make peace with the 
Vizier +, I will go to Delhi; for I cannot think 
of returning again into the hands of a man who 
has uſed me fo ill. The Rohillas are always 
enemies to the imperious vizier; they are my 
friends.” Mr. Haſtings being then employed 
in a high ſtation in Bengal, could not be ignorant 
either of this remarkable letter, or of the diſtin- 
guiſhed traits of Sujah-ul-Dowla's character; and 
perhaps, it was upon that knowledge that he 
truſted to make his own fortune by the moſt 
eaſy and rapid means. le laid his plan deep, 
probed before the lancet, and ſucceeded. But 
he amputated | . 
Ambitious and warlike princes always endea- 
vour to conceal their uſurpations under a veil of 
apparent juſtice; becauſe other ſtates, alarmed by 
acts of flagrant injuſtice, eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
injured party, in order to curb the dangerous am- 
bition of a powerful neighbour. But this obvious 
maxim of policy was overlooked by theſe Clan- 
deſtine contractors; while the one aimed at the 
empire of Hindoſtan, over the neck of his maſter 
and ſovereign lord; and the other openly ſacri- 
ficed the honour and dignity of his nation. On 


+ Sujah-ul-Dowla. 


= 


the 
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the whole, it is evident, that unleſs juſtice be 


done to the king of Delhi, and honourable repa. 


ration made for all his wrongs, the Company have 
forfeited their office of Dewan ; that the nabobs 


of Oude and of Bengal have forfeited their na- 


bobſhips, their eſtates, and lives, as traitors to 


their lawful ſovereign ; and that the king of Delhi 
has a fair, legal, inconteſtible right to transfer 


the ſovereignty of theſe dominions, together 
with the arrears due to him from the Engliſh 
Company, to the 8 of Great Britain, as well 
as the revenues of Illiahabad and Corah, uſurp- 
ed and collected by the Nabob of Oude ſince 


the date of the infamous treaty of Benaras. 


bs: I am, &c. 


LETTE R XXXVII. 


To J— M——, Eq. London. 


Calcutta, Ofleber 28, 1 779. | 
| A ART ITI ON of the ſovereignty of Hindoſ- 


"A ton. between Great Britain and the Em- 
peror, and a firm alliance between theſe powers, 


would be attended with the greateſt advantages 


+ The Company's arrears of. tribute, with country intereſt accumu- 


lating from the 2sth of February 1772 to 28th of February 1581, by an- 
nual (got monthly) inſtalments, will amount to 6,850,000 |. ſterling : a 
ſum which- will greatly exceed the value, or coſt, of all their fortifica- 
tions, cantonments, barracks, and, military and ordnance ſtores, &c. 
The arrears, or rather the claim upon the Nahob of Oude, would be 


bout double the above amount, but are irrecoverable. 


ta 
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to both, and alfo with tranquillity to all the pa- 
tive princes of India. That the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch a compact and alliance, would be pro- 
ductive of the greateſt bleſſings to all theſe par- 
ties, will not, I imagine, admit of much diſpute : 
but ſome doubts may arife concerning its practi. 
cability, I ſhall therefore endeavour to ſhew, 
that it is not impracticable, and alſo how it may 
be effected. 3s 9 

Such is the diſtreſſed ſttuation of the unfortu- 
nate monarch of Delhi, that any conditions may 
be obtained from him; but, that a compact be- 
tween two fovereign powers may be permanent, 
it is neceſſary that it be juſt. Let honour and 

erofity therefore appear in the formation of a 
treaty with the Emperor, and good faith in 
maintaining it. 

By a captivating diſplay of all the virtues, ac- 
quire the confidence of the native powers of 
India, There is not in the world, a race of men 
more grateful for favours than the Hindoos, or 
who have quicker feelings of right and wrong, 
Operate on the generous ſenſibility of their na- 
ture. It will not be difficult, by the exerciſe of 
humanity and juſtice, to make them more ambi- | 
tous of the friendſhip. of Britain, than jealous 
of its power. I | | 
| Towards effecting the eſtabliſhment of two 
independent ſovereignties in Hindoſtan, it will 
be neceſſary to ſecure the concurrence and co. ope- 
ration of the Seiks, Jauts, the ſcattered Rohilla 
tribes, and probably the court of Poonah. Thę 
three nations firſt mentioned, will clearly per- 
celve, in the meaſure propoſed, their own _ | 
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eſt; and the Marattas may be induced to agree 
to it, by rewarding the conceſſions they may be 
required to make, by ſuch conſiderations as may 
appear to them of the greateſt importance. It 
may be ſtipulated, that they fhall pay no tribute; 

that all Maratta princes who have of late been : 
injuriouſly deprived of their property, ſhall be h 
reſtored to their hereditary poſſeſſions; that the c 
extended dominions of their inveterate enemy, 
Hyder Ally, ſhall.be retrefched, and his power IM © 
limited within the bounds of moderation; and 5 
that the preſent eſtabliſhment of their own go- 
vernment, ſhall be ſolemnly ratified and con- 
firmed. 3 

An aſſociation of power being ſecured in this 
manner, and by various other means, ſuperior 
to that of all the remaining ſtates of India, a con- 
greſs or diet may be confidently aſſembled, for 
the avowed purpoſe of effecting a revolution on 
the principles of humanity and juſtice. 

Having thus endeavoured to render this 

plan of peace triumphant over all oppoſition in 
India, let us next conſider whether it might not 
be ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the jealouſy and envy 
of the commercial nations of Europe. 

The Dutch are not in a condition to thwart 
the meaſures of Britain*in India, by any power 
of their own; but they can | co-operate with 
France for the ſame purpoſe, fo long as that am- 
bitious ſtate has ſo convenient an eſtabliſhment 

in the Indian ſeas, for carrying on deep and dan. 
gerous intrigues, and ſchemes of conqueſt and 
commerce. It will therefore be neceſſary to ſe- 
on 


move that impending danger, by the reducti | 
„ | F : 
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| of the iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and by 
MW imply ſeizing a poſſeſſion of right in Roderigue 
and the Seychell iſlands. The poſſeſſion of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, will prove an acquiſition of 
greater utility than can yet have been conceived 
in Britain, It will open a new and extenſive 
field for vending the commodities of India to 
foreigners. It will overthrow all other European 
eſtabliſhments in India; and thus ſecure that 
country, hitherto ſo much diſtrated, from all 
European intrigues and machinations for the fu- 
ture, It will maintain, without national expence, 
the poſſeſſion of iſlands capable of increaſing the 
national wealth, and of affording more ſecure, 
more ſeaſonable, and more plentitul refreſhment 
to the Company's navigation, than St. Helena, 
" WH Johanna, the Cape of Good Hope, or Madagaſ- 
car, No confideration whatever ſhould ever in- 


i Wh duce Great Britain to reſtore to the French Pon- 
| dicherry, Chandernagore, Mahe, or Carrical. 
» The Portugueſe, although the firſt Euro 


traders and ſettlers in Aſia, and that they once 
poſſeſſed a moſt abſolute, as well as a moſt ex- 
) WW tenfive dominion over the native ſtates, have now 
no other eſtabliſhment than Goa on the coaſt of 
Malabar; Damain, which is almoſt wholly aban- 
i doned, in Guzzarat; and the ſmall Iſland of Ma- 
n cao, at the mouth of the river Canton in China. 
Bandelle, upon the river Houghly, has been long 
abandoned; and the Portugueſe, having loſt their 
grant, have nothing to ſnew in ſupport of a claim 
to it. Goa has long been a pernicious receptacle 
for criminals, idlers, and proſtitutes; and ſerves, 4 
under the cloak of religion, as a ſanctuary 2 
1 erers 
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derers and aſſaſſins; which encourages the com. 
miſſion of every crime which reſentment, re- 
venge, and every outrageous paſſion can ſuggeſt, 
to the motley offspring of original Portugueſe 
and Hallachores *, po gn © indiſcriminate 
mtercourſe with all the nations who, fince the 
diſcovery of the paſſage by the Cape, have viſi- 
ted the coaſts of Hindoſtan. The colour of that 
generation is not now to be diſtingutſhed from 
| that of the Parria tribe +; but petticoats, and 
croſſes ſuſpended from the necks of the females 
as fignals of familiar acceſs, guide Europeans to 
their embraces z whence ſprings a ſpecies of peo- 

e of a fairer outfide, but with minds, if poſſi- 
ble, ſtill more diabolical. 

This mixed race, from the cauſes I have now 
mentioned, have fpread amazingly over all the 
European eftabliſhments, and are the moſt treach- 
erous, dangerous, and in every reſpect, the wort 
people in India. It is impoſſible to reform them by 
education, by admonition, or. by example, 
They ſhould therefore receive every poſſible po- 

hrical diſcountenance 4. | ; 8 

The eſtabliſhment of Goa, inſtead of yielding 
either public or private revenues, is a dead 
weight upon the incumbered ſtate of Portugal ; 
and if the court of Liſbon were not reſtrained by 
pride, they would ſurrender it with pleaſure to 
any other power, and eſteem that depriyation no 


fmall advantage. As to Macao, it is in reality 


* Wretched outcaſts from every tribe or caſte in India, 


+ The ſame with the Hallachores. 
IH is remarkable, that the oflspring of Europeans by Mooriſh women, 
difter very materially from the deteſtable race I have now deſcribed, both 


in their principles and natural diſpeſitions. 
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under Chineſe government, though nominally 
Portugueſe. . It exifts by the occaſional uſe which 
is made of its ports and warehouſes by other Eu- 

nations : and this is owing to the diffi- 
dence of the Chineſe in European principles, and 
the reſtraint which they conſequently impoſe on 
all European commerce . 1550 25 

The Daniſh Eaſt India Company having fold 
their poſſeſſions to the king of Denmark, the 
trade to India is laid open to individuals. The 
ſettlements of Tranquebar on the Coromandel 
coaſt, and of Serampore on the river Houghly, 
are too inconſiderable to be regarded in the light 
of rivals to. thoſe of England. They would in- 
ſenfibly diſſolve and die away, if their trade were 
not carried on as remittances of Brittſh fortunes to 
Europe. Let but the two independent ſove- 
reignties here recommended, be eſtabliſhed, and 
the half-mouldered walls of Tranquebar and Se- 
rampore will, within a few years, fink down into 
rubbiſh, or become an eaſy purchaſe for the fake 

of above 30,000 uſeful manufacturers 7. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India Company ſhould, for 


* 8 —_— OOO I? 5 


4 


3X 5” a 


3 WW many obvious reaſons, obtain, by all amicable 
d WF means, from the Portugueſe, their pretenſions to 
the Niccabar Iſlands, | 
a The injuſtice done to Mr. William Bolts, in 
0 


refuſing to his Britiſh creditors, after he was de- 
clared a bankrupt in England, the benefit and 
ly Wl indulgence of the Company's conftitution, that 
they might recover to their own uſes, the debts 


— 
S 


lt is remarkable, that Europeans conſider the Chineſe, as the moſt 
ath dängenuous and perfidious people id the world; and that the Chineſe, 
in their turn, declare that they can place no truſt in an European. 
| Who lived in Tit anquebar, or in adjacent villages. 


| owing 
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owing to him by natives, under pretence that t 
the trade whereby the debts were contracted, ' 1 


was contrary to the Company's bye-laws+, will 0 
vindicate, on his part, the indulgence of a diſpo- fi 
ſition naturally vindictive, while he wreaks his c: 
vengeance at the only period, and in the only MW C 
place where his knowledge and genius were able MW m 


to gain credit and confidence. Driven to the cc 
laſt extremity of diſtreſs, he was ſupported by MW B 
Britiſh ſubjects in London: patroniſed by them, MW bl 
he offered his ſervices to the court of I iſbon; tic 
but they were not accepted. Diſappointed in his fre 
views in Portugal, he accidentally procured a . ed 
commiſſion from the court of Vienna, to form an 
commercial eſtabliſnments in Aſia. A ſpecula- W de 
tive, inventive, and perſevering genius, like be 
Mr. Bolts, might have ſucceeded in the cha- eff 
racter of coadjutor to M. St. Lubin, in his nego- 
ciations for France with the Marrattas and Hyder aft 
Ally, and have formed a coalition between the in 
German Emperor and the king of France, dan- Eat 
gerous, in the higheſt degree, to the Britiſh in-. thr 
tereſt in Hindoſtan. But, as a ſpeculative mer. rig] 
chant, he muſt have ſunk under accumulated MI 
loſſes and charges, and never have returned to 
Leghorn, Trieſt, or Vienna, had not ſome of 

the principal members of the Company's own 
government in Bombay and Madras, furniſhed 

him with the means of ſending proofs of his abt 

lities, and of the performance of his promiſes, in 


Þ+ There was a palpable impropriety in a high and reſpeCtable corport 
tion's deſcending to ſhew perſonal reſentment againſt an alien, who had 
been forced to diſmiſs himſelf from their ſervice, and had been Cilgri® 
fully removed from their ſettlements for notorious offences. 


give 
three 


3 
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three large ſhips compleatly laden, under impe- 
rial colours, into the Mediterranean, With this 
countenance and aſſiſtance, he has erected about 
fix flag ſtaffs, on which imperial colours are oc- 
caſionally diſplayed an the coaſts of Malabar and 
Coromandel ; the Car-Niccabars claimed by Den- . 
mark, and Rio-de-la Goa, on the ſouth-eaſt 
coaſt of Africa. The aſſiſtance afforded to Mr. 
Bolts, by the Company's ſervants, and credita- 
ble houſes in trade under the Company's protec- 
tion, was a direct violation of poſitive orders 
from the Court of Directors, which were publiſn- 
ed in ſeveral preſidencies. A conduct ſo injurious, 
and even ſo inſolent, calls aloud for cenſure. To 
deprive the delinquents of their offices, would 
be the moſt mild, and at the ſame time the moſt 
effectual method of defeating: the ſucceſs of Mr. 
- WH Bolts's ſchemes and operations in Hindoſtan here- 
after; ard at the ſame time, of rendering perſons 
ec WF in the ſervice, or under the protection of the 
„Fat India Company, more tender of breaking 
through their orders, and ſacrificing their political 


: nights in future. I am, &c. 

0 

of 

i | LETTER XXXVII. 

g To J-—— M———, Eiq; London. 
in | | Calcutta, Oclober 2 3, 1779. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 

5 * great number of theſe letters which 
1 you will receive at the ſame time, will 

give you ſome idea of my preſent manner of life, 


ee which 


3 
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in my original objects in coming hither, princi- 
pally dedicated to enquiries concerning this coun- 
try, and the ſpeculations which I tranſmic in. uch 
abundance to you, Sir, and through your 1... 1g 
to Mr. R. W. and ethers of our friends, who 
are much intereſted in the affairs of India.—Pro. 
bably, ſome ef my. ideas may appear to my friends 
chimerical. I am not inſenſible that l am anima. 
ted by a degree of enthuſiaſm on the ſubject of 
theſe letters, To be in any degree inſtrumental 
in the eſtabliſnment of juſtice, and all the con. 
comitant arts and bleſſings of peace, in this 
ulous and much; injured country; to open a — 
ints, which, duly improved, might lead Great 
Britain to the higheſt pitch of proſperity and glo- 
ry, is a tranſporting purſuit, which naturally 
rouſes and warms. the mind. Many things are 
to be changed, I acknowledge, before the object 
of that purſuit can be attained : and projected po- 
litical changes are generally ſtigmatized with 
the epithet romantic. But though ſome politi- 
cal projects may be romantic, all are not ſuch, 
To reject any ſcheme, on pretence that it is 
wholly vifionary, is the ordinary refuge of indo- 
lent minds, unwilling to take the trouble of ex- 
amining it cloſely, and in all its parts. 
Political have often been compared to natural 
bodies; and the analogy between them ts very 
ſtriking in many reſpects. But there is this re- 
markable difference, that a decay in the polit. 
cal is more eaſily cured than a conſumption 1! 
the natural body. If we examine modern as wel 
as ancient hiſtory, we ſha} find, that wiſdom and 


ound 


which is ſedentary; and, from diſappointments ; 
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ſound policy have in fact effected more difficult, 


but never more glorious revolutions, than it is in 


the power of Great Britain to bring about in the 
great peninſula of Hindoſtan. Have patience 
with me, my good friend, while I go on a little 
farther, with a plan for ſettling the affairs of 
India: and in return for this indulgence, I promiſe 
you by and by, a ſeries, of more entertaining 
letters. N | 

Having already given a ſketch of the plan I pro- 
poſe, I come now to fill it up, by drawing various 
lines, which may ſerve to deſcribe and limit the 
different rights and pretenſions of all the powers 
of Hindoſtan, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. 
It is propoſed then, that the revenues of the 
Hindoſtan empire ſhall be raiſed from the provin- 
ces of Delhi, Agra, Ajimere, &c. &c. which may 
be called a part of the proper imperial demeſne; 
from a renewed ceſſion, on favourable and ho- 
nourable conditions to the original chiefs and their 
deſcendants of ſuch parts of the Rohilcund ter- 
ritories as are fituated between the Ganges and 
the Jumna ; together with ſuch tributes Fom the 
other tributary ſtates as ſhall ſupport and main- 
tain on a liberal ſcale the government and dignity 
of the empire, as well by means of that influence 
which naturally attends ſovereignty and wealth, 
as by the terror of its arms, in caſes of rebellion, 
or of depredation by ſubordinate princes, on 
each other. | ag ts 

That the crown of Great Britain ſhall be in- 
veſted with an independent ſovereignty over the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, and the 
zemindary occupied by the Rajah Cheytſing, of 
\ I» R _  Gauziporez 


Js 
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Gauzipore ; Caunpore, Benaras, &c. with all 
their rights, properties, prerogatives, privileges, 
emoluments, - immunities, and dependences, 
with the ſovereignty of the hilly province of 
Catac, and of all the caſt coaſt of the peninſula, 
from the province of Midnapore,' in Bengal, to 


* 


Cape Comorin, comprehending the northern 


Circars, the Carnatic, Tanjore, and Ma- 
dura; without invading the rights of nabobs, 
rajahs, and other legal poſſeſſors, according to 
their original tenures, as feudatories, tributaries, 
or dependents of the empire; and without vio- 
lating religious tenets, cuſtoms, or,caftes, which 
are not derogatory to the principles of humanity, 
and the laws of nature. That the crown of 
Great Britain ſhall alſo receive quiet and undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion of all ſeas, and practicable bays 
and inlets, from Ajengo to the river Indus, ex- 
cept thoſe already actually occupied by the 
Dutch and Portugueſe, together with the ſove- 
reignty of the iſlands of Bombay, Salſette, and 
Caranjar, the promontory of Baſſeen and Surat, 
with all its original appendages.— That the Ma- 
ratta ſtates and Hyder Ally, as well as the other 
princes who poſſeſs the Malabar and Guzzarat 

coaſts, ſhall yield up to Britain all their ſea- ports 
and naval armaments, never to be re-eſtabliſhed; 
but that it ſhall be lawful to employ unarmed 
veſſels for the benefit and eaſe of trade. That 
the Britiſh ſovereign ſhall ſolemnly engage to 
keep, at all times, a naval eſtabliſhment on the 
—_ ſufficient to protect the navigation, trade, 
and coaſts of Hindoſtan. And that the ſtates 
ſurrendering Baſſeen and Caranjar, the ſea- ports, 

s _ 
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N towns, and all the dependencies of Surat, ſhall 
receive ſuch an annual ſubſidy, as ſhall be deem- 
ed reaſonable, after making an adequate allow- 


ance for their proportions of the benefits to ac- 


erue from the naval eftabliſhment+ to be ſup- 


ported by Britain. That for the more effectual 
and permanent maintenance of the navy, the 
native princes ſhall engage to ſupply the Britiſh: 


government, for ever, with all the teak-wood 


which their countries produce more than is neceſ- 


| fary for their own private occaſions, upon paying 


a certain ſtipulate price for the ſame on delivery 
thereof, upon ſuch parts of the ſea- beach as are 
acceſſible to veſſels proper for carrying it off, — 
That in conſideration of. the ceſſion of Catac, 
and as an equivalent to the Nizam or Soubah of 
Deccan, for relinquiſhing the claim to quit-rent 
from the five northern Circars, and for the ſo- 
vereignty of them thus conveyed to the crown 
of Britain, that crown ſhall engage to pay the 
emperor .an annual ſubfidy of thirty lacks of 
rupees : which ſubſidy ſhall be paid in Britiſh 


and India merchandize to the value of twenty 


keks, and the remaining ten lacks in the current 


money of Bengal. That the emperor ſhall con- 
ſtitute a complete military brigade under a Britiſh 
commandant, ſtaff and officers, to be continually 
ſtationed in the Duab and Rohilcund : the eſta- 
bliſhment of which ſhall not be leſs than thirty 
lacks a year, to be paid by the emperor in the 


+ The natural revenues belonging to the eſtabliſhment of Surat, when 
eriginally veſted in the Company; thiſe of Salſette, Baſſeen, Carijan, 
Choul, Carawar, Geriah, Mangaloor, &c. would greatly exceed every 
probable eſtabliſhment of a very reſpectable marige. | 


R 2 | current 
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current coins, with proper allowances for differ- 


ences in the exchange, by Tuncaws or aſſign- 
ments on certain parcels of the revenues of thoſe 
provinces f. That the king of Britain ſhall ſtati- 
on a brigade of at leaſt equal force in the pro- 


vince of Bahar, and the zemindary of Cheytſing; 


another in Bengal; two under the preſidency of 
Madras, and one under that of Bombay: the 
whole to act at all times in concert with thoſe of 
the emperor, and as allies offenſive and defenſive, 
as well to repel invaſions, as to preſerve the 
ae of all Hindoſtan, and to ſecure to each 
eparate ſtate, the quiet and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of ſuch territories and rights as ſhall be 
aſcertained by the general eſtabliſhment. 
That the nabob of Oude ſhall be reſtricted to 


his paternal inheritance; be excluded for ever 


from Cheytſing's country; and that he ſhall pay 


a fixed annual tribute to the emperor. — That the 


original Rohilla chiefs be reſtored to the poſſeſſi - 
on of all Rohilcund, as tributaries of the empire; 


but that they ſhall pay quit-rents as zemindars, 
for lands lying in the Duab, while in every other 
reſpect they ſhall enjoy the priviieges and digni- 
ties of ,demeſne lords; and as to the provinces 


lying north-eaſt of the Ganges, and ſouth-weſt 


of the Jumna, that they ſhall enjoy them, on 
paying tribute, as feudatories of the empire.— 
That the Jauts ſhall acknowledge themſelves 
feudatories, and pay a ſmall annual tribute to- 
wards the general protection.— That the Seiks 


+ It is underſtood that the emperor ſhall have other military eſtabliſh- 


ments proportioned to his revenues; and that the military eſtabliſhments 


of the other ſtates ſhall be regulated by the general ſyſtem. 


ſhall 
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defenſive, as an independent ſtate That the 
provinces of Bundlecund, thoſe of Gohud, thoſe 
of Berar, the ſoubah of the Deccan, the king- 
dom of Myſore and its dependencies, the rajah- 
ſnips of Samorine, Colaſtria, Bednure, Sounda, 
| Malawar+, &c. ſhall be declared ſubject to the 
57 "9h and ſhall pay tribute. That the Marat- 
ta ſtate, with all its dependencies, ſhall hold of 
the empire, and enter into the general alliance, 
offenſive and defenſive, with ſeparate ſtipula- 
tions f.—That the kingdom of Travancore, and 
the ſeveral petty ſtates on the peninſula, which 
are at preſent free from all ſuperiority, ſhall be 
declared feudatories of the empire.— And that 
every endeavour be uſed, to unite in the grand 
alliance propoſed, the king of Candy, and the 
northern tribe of the people of the iſland of Cey- 
Ion, hut without ſubmitting them to any charge 
or tribute: an obje& probably of great future 
utility, and which, by operating on their deſires 
of emancipation from the Dutch government, 
might eafily be effected. 

It is farther propoſed, That all the articles 
which relate to commerce, ſhall be digeſted with. 
peculiar attention and deliberation.—That the 
inland trade ſhall be as free as circumſtances will 
permit; that the coafting trade ſhall be laid un- 
der certain political reſtrictions; that the export 
trade, not coaſt · wiſe, be carried on with ſpecial 


＋ Theſe and all other rajabſhips to be reſtored to their reſpeQive lawful. 


Princes. 
| 1 They ſhall pay no tribute; but they ſhall quit claim to chout, beyond 
their own and ſubcrdinate territories, 


clearances 
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all enter into the general alliance, offenſive and 
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clearances and paſſports from the Engliſh Com- 


pany or the Britiſh government.—That the king 
of Perſia and the Lama of Thibet, be invited to 
accede to a general alliance of mutual friendſhip, 
and free intercourſe of trade, with the emperor 
of Hindoſtan and the king of Britain.—That eve. 
ry poſſible encouragement be given to commer- 
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cial intercouſe by the Indus, the Jumna, the 


Ganges; and over land with Candahar, Caſſi- 
mere, and other parts of Perſia, with the Seiks, 
Affghans, and other natives inhabiting the eoun- 
tries lying between Perſia and Tibet.— That a 
communication be opened between the interior 
provinces, particularly Rungpore, through Na- 
pal, with Tibet, for fine wool, gold, and 
horſes, in exchange for Britiſh woollens arid the 
manufactures of India. To eſtabliſh a port and 
dock at Chattigong, or to obtain, by à fair 


_ treaty, ſome ſecure port, and alſo teak- wood, 


from the king of Pegu+,—To obtain a right, by 
aſſignment from the crown of Denmark, in the 
Niccabar iſlands, which will ſerve as places for 
the accommodation of veſſels, for making ſnell- 
lime, for furniſhing building timber, and for eſ- 
_ tabliſhing an uſcful branch of commerce in bee- 
tle-nuts, cocoa-nuts, ambergris, and probably 
ſome other profitable commodities. . 


And laſtly, it is propoſed, That all controver- 


ſies between the ſubordinate princes of India, be 
referred for ultimate deciſion, to the emperor of 
Hindoſtan and the Britiſh viceroy repreſenting 


I. Teak-wood may be got in abundance, and cheap, from either coaſt 
of Sumatra; moſt probably from the Andaman, and certainly from the 
Niccabar iſlands, 1 F 


the 
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the Majeſty of Great Britain; or by a general 
diet to be held triennially, alternately at Delhi 
and Calcutta ; and that all the contracting pow- 
ers of Hindoſtan ſhall conjunctly and ſeverally 
guarantee to each other, and enforce the ſtrict 
and faithful obſervance and performance of all 
the articles, conditions, and ſtipulations literally 
expreſſed, or plainly implied in the words of 
the grand treaty : ſo that the meaning of what 
may appear doubtful, may be conftrued agree- 
| ably to the fair and unconſtrained principles of 
equity, juſtice, and the preſervation of peace. 


| I am, &c. &c. 


- LETTER: XXXIX. 
To' J— M , Eſq; London. 3 
Calcutta, Oclober 25, 1779. 


T is a fact of notoriety, that the Eaft India 
Company's navigation is conducted upon prin- 
ciples detrimental to themſelves, and unſervice- 
able to the nation; and under fo little au- 
thority or ſubordination, that the command of a. 
| ſhip is conſidered merely is a job to accommo- 
date the man who purchaſes the command of 
her- T. The covenants of a charter party, the 
7 The report of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons in 1773. 
founded upon the clear evidence and accurate computations of Mr. Snod- 
graſs, the Company's ſurveyor of ſkipping, Mr. Cole, their freight ac- 
comptant, Sir Richard Hotham, Jobn Durand, Eſq. and Sir Charles Ray- 
mond, ſhew the abuſes and loſſes, and demonſtrate the propriety of 
new-modelling the Company's navigation on a ſyſtem entirely new.. Go- 
vernment having the means of information on its higheſt recorg, the 


reform is within their knowledge, nor can it be effectual but by that 
ſuperior power, | 


orders 
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orders of the Court of Directors, and the con. 
trouling authority veſted in the preſidencies 
abroad, have ſo little authority or influence over 
maſters of ſhips (where the ſervice or intereſt of 
their employers interfere with their private emo- 
laments) that they ſcarcely become an object of 
' momentary attention. The death of ſeamen, 
and of the Company's recruits ; delays in bring- 
ing cargoes to the markets of Europe ; intire 
loſſes of valuable cargoes ; a total neglect of each 
other in the greateſt diftreſs ; an improper ſtow- 
age of the Company's goods, ariſing from ſiniſ- 
ter views of private trade; all theſe evils are 
incurred by the Company's ſnip-maſters, for the 
| fake of procuring a market for a few groce of 
wine and potter, or for the conyeniency of a 
paſſenger who pays handſomely for an apart- 
ment, and the ſtowage of a long liſt of packages. 
It has been ſaid, that the Company, inſtead of 
chartering ſhips, intend to entertain a navy. I 
am fully — that ſuch a meaſure might 
be ſo conducted, as to be uſeful, in a high degree, 
to themſelves, and ſtill more ſo to the nation. 
The enormous magnitude of wealth and com- 
merce, which the Eaſt India poſſeſſions, trade, 
and navigation, promiſe to pour into Britain, 
muſt intereſt the Britiſh legiſlature ſo heartily in 
India affairs, as to make them a primary object 
of miniſterial attention. It will of courſe become 
an important political object, to eſtabliſh a ma- 
rine for the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company; 
which will be maintained at leſs than one half of 
the expence incurred by the crown, with not 
more than a tenth part of that loſs of Britiſh ſea- 
warren nd e e ene Brag 
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men, which is ſuſtained by the preſent ſyſtem ; 


and which, at the ſame time, will have a greater 
influence on the minds of the native princes, and 
alſo extend greater protection and ſecurity to 
thoſe dominions and .that commerce, which a 
royal navy is now deſtined to protect and ſuc- 
cour. Thus may the national expence be dimi- 
niſhed, without a reduction of its naval power, 
or even an encreaſe of the charges of the Eaſt In- 
dia Company. If fuch a ſyſtem ſhall be adopt- 
Nor by chance, or from a conviction of 
its utility, it will naturally follow, that Bombay 
ſhall be made the W dock and yard; that 
there ſhall be another for ſhip- building in Surat; 


and that the Company ſhall have a repairing 


dock and naval yard on the Thames. By ſend- 


ing from Britain all the heavy iron work of the 


ſhipping, cordage, fail-cloth+, anchors, blocks, 
and ſhip-chandlery articles, the Britiſh manu- 
factures will be encouraged as much as they are 
at preſent. A great national benefit will ariſe 
from the ſaving of heavy timber for the uſe of 
the royal navy, and the general ſyſtem will ope- 
rate as a new mode of clear remittances to Bri- 
tain, while it will render her leſs dependent not 
only on Sweden and Norway, but alſo on North 
America. 

As it would be unjuſt not to continue in pay, 
or to purchaſe from. the owners, thoſe ſhips 
which were built, and conſtantly employed, on 
the faith of the Company's trade fowing 


+ If it ſhould be thought political, there is not a doubt but hemp may 
be had in abundance? from the province of Bahar, and the Cey tſing re- 


Piadary. This would reduce the import of that article from Rufha. 
through 


5 
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through the uſual channel of conveyance, mat. 
ters muſt be ſo managed, that new ſhips ſhall * 
be built in the Eaſt only at ſtated periods: and 
if the number of ſhips built there, cannot keep 
pace with the calls of trade, and the. diſcharge of 
contract ſhips in regular rotation, the deficiency 
muſt be made up, either by ſhips built in the 
Company's dock in London, or by country ſhips 
urchaſed in India; a circumſtance very unlike. 
, howeyer, to happen, as it is almoſt certain, that 
at Bombay and Surat, fix, ſeven, or even eight 
complete ſhips may be built annually for the 
firſt term of eight years +. This 1 would 
complete the exiſting contracts: and thus, before 
the temporary ſhips built or bought for the 
Company would be out of their ſervice, a new 
marine would be completed of the hard, incor. 
ruptible wood, and the ftaunch manufaQures 
of Hindoſtan. This kind of wood, to which ! 
now allude, is not only remarkable for reſiſting 
the deſtructive effects of ſea and land vermin, 
but it is even proof againſt cannon balls. Such 
| veſſels, therefore, are not only more fit to run 
from ten to fifteen voyages to and from Europe, 
than ſhips built in that quarter of the world; but 
they alſo yield more confident n againſt 
the attacks of enemies. 
| Theſe ſhips ſhould be ſo conſtrued i in form 
and 2 as to be capable of mounting, on 


A. 
+ , 6. 
, . * 


+ After the completion of the number, it may be preſumed, that one, 
vr at moſt two new ſhips annually, would upho] the eſtabliſhment ; ; and, 
beſides employing the artificers, and operating as a beneficial remitſance, 
it would be ſerving the nation eſſentially, that the Company ſhould. build 
two line of battle ſhips, and one or two fri-ates annually, at a ſtated pricey 
to be accounted for by goverament in the territorial claim, 
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; any emergency, from 56 to 64 guns, of twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty four pounders, and particu- 


lat attention ſhould be paid to thoſe deſtined for 
the Bengal trade, whoſe draught of water muſt 
neceſſarily leſſen their bulk. They ſhould alſo 
be — py for the purpoſe of faſt failing. | 
As improvements of all kinds, which are not 
eaſily inco 2 with old, may, without dif. 
ficulty or danger, be adop ted in the formation 
of a new ſyſtem, the Eaſt Indie Company's ma- 


tine might be conſtituted on a plan infinitely 
more perfect than that of any naval eſtabliſhment 
' exiſting. For this purpoſe, the Company ſhould 


avail themſelyes of all the genius and expe- 
rience, both of their own and other countries. 
Should the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt India ma- 
rine ever become an object of ſerious deliberation, 
I ſhould humbly ſubmit to the conſideration of the 


; Company, the fre mma have already made 


in this letter, and alſo the following propoſals. 
That ſeamen in the Eaſt India Company's fer. 
vice ſhall, at all times, be exemped from being 
impreſſed into the royal navy ;—that an hoſpital 
al be eſtabliſhed 1 in Britain, into which ſeamen 
maimed, or otherwiſe diſabled in the ſervice, ſhall 
find an aſylum for life, and into which the Poplar 


hoſpital ſhall be incorporated; — that ſeamen, 


ſerving faithfully for a certain number of years, 
ſhall, if — of further laborious ſervice, be 
entitled to that aſy lum; — that or.e other hoſpital 
for diſabled Laſcars, Portugueſe, and marine 
Sepoys, be conſtituted on the if}and of Bombay; 

that to the end ſuch ſeamen may meet with due 
encouragement on the one fide, and the Com- 


pany's 


, * 
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pany'ꝰs ſervice be regularly and effectually perform. | 


ed at a reaſonable rate, in proportion to the ad- 
vantages and ſecurity which it offers, on the 
other; parliament ſhall indulge the Company with 
an exclufive exerciſe of ſuch marine bye laws as 
ſhall not violate the ſacred principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, but which may have the 
happy tendency to reduce that uſeful claſs of 


people to a ſtate of temperance, obedience, and 


duty ;—that one third part of the complement 
of every ſhip's company, ſtationed in India, ſhall 


conſiſt of Laſcars and native Portugueſe ; and 


that the marines ſerving on board ſhall be com- 
poſed of ſuch ſepoys as have reſolution to over- 
come, without the exerciſe of compulſion, their 
native ſuperſtitious prejudices F: a meaſure not 
only ſalutary to the Europeans ſerving in thoſe 
warm climates on board the ſame ſhips, but par- 
ticularly faving to the Company's finances, and 
their 8 a | 

That the maſters and officers ſhall wear an uni- 
form, and have rank in India; that they ſhall 
riſe by gradations to the higheſt ſtations (except 
that of an admiral, who ſhall be an officer of that 
rank in the royal navy, and be veſted with the 
chief command of the ſtationary naval eftabliſh- 
ment for three years, or until relieved) with a 
conſtant power of reſervation in favour of ſuperior 


FT An eſtabliſhment of a corps of ſepoy marines may become the moſt 
uſeful body of men in India, as they will at all times be equally capable 
of ſerving on land, and ready to go by ſea from one preſidency to another, 
for defence, or to go upon any foreign expedition; which the generality. 
of ſepoy corps will not readily do, if at all. 
f The monthly expence of a Laſcar ſoldier in India, including his pro- 
Yibons, will not excced twenty ſhillings, = 


merit, 
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merit, and an exception to perſons declared in- 
competent. Ms, REM, 33 
That, as the ſhip's admeaſurements are always 
a ſtrong preſumptive proof of what their holds, 
&c. ought to contain, in order to prevent abuſes, 
every package ſhipped, either in Europe or Aſia, 
ſnall be meaſured by a ſworn officer; or that 
packages ſhall be made of certain eſtabliſhed di- 
menſions, that when the lading is completed, the 
quantum on that officer's book ſhall ſtand as a 
cheque on the ſhip's officers in ſtowing the cargo. 
Allowances may be made for goods that are not 
meaſurable in packages by ſtated rules“. That 
the captain and each officer ſhall give in fair and 
correct journals of every voyage, deſcribing the 
courſes, currents, variations of the compaſs, bear- 
ings of head-lands, eminences, points, bays, &c. 
ſoundings, and ſuch remarks as may tend to af- 
ford additional knowledge of -winds, currents, 
ſhoals, and coaſts; and that perſons, properly 
qualified, ſhall be appointed to reviſe and examine 


; theſe journals, in order to extract ſuch new infor- 
| mation as they may be found to contain, of pub- 
WF lic utility — That the Company ſhall be conſtrain- 
a ed to bear the charge of two ſmall veſſels, com- 
4 * It is notorious, that ſhips can carry a larger quantity of tons in mer- 
chandize than the carpenter's admeaſurement, and that this proportion 
r increaſes more in large than in ſmall veſſels. Experience will prove a 
gnide, as well as a cheque on the ſtowage. On this principle, and the 
rule of practice, the Company's freight may be brought home conſiderab!y 
oft under twenty pounds per ton on an average, for all their inveſtments, 
le which generally coſt them, with demorrage, &c. above thirty eight pounds 
er, per ton. Mr. Snodgraſs eſtimates at thirty two pounds, excluſive of de- 
ty, morrage, and the demorrage may be computed-at fifty four thouſand 
pounds annually on an average, equal to a fitth part of the chartered and 
o- ſurplus tonnage freight, which on an average of twenty years, from 1753 
to 1772, amounted to two hundred ninety one thouſand, four hundred and 
t. eighty two pounds. | 


pletely 
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pletely provided with navigators, aftronomery | 
inſtruments, and other neceſſaries, for ſurveying | 


with preciſion and accuracy, the coaſts, and ex- 
amining the changes and courſes of currents, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to China, and 
thence by the iſland of Seram, and the Moluccas, 


to the ſouth-weſt extremity of Madagaſcar ;—. 


and that ſuch uſeful improvements as the Dutch 
and French have eſtabliſhed in their trading ſhips 
for the more perfect accommodation of officers 
and ſeamen, as well as in the art of navigation, 
ſhall be adopteeu. 7 
That in time of profound peace in Europe, 
the Company ſhall maintain a navy, to conſiſt of 


four ſhips of the line, as many ftout frigates, 


and fix faſt ſailing armed packets, beſides three 
packets conſtantly communicating between the 
Cape of Good Hope (as the reſidence of an agent) 
and St. Helena, and occafionally with Britain 
and India. f 
That in cafe of a French, Dutch, or Spaniſh 
war, or open hoſtility, the Company ſhall enter- 
tain ten ſhips of the line , and as many capital 
frigates, beſides the ordinary eſtabliſhment of 
country and St. Helena packets, with their pro- 
per complement of ſeamen, &c. 5 
In further eonſideration whereof, and of the 
management and uſeful proviſion made for ſea- 
men in the Company's ſervice, that the govern- 
ment ſhall requiſh its claim to Greenwich hoſpi- 
tal money from all their ſeamen ; and ſhall fur- 


$ Theſe will ſerve alſo as convoys to and from Europe, provided that 


ſquadrons of the royal navy cruiſe for them off the Azotes, and accompany 
them out as far as Madeira, or clear of the Bay of Biſcay, 


thermore, 
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thermore, by law, enable the Company to retain 
and deduct after the rate of five per cent. on all 
wages, rating..all degrees of perſons according 
tothe ſtandard wages of able ſeamen, to accumu- 
late as a fund, an to be veſted in truſtees, with 
the powers of a body corporate. 
hat every mariner maimed in action, or by 
accident, in the execution of duty, or who ſhall, 
for ſeven years ſucceſſively, ſerve the Company's 
marine, and allow the five per cent. rate; or who | 
in their ſervice, by age or natural infirmity, is 
rendered incapable of further ſervice, ſhall be en- 
titled to the aſylum of the Company's hoſpital 
for the remainder of his natural life z and that the 
widows and children of ſeamen, in thefe circum- 
| ſtances ſhall be provided for +, _ 
That ſeamen thus diſabled arid penfioned, hav- 
ing wives or children, may, at their option, with- 
draw with their wives and children, and in lieu 
of penſion in the public hoſpital, receive forty 
ſhillings per quarter, ſending regular certificates. 
That the wages and effects of run ſeamen, of 
perſons dying without known kindred, and ge- 
nerally, all marine forfeitures in the ſea ſervice, 
ſhall be appropriated to this fund, with reafonable 
reſervations to favour legal claimants, 7 
That the ſurplus or unappropriated monies 
which have ariſen from the intereſt of Lord Clive's 
bounty, ſhall be ceded to this fund; the concur- 
rence of the preſent Lord Clive, and the releaſe 
of his reverſionary claim, being obtained. 
+ Widows may be uſefully employed as nurſes, &c. ig hoſpitals; 
children (male) put to common ſchools within the hoſpital, until qua lig d 


to become apprentices to the ſea, to ſail- makers, caulkers, black- makers, 
dope · makers, blackſmiths, &c. afterwards they may ſerve tue Company. 


That 
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That a benefaction of 5ool. to this hoſpital, | 


ſhall intitle the donor, during life, to one vote 
in all queſtions and elections in the India-Houſe, 


as a proprietor of. ſtock; for a benefaction of 


1000l. two votes, together with an excluſive 


privilege, in either caſe, to vote by proxy. 


That governors, preſidents, counſellors, and 
captains of capital ſhips, ſhall on their appoint- . 


ments to theſe ſtations, engage to fink certain 
proportional ſums in this fund; and that agents 
for the ſale of prizes in time of war, ſhall ac. 
count to the truſtees for a certain proportion 


of their commiſſion: to be ſunk into this fund.  . 
That as reduced ſeamen, although unfit for 


heavy labour on ſhip-board, may nevertheleſs be 


capable of uſeful ſervices and labour on ſhore; 


and as ſuperannuated officers may find eaſy re- 


treats in ſuperintending different departments in 
the public hoſpital, there ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 


within the precincts thereof, an academy for the 


inſtruction of children of invalids and Company's 


ſeamen, and orphans, in the theory and practice 
of navigation, &c. and that a rope-work and fail- 
makers loft ſhall be conſtructed, and block-ma- 
kers, oakum-pickers, &c. be appointed for the 
uſe of the Company's marine; which would con- 


ſiderably lighten the charges of the hoſpital f. 


I am, &c. &c. 


+ On a looſe calculation it has been computed, that after à certain 
term, this public ſpirited and charitable inſtitution would give comfortable 
protection to more than one thoufand penſioners conſtantly, befides that it 
would be 2 nurſery for youths for the ſea, and profeſſions relating thereto. 
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To J—— M———, Eq; London. 
Calcutta, Oflober 29, 1779. 


ted in the 20th degree of ſouth 
latitude, and 56 eaſt longitude from London. It 
is of a circular figure, .mountainous in the centre 
and flat ar the coaſt, containing about 
100,000 Engliſh acres. The ſoil is but unkindly, 


— 2 of Mauvithis is fitas: 


'of a brick-colour, and in ſome parts ſtrongly im- 


rivers, which riſe at the bottom or in the ſides of 
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Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, Batavia, and 
Europe. 3 | 2 | 
The ſpiceries of Ceylon, Amboyna, and Ban- 
da, promiſe to flouriſh in this iſland. In the 
pariſh of Pamplemonſe, the king of France main. 
tains, at a conſiderable expence, and in good con- 
dition, a ſpacious botanical garden, divided into 
four parts, repreſenting the great quarters of the 
earth; in which the trees, ſhrubs, plants, flow- 
ers, herbs, roots, &c. of each are reſpectively 
e pieces of wood being fixed in the ground 
by each, deſcribing its name, native country, 
and qualities. In this garden cinnamon and 
cloves thrive amazingly. All around the iſland 
(except ſmall inlets oppoſite, to ſome bays) at a 
| tolerable diſtance from the ſhore, there is a reef 
of coral rock, which ſhelters the intermediate 
ſpace of water, makes it quite ſmooth and 'ſerene, 
and prevents the formation of ſuch heavy ſurges 
as, rolling and breaking on the ſhore, might ren- 
der-landing difficult, if not impracticable. 

The fields and wood abound with deer, hares, 
rabbits, and flying game. The inhabitants are 
remarkable for their hoſpitality, and the ladies 
who are natives of this land, for their beauty. 
Mauritius is the metropolis of the French 
African iſlands, the chief N. of government, 
the emporium of commerce, and the aſylum of 

exiles from France. The inhabitants are not ſo 
independent in their circumſtances, nor ſo eaſy 
in their minds as thoſe of Bourbon, although 
they affect more dreſs and paiety, and have bet- 
ter houſes and furniture. Every third perſon 


you 
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vou meet of a fair complexion, wears at his but- 
- ton-hole the order of St. Louis. . 
As the poſition of the town of Port Louis, and 
the fortifications defending the entrance of the 
harbour, are well known, I ſhall not give any 
particular deſcription of them. I cannot, how- | 
ever, but obſerve, that the practice of warping 
ſhips into that port, is merely a political ſtrata- 
gem, intended to impreſs the world with a notion 
that it is of the moſt difficult acceſs. The paſ- 
ſage for ſhips is clear and eaſy, and every after- 
noon during the 28 days I was there, there was 
a conſtant ſteady and briſk gale directly into the 
harbour. | 3 5% 
' The iſland of Bourbon is ſituated in the 21ſt 
degree of ſouth latitude, and 54th eaſt longitude 
from London. Its figure is nearly circular. Per- 
haps there is not a ſpot on the face of the earth ſo 
worthy, of the attention of naturaliſts as this iſland. 
It contains three high mountains, which are of- 
ten ſeen at the diſtance of 30 leagues : and are 
the higheſt land I ever ſaw, except the Pike of 
Teneriffe. On the ſummit of one of theſe moun- 
tains, which is in the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the 
iſland, there is a volcano which frequently emits 
ſmoke, flames, and aſhes. This volcano exhi- 
bits an awful but beautiful proſpe& at night, 
when it vomits flames, and fills the ſurrounding 
heavens with particles of fire. Of the three 
mountains of Bourbon, this alone is barren and 
uninhabited. The mountain which is reputed 
the higheſt, riſes in the centre of the iſland, and 
to the northward of it appears a ridge of hills, 
called the Falaiſes, one fide of which, bold, 
SS: j-- abrupt, 


9 rA 
abrupt, andſublinie, forms Macs i, 
In, perpendicular heighth two thoufand French 
fathoms, 'overhanging a large river, which Tome- 
times rlides mech along, and at others falls 
in rough caſcades. 6A reſpect of \ſize, Bourbon 
is neatly equal to Mauritius. The foll which is 
in ſome parts black, and in others gray, is ſuper- 
latively fruitful, and improves in quality in pro- 
portion as it approaches even to the tops of ; 
eminences and mountains. The windward fide, 3 
and the Auarter of St. Luſan on the eaſt fide, are 

level lands watered by very fine rivers, particu- q 
larly che great river-d*Abord, which precipitates 
itſelf into. .a diſtri the moſt beautiful of the b 
whole iſland, but 'where the landing from the ſea b 


is difficult and full of danger. 7 
In the latitude of twenty one degrees 10 if- A 
Jag produces wheat, cabbages, turnips, catrots, bi 


artichokes, peaſe, beans, and garden fruits and Fl 
roots equal in fize and flavour to any I ever J 
ſaw in Europe. It produces alſo degree 
coffee, cotton, indigo, and all Weſt India fruits, 
ſuperior to any Lever ſaw in any of the American 
iſlands. Its rice is not inferior to that of either 
Carolina; and its mangoes are equal to any in 
Hindoſtan. The poultry are the largeſt I ever 
ſaw, and in every reſpect __ thoſe of all other 
countries. 

The ladies of Bourbon are rematkably tall, 
and elegantly formed; their complexions 'beau- 
tiful red and white, and their features the moſt 
delicate and handſome that can be imagined. In 


figure, complexion, and features, the _—— 
b 
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ble the, women, only that the former are more 
muſcular.— I dwell a little on the extraordinary 
beauty, of the natives, of the iſland of Bourbon, 
becauſe it is a very fingular circumſtance, to find 
elegance of ſhape, Celicacy of features,” and 
bloom. of complexjon, united in the torrid 


The paſture of this iſland is not well adapted 
ta the breed of ſheep, hut it abounds with goats, 


ſmall horned cattle, and ſmall hardy horſes. 
The inhabitants of Bourbon are ſtill more hoſpi- 
table than thoſe. of Mauritius. They are frank, 
chearful, and polite with more ſincexity. Every 
it begins with a glaſs of brandy, and the ta- 
bles are plentiful and elegant, being furniſhed 
with butcher's meat, and a great variety of fowls, 
fiſh, and vegetables. 
But the enjoyments of the gay and ſocial inha. 
bitants of this enchanting iſle, are mixed with 
ſuffermgs unknown in the moſt barren and inhoſ- 
pitable countries. Contented and happy in the 
company of ane another, they might well deſpiſe 
that contempt in which they axe held by the poor 
nableſſe of Mauritius, becauſe forfborh they are 
not, in general, of noble extraction: but they 
ſuffer ſeverer misfortunes in that iron govern- 
ment under which they live; the depredatipns 
of their rebellious runaway flaves, who occupy 
ſome of the inacceſſible mountains; but above 
all, in thoſe frequent hurricanes, which ravage 

their country from January to April or May. 
The diftance from Bourbon to Mauritius is 
about thirty ſeven leagaues, which is run from 
the latter to the former in the ſpace of from 
eighteen 
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eighteen to twenty four hours: but to return to 
uritius from Bourbon takes up a month, at 

the leaſt fourteen days, unleſs in the hurricane 
; ſeaſon, when the wind' is more variable. 

The Seychell or Mahe iſlands lie a few leagues 
north eaſt from the north end of Madagaſcar, 
The French took poſſeſſion of them fince the 
laſt war, and ſtationed in them a party of ſoldiers. 
They were before uninhabited. They, yield 
ſome tropical proviſions, and a great many tur- 
tle, with other fiſh. 

In the iſland of Seychell there is a very fafe 
and commodious deep bay, with excellent an- 
chorage, where ſkips may wood and water with 
great caſe and ſafety. 

At a very ſhort diſtance, I believe leſs than'a 
league from the iſland of, Seychell, lies that of 
Praſline. The foil of each is repreſented as ex- 
cellent: the land throughout flat, and is ſaid 
to grow ſome large timber proper for building. 
Theſe iſlands are remarkable for producing the 
tree which yields a kind of cocoa· nut, repreſent-. 
ing, in the moſt ſtriking manner, the figure of 
a human breech, thighs, &c. having à feetid 
ſmell from an aperture of the fundament, like 
that of human excrement. The Indians, ſtruck 
with this reſemblance, formerly ſet an enormous 
value upon. theſe nuts ; but fince the French 
| traders furniſhed the market with them more 

plentifully they have loſt much of their eſtima- 
tion, toget ther with their rarity. 

As theſe iſlands are capable of raifing abun- 
dance of proviſions, ſheep, goat, and horned 
cattle, a ſettlement might be made on them, 


very 
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very convenient for the Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
- pany, if this paſſage ſhould be adopted by their 
navigation at thoſe ſeaſons when the inner paſ- 
ſage between Madagaſcar and the continent is 
impracticable. | I am, &c, | 


mo B i T.3MAIEE 
To J—— M——, Eſq; London, is 


Calcutta, Nov. 2, 1779. 


HE French African iſlands may be made 
_ uſeful to the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, 


and the Britiſh nation, in various reſpects, and 


the inhabitants at the ſame time rendered more 


| happy than they ever were, or can be, under 


their own government. Such of the productions 


of theſe iſlands as are proper for the India mar- 


ket, might be tranſported thither in return for 
rice, cotton, cloths of all qualities, wrought 
filks, and ſome ſlaves. The ebony might be 
ſent to the China market, India, and Europe. 


The other articles proper for exportation might 


be ſent to the Britiſh market, under the ſame re- 


ſtrictions and impoſts that are laid on the produce 


of the Britiſh colonies in America, in ſhips char- 
tered by the Eaſt India Company, or regiſtered 


in their name. Theſe iſlands would ſerve as 


places of refreſhment, out and home, and for 
ſupplying ſhips with cattle, hogs, poultry, ve- 


getables, roots, fruits, flour, and biſcuit, all of 


the beſt quality, and excellent water. 


- 


The 
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The ifland of Mauritius, as F have hinted in a 
former letter, may be made a free port, for the 
ſale of India goods, on ſuch conditions as t6 ſe- 
cure a conſtant mart for India manufactures ; to 
ſupply the Company's dominions with a ſufficient 
quantity of bullion; to raiſe a capital revenue, 
by an impoſt to the Company; to procure eaſy 
and ſure remittances both to the Company and 
to individuals; to ſecure the Engliſh dominions 
in India againſt French intrigues and ifvaſions ; 
and in general, to improve the wealth which 
Britain has @ right to claim from its n 
in the eaſtern hemiſphere. 

But you will doubtlefs obſerve, chat! it is more 
eaſy to point out the advantages Great Britain 
might reap from the poſſeſſion of theſe iflands, 
than to point out a mode by 1 that poſſeſſion 
might be acquired. am well informed that the 
inhabitants of Mauritius and Bourbon are by no 
means well affected to the French government; 
and that they have the higheſt notions of that 
liberty and happineſs which i is enjoyed under that 
of Britain. In order to acquire the ſovereignty 
of the French African iſlands, it will be proper 
for Great Britain to improve this diſpoſition in 
the natives; to cultivate their good-will and oh 
tachment, firſt, by inviolable aſſurances of 
tecting their lives and properties by the freedom 
of a mild and juſt political conſtitution; ſecond- 
ly, . propoſing to their voluntary acceptance, 
a plan of a temperate and juſt civil government; 

thirdly, as the French are in general ayerſe from 
drinking ſtrong wines, to promiſe them a ſpeci- 
al indulgence of 1 unporcing French wines, in re- 

| giſtered, 
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giſtered ſhips, or thoſe of the Fat India Com- 


ly 
call 4 x 


Þ+ It is poſſible to do this, by purchaſing, at à rhediurn price or rate 
of exchange, the paper currency for the laſt eighteen months; by forth- 
with calling m the whole of the notes, and only receiving fuch as were 
in actual circulation before the ſiege ; by iſſuing others on the credit of 
the conquerors in their ſtead. —lt will be farther neceſſary, that commil- 
{aries be sppdtnted by the conquerors and Conquered, who ſhalt jointly aſ- 
certain the quantity and the value of the paper currency, which, by an 
article in the cipitulation, ſhall lie over till a peace. Nor muſt the con- 
2 iſſue any more notes than the exact value of thoſe in actual eiteu- 
ation before the ſiege, which ſum ſhall continse in circulation until a 
treaty of peice ſhall determine the fate of the iflands: and then both na- 
tions muſt ſtipulate to the holders of the notes, the honourable diſcharge 
of them by payment in gold and filver coin, at the current prices thereof, 
and at the medium eſtimation of paper curreney ſtipulated in or at the 
time of the capitulation. | | 

. Theſe freed people ought not to be reſtrained from purchaſing ſlaves 
for ſervice ; but they tray purchaſe females, on Condition of their marry- 
iag only one wife. "x $4.4 10 j . . . 5 
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| ſhall be bound within certain limited times after 
regular notice is conveyed to any of their chiefs, 
to apprehend and deliver up, all future fugitives, 
in conſideration. alſo, of a proper premium from 
the owner for each. DE IN, i 
It is farther propoſed, that ſuch of the crown 
ſlaves and properties as ſnall be thought uſeleſs 
to remain to the public, ſhall be ſold, with a pri- 
vilege to thoſe who are ſold, to chuſe their maſ- 
ters, or to endeavour to procure ſuch as they ſhall 
wiſh to ſerve; that the produce of ſuch ſales be 
applied to the laſt-mentioned freedoms ; that the 
deficiency ſhall be paid by the Company, and 
levied by aſſeſſments in five or ſeven years on the 
Inhabitants, the intereſt being rated on the advance 
at five per cent. per annum. And laſtly, that the 
code noir remain in force, unleſs altered by the 
general conſent of the governor, council and de- 
legates of the people. _ ens 

In this plan for reducing the French iſlands in 
theſe parts, I have omited to deſcribe towns, har- 
bours, fortifications, bays, inlets, and roads, 
Theſe you will find particularly deſcribed in the 
accompanying letter to Governor Haſtings, dated 
Town Priſon of Port Lewis, in the Iſle of France 
the 17th Nov. 1773.” 

I have hazarded an opinion, that the inhabi- 
tants of the French African iſlands might be in- 
fluenced, by propoſing to their acceptance, a 
plan of a juſt and temperate government : per- 
= you may do me the honour to think the fol- 
lowing e e to this deſcription. 

That the capitulants ſhall enjoy the privileges 
and immunities of the natural- born ſubjects of 
| Britain 
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Britain; in which will be comprehended the free 
and uninterrupted exerciſe of their religious cere-: 

' monies and faith.— That the parochial churches 

ſhall be uſed alternately, as is the caſe in ſome 
parts of Switzerland, for the ſervice of Proteſ- 
tants and Roman Catholics; that there ſhall be 
but one Proteſtant and one Romiſh clergyman 
to two adjoining pariſhes, and that their ſtipends 
ſhall be equally aſſeſſed and divided. That the 
apoſtolic miſſionaries ſhal} be received with all 
poſſible favour and reſpect, as being, of all the 
orders in the Romiſh church, the moſt pure in 
their morals, and moſt diſintereſted and fincere in 
their religious zeal.— That inheritances ſhall de- 
ſcend according to marriage contracts, and the 
coutume de Paris. That new ſubjects, once 
taking the oaths to alienate their landed proper- 
ties, by ſale or donation, during the war, nor for 
the term of five years after the ratification of a 
definitive treaty, (if the iflands ſhall then remain 
to the crown of the conquerors) unleſs in marriage 
portions to natural- born ſubjects of Britain, or 
capitulant ſubjects, or by legal deſcent as eſtates 
of inheritance; but, that they may let lands or 
houſes on leaſe, with the conſent of the governor 
and council, upon condition that the leſſor ſhall 
reſide at leaſt three months in twelve, in ſome 
part of the Britiſh dominions; that the rent re- 
ſerved be no more than three perſons of compe- 
tent knowledge, one to be named by the gover- 

nor, ſhall atteſt upon oath; and that the rent 
ſhall be made payable either in the iſland, or in 
ſome place under the crown of England; and fur- 
ther, that the parties themſelves ſhall make 2 


204 


ſurance, ſeventeen and an half 


lated proportion > the he whole 


4h AA D πτ 
is not fraudulent, and intended to 


that the peace 


_ defeat the conditions of the capitulation, and that 


conditional fale implied. —Fhat 


there is not any 


. the iflands ſhall be com prehended in the Camps. 


ny's charter, and that — ſhall enjoy ſpecial pri- 
vileges in them, but that the proraignty ſhall-be 
veſted in the crown. That their produce ſhall 
be tranfported in the manner already, mentioned 
to Britain, to the Cam 8 ig ma 
ing fifteen: per cent. from the groſs 2 in lieu 
of freight, commiſſion, — 9 broke- 
rage; and all other charges, except inſurance 
and crown duties. — That the Company ſhall fur- 
niſh them in return, with ſuch commodities from 
Britain, as may be neceſſary for carrying on their 
families, charging, in lieu of all charges and in- 
per cent.— That 
e, the Company's trea- 

required, caſh far a ſtipu- 
for bills drawn 
by the owners on the agent appointed by the 
Company in London to negociate theſe matters, 
and payable in four months after ſight.— That 
the remainder of the net proceeds be ac- 
counted for, with the account ſales and account 
current, after ſuch goods as are ordered inreturn 
are ſent.— That the planters ſhall be at full li- 
to cultivate their reſpective plantations ta 
the beſt poſſible advantage to themſelves, provid- 
ed that the commodities produced are not con- 


upon ſhipping the _— 
ſurer ſhall f 


trary to the ſtatute laws of Great Britain, for regu- 


lating the commerce and navigation of that nation. 
That all the iſlands ſhall be ſubje& to. one go- 


yernor general, there being lieutenant pony 


N 


undd diſtinct councils in each. That one third 
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part in number of each council, may conſtituti- 


onally be capitulant ſubjects, proſeffing the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. That theſe ſeveral govern- 
ments ſhall have diſtindt powers to enact laws 


and ordinances, for the good government and 
internal police of !the iſlands reſpectively, with 
the conſent of the governor general; and that 
ſuch laws ſhall have force ſo -tong as they ſhall 
not be diſallowed by the ſupreme council of In- 


dia, or the Court of Directors, in all matters re- 


lating to trade; or by the crown, in matters 
concerning the fundamental rights of perſons 
and of property. — That when public taxes are 

wanted, 2 diviſion, or parifh, ſhall nominate 

two delegates to repreſent them in a general aſ- 
ſembly, who ſhall meet twice every year in the 
metropolis of each iſland, to aſſeſs ſuch taxes 
upon the people, as ſhall be thonght neceſſary 
and adequate, by and with : the conſent of the 
council and governor general. That each pariſſi 
ſhall have veſtries, to take cognizance of leſſer 
affairs, with power to aſſeſs ſuch ways and means 
as the reſpective circumſtances of each, and its 
immediate police, may require from time to 
time, ſubject to the reviſion of the governor and 


council. | 


That free merchants, under ſpeciabeovenants, 
be encouraged : But that hawkers, pedlars, and 
foreign itinerants f, be totally difcountenanced, 

A 


+-Byiitineravts, is meant, a ſet of French and Swiſz,vagrants, carry- 
ing peccodils, which they vend in the country; ſuch as infeſted the ceded 
illands in the Weſt Indies, during the laſt peace, very much to the diſcou- 
ragement of fair trade and the maaufacturet of Rxitain, and againſt the 
ſecurity of the; iſlagds. | Er] 
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as ruinous to the people in general, corruptors of 1 0 


ſlaves, and dangerous to the ſecurityof the iſlands. * 
Thus have I reduced and ſettled, under Britiſh 
ernment; the French African iflands ; a mea-. 
ure which was eſſentially neceſſary to the per- 
manency of the Britiſh ſettlements, and the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Hindoſtan. I am, &ce. 


N 
LETTER XIII 
Hy = e oy e Eſq, London. 


| Calcutta; November 5, 1779. 


HE numerdus iſlands known by the name 
of Niccabar, run from north to ſouth 


| 5 abreaſt of the weſt entrance of the ſtraits of Ma- 


lacca. The moſt ſoutherly of . theſe is nearly 
oppoſite to Achen Head, on the iſland of Su- 
matra, which, in a ſerene morning or evening, 
is within its view, and lies in about the five one- 
half degree of N. latitude: The moſt northerly 
is ſituated N. lat. 10 degrees, 
The ſputhern Niceabar iſlands are the leaſt va- 
_ and have not yet been claimed by any Eu- 
| r; but the Danes pretend to have 
a night to the moſt northern of theſe iſlands, call. 
ed the Car-Niccabats, and have had miſſionaries 
upon them for ſeveral years, but without at- 
tempting to make any eſtabliſhment, or to de- 
rive from them any commercial advantage. Mr. 
Bolts, in the courſe of the current year, his ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the largeſt and beſt of theſe iſ- 
1 and exalted the Imperial flag in the name 


of 
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of the Emperor of Germany. But the Daniſh 


; government of Tranquebar, on the coaſt of Co- 
# . romandel, have proceſte againſt that ufurpation, 
nnd a correſpon 
between them and Mr. Bolts. 


ence thereon has been carried on 


In this iſland there is a commodious port for 
the entertainment of ſhips in all ſeaſons, and 
there are ſeveral other excellent and ſafe bays, 
where whole fleets may anchor. The moſt 
ſoutherly of all theſe iſlands, has à large bay, 
where the Pintade lay in twenty fathom water, 


at the diſtance of half a ** e from the ſhore. 
U 


Upon ſounding, we found, on a clear ſandy 
bottom, a ſhip could ride within a cable's length 
of the beach in ſeven fathom water. We entered 


this bay through the weſt channel, called St. 


George's channel, between the large iſland and a 


leſſer one to the northward. In this entrance 
there is a ſmall iſland which ſecures the bay, 
along which a ſhip may paſs, within a piſtol ſhot, 


in twenty fathom water, There is another ſmall 
iſland in the eaſtern channel, through which 
ſhips go out. The large bay, or rather the ca- 
pacious baſon, which lies within theſe iſlands, is 
divided into three ſeveral bays, each of which 


affords a ſafe and commodious retreat for veſſels. 


Our ſhip was piloted by the natives into the cen- 


tre bay. The greateſt difficulty we encountered 
in this place, was the want of water. The in- 


habitants, however, ſhewed us two very ſmall 


ſtreams, iſſuing from ſprings at the foot of two 
hills; at the ſame time telling us, that there 


vVwere ſeveral fine rivulets in the iſtand, in the 


bay $ 
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bays-to the ſouthward, and in the bay next ß 
that in which we lay. Se 4 e «x 
The centre of the iſland, and the ſouth eaſt 
and ſouth ſides, we were told, were well inhabit. 
ed. This iſland produces plantains, a ſpecies of 
wild yams, cocaa-nuts, beetle-nuts, beetle- leaves; 
mangoes, lemons, limes, &c. The people raiſe 
poultry and hogs.in,great abundance. They gave 
me ſome yery fine, canes, of an appearance and 
taſte which indicated qualities very proper for 
making good ſugar. They ſold a pettiaugre 
of coca. nuts, beetle nuts, and beetle-leaves, 
for about a fathom. of coarſe blue linen, of the 
value of ten ,pence or twelve pence. The do- 
meſtic dunghill fowls are ſmall, but ſufficiently | 
cheap, for we purchaſed them for about the 
value of three farthings in linen, for a piece of 
An old iron hoop, or a large nail. Tobacco, 
pieces of old iron, knives, ſciſſars, or gimblets, 
would have purchaſed any thing they poſſeſſed. 
For, ambergris, for wild pigeons; for wood, for 
labour, &c. &c. they take in barter, linen, red and 
blue ſtriped cheques, and coloured handkerchiefs. 
There is a kind of pigeon on this iſland; which 
I never, ſaw in any other country. It is of a deep 
blue colour, and has the feet, claws, and walk 
of a parrot. Its head, neck; body, and tail, 
are thoſe of a pigeon. I conceive this bird to be 
8 of the wild pigeon and the par- 
rot. Theſe iſlands abound with birds of the moſt 
Jari ff EY beautiful plumage. I was parti- 
cularly ſtruck with a moſt elegant ſpecies of the 
.Jopg, tailed paroquet, which is there very com- 


+ A ſpecies of water · carriage. 
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The bays in theſe parts are covered to amazing 
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wood of the lances, and the paddles of the boats, 
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Joon. The coaſts abound with fiſhes of various 


nds, which the natives either kill with lances, 
or catch with hooks made of bones and ſhells. 


depths with ſhells; and as in ſome places the 
reflux of the ſea leaves great, ſpaces, at regular 


* 


intervals, open and dry; and as the iſlands all 


around the coaſts are covered with wood, all 
India might be ſupplied thence with ſhell lime 


at a very eaſy price. Good building timber, and 
even the hardeſt teak wood, may be procured 
there on very moderate terms. And from the 


which I carefully examined, I do not in the leaft 
heſitate to conclude, that the Niccabar iſlands 
contain certain ſpecies of wood of a very hard 


| texture, capable of receiving a high poliſh, and 
very proper for houfehold furniture. 


The harbours and bays of the Niccabar iſlands 
command, at all times, the bay of Bengal and 
the ſtraights of Malacca; and are well adapted 
to afford to the navigation into thoſe ſeas, pro- 
tection againſt tempeſtuous ſeaſons, and thoſe 
unavoidable accidents to which it is expoſed by 
contrary winds, calms, currents, and other ca- 
ſualties. 4 

The canoes or boats of the inhabitants of the 


Neiccabar iflands, are from fifteen to forty feet 


long; from eighteen to forty eight inches in 
width; and from about eighteen inches to three 
feet deep. Their conſtruction is uniform, both 
ſides being perfectly alike in every reſpect. 
Their form is calculated for going faſt, with 
wonderful ſkill and exactneſa: and though it 
I.. ö would 


\ 1 


r. erben 
would be extravagant to affirm, that the Nicca- 
barians are acquainted at all with mathematics, 
yet are their ſmall veſſels conſtrued for faſt ſail- 
ing agreeably to mathematical principles. Theſe 4 
* veſſels draw to a ſharp point at each end, inclin- 
ing upwards from the centre, Their prows are 
from three to five feet in height, proportioned 
to the dimenſions of the boats, highly poliſhed 
or carved, with a curve at the upper end. Both 
the inſides and outſides of theſe boats are as 
ſmooth as glaſs, except towards the outſide gun- 
nel, which, by way of ornament, is ſometimes 

cut length-wil, into grooves. Js 
It was for ſome time a matter of wonder to 
me, how the barbarians of the Niccabar Iſlands, 
with ſo very imperfect inſtruments as edged 
ſtones, and pieces of hoops or old iron ſpikes, 
could excavate ſo large trees, and form them 
into neat canoes. But J afterwards diſcovered, 
that not only the more rugged and Jabotious 
part of the work, but alſo the poliſh, is effected 
chiefly by a dextrous application of the power 
of fire; a method which is alſo uſed by the Ca- 
ribbs of America, but leſs elegantly, in hollow- 
ing their canoes and pettiaugres. They uſe not 
either iron or wooden nails in any carpenter's 
work; all junctures are performed by twigs, or 
ligaments made of the bark of trees. Their 
cargoes are lodged within the boat; and the 
whole veſſel is overlaid with pieces of timber 
acroſs, about two inches in diameter, at the diſ- 
tance of about four or five inches aſunder, which 
are tied dextrouſly to the gunnel ; except at cer- 
tain ſpaces, where they are left looſe for the r 
poſe 
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f "poſe of getting at what is in the hold. Upon this 
platform fit the paddlers, ſteerſmen, and paſſen- 
gers z here allo they ow their more bulky 
goods: our ſhip's water caſks were carried on 
;- Thore, and brought on board in this manner. 
From one ſide of the boat, a machine is rigged 
out to a conſiderable diſtance, and lodged upon 
the water, as a balance. It is a ſimple contriv- 
ance, and while it keeps the boat perfectly ſteady, 
does not greatly impede the ling. But if it 
ſhould happen to break, looſe, or any how to 
give way, the boat muft inevitably overſet. As 
the length and weight of the out-rigger, though 
formed of a light buoyant wood, renders any 
care in trimming the boat needleſs, propre move 
and walk in it with as much freedom as they 
would on a ſhip's deck, $2 . 
The inhabitants of theſe iflands are evidently 
of Malayan extraction, having the ſame features 
and the (ame complexions. I never beheld bet- 
ter formed men. They are remarkably ſquare, 
muſcular, and full cheſted-· Their limbs are 
roportioned like thoſe of a Grecian or Roman 


tue, only that they are ſomewhat more muſcu- 


lar in the calves of the legs. Their ſtature runs 
nerally from five feet fix to five feet nine inches. 
But with all this appearance of ſtrength and ac- 
tivity, they practiſe neither, and do not ſeem to 
know that they poſſeſs them. In their deport- 
ment they are the moſt ſerious and ſolemn peo- 
pe that I know in the world. They very ſeldom 
ſmile, hut conſtantly preſerve in their counten- 
ance a grave ſerenity, Although in their traffic 
they have often been defrauded by Europeans, 
. 1 EP * 
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as | was convinced by ſome of their actions and 
infinuations, yet they do not indicate a ſuſpicious 
diſpoſition; and they ſeem naturally inclined to 
honeſty in their dealings. Beſides their native”: 
tongue, they ſpeak a kind of lingua Franga, 
which is a mixture of the Portugueſe and Ma- 
layan languages. I could never diſcover the na- 
ture of their religion; but I ſuppoſe it is the 
ſame with that of the natives of Sumatra, a ſpe- 
cies of Paganiſm, They appear to be a deliberate 
cool, ſenſible people, and as far as I had an op- 
portunity of obſerving, they are punctual in the 


nd 


and laſhed upon the platform, arid when they 
were at the diſtance o 
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Vered ſeveral canoes, rowing ſrom ſhore, with 
{unuſual ſpeed towards. the ſwimmers. They 
- took Mr. Y—e and the ſurgeon into one of them, 
and quickly brought them on board the Pintade, 
without either demanding or ſeeming to expect 


volent act itſelf, to enjoy an ample recompence 
for their humanity. The water caſks were alſo 
brought on board. They were told, that by the 


and the ſurgeon's ſhoes and filver buckles. The 
next morning a boat came along fide, with the 
two muſkets, ſhoes, and buckles, although they 
had often before ſolicited, and offered any thin 
in their poſſeſſion, for a muſket, in vain. Theſe 
innocent people might have kept the articles 
they found, without even creating a ſuſpicion of 
their being in their poſſeſſion ; yet they returned 
them, and were ſo honourable in this matter, 
that they refuſed to accept any compenſation, 
other than the entertainment they received in the 
| Fintade, for their trouble. © © 
The women of theſe iſlands ſometimes row in 
the boat as well as the men: But the men ap- 
peared to be of jealous diſpoſitions, for they 
ſeldom allowed them to come into the ſhip ; and 
when they did allow them, it was with reluctance, 
and in conſequence of the importunity of female 
curioſity. It was alſo owing to the paſſion of 
jealouſy, I ſuppoſe, that the women were very 
ſeldom vifible on ſhore. I was ſurpriſed to find, 
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ruptured 
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any reward for their trouble. They appeared 
happy at what they had done, and in the bene- 


among the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, fo many 
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overſetting of the boat two muſkets were loſt, 
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ruptured perſops, I was unable to LOR 1 eon 
jecure CONC 
veral of them who had ſcorbutic Hmptoms on 
their ſkins: this I aſcribed to the quantities of fiſh... 


they eat, and watry yams. 1 _ never diſco-, 


ver the, cauſe, why they erect their houſes or 
huts upon 
ſurface of 7 earth, to which they mount with 
ladders which are removeable at pleaſyre, and 
which, I ſuppoſe, they lodge wit the family 
within the . houſe at night. I have not learned 
that there are in the Niccabar iſlands, any fero- 
cious animals which might render this precaution 
neceflary.—Thus we find in the Niccabar iſlands, 
the 5 columns, and their ſimpleſt form, 
which reſs of taſte and of ED improv- 
ed into the * beautiful ornament within the 
of architecture. 
L have often wondered that our Eaſt India 


the poſſeſſion of which would, in ſo ma- 
ny reſpects, 3 to the ſecurity and advan- 
tage of their trade and navigation in thoſe regi- 
ons and ſeas. This neglect, however, will not 
appear aſtoniſhing, when we conſider the ſcanda- 
lous inattention of the Company's ſervants to ob- 
jects of ſtill greater moment. 


I have not been at the Andaman i iſlands, which 


lie higher up in the gulph, and nearly oppoſite 
to Pegu and the weſt of Siam. The inhabitants 
of theſe fertile iſlands, are repreſented by Euro- 
peans in India, as ſavage, fierce, and not to be 
approached without danger. But I have been 
well informed, that the Andamanians are not na- 

— 


this matter. . There were ſe. 


poſts, raiſed ſeveral feet above the 


Company never turned their attention to theſe 
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u ferocious : but, having been barbarouſly' 
uſed by Europeans, as well as defrauded, hay 
regard them as their enemies, and whenever they 
Hee them, they fly from their approach; and if 
purſued, they reſiſt. The moſt outrageous vio- 
lence having = repeatedly committed by Eu- 
ropeans on the men of Andaman, and alſo on 
their families, it is not any wonder that they 
have loſt all confidence in the n of the 
greateſt enormities. 
This people are of a black complexion, and 
have woolly hair. They are ſaid to have de- 
ſcended from ſome Caffres or who were 


Africa; but who, either by chance, or vigorous 
exertion, emancipated chemkibves on theſe if- 
lands. If, by ſome mild method, the prejudices 
ainſt Europeans were removed from the minds 


be made commodious places of refreſhment up- 
on praſſing occaſions, and might * 2 


ſome articles of trade. 
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negroes 
brought as ſlaves from the Caffrayan coaſt of 


of the inhabitants, the Andaman iſlands might 
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